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ART. [—THE EMPIRE OF RUSSIA. 
(Concluded.) 


DIVISIONS AND POPULATION OF THE EMPIRE-——PHYSICAL APPEARANCE, 

* SOIL AND CLIMATE-—-ANIMALS, NATURAL PRODUCTIONS, AND AGRI- 
CULTURE——MINERALS——MAN UFACTURES——COMMERCE—-GOVERNMENT— 
CLASSIFICATION OF THE PEOPLE—THE ARMY-—THE NAVY—FINANCES 
—RELIGION——EDUCATION——-LITERATURE, ETC, 


Divisions aNd Porutation.—The extent of the Russian Empire 
has already been stated in general terms. This immense country 
was divided, in 1822, by Alexander, on the basis established by 
Katharine Il., into sixty counties, styled governments, which are sub- 
divided into circles. There are also certain territories, or provinces, 
called oblasts, not formed into governments. Fifty of these govern- 
ments belong to Russia in Europe. The common divisions of Rus- 
sia in Europe, as mentioned in historical and general reading, are 
different, and of greater extent, each including a number of govern- 
ments. These divisions are the nine following: 1. Great Russia, 
comprising the centre of the country, and extending northward to the 
Arctic, which has an area of 852,000 square miles, and contains a 
population of 24,000,000; 2. Little Russia, situated on the south- 
west side of Great Russia, usually called Ukraine, containing 76,680 
square niiles, and 6,500,000 inhabitants; 3. The Baltic Provinces, 
comprising Ingria, Esthonia, Livonia and Courland, acquisitions from 
Sweden, having an area of 55,380 square miles, and a population, 
chiefly German, of 3,000,000 people ; ; 4. The Grand Duchy of Fin- 
land, another acquisition from Sweden, extending from the neighbor- 
hood of St. Pe ‘tersburg northward to the Arctic ‘Sea, and containing 
136,320 square miles, with a population of 1,500,000; 5. West, or 
Polish Russia, a territory of 159,750 square miles, and a population 
of 8,500, _ lying between Great Russia and the Kingdom of Poland, 
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once constituting provinces of Poland, known then and now by the 
various names of Lithuania, Podlachia, Volhynia and Podolia, and 
inhabited chiefly by Poles and Jews; 6. The Kingdom of Poland, 
the most westerly division of the empire, bordering on Prussia and 
Austria, and covering an extent of 48,990 square miles—inhabited 
by 5,000,000 people; 7. Zhe Kingdom of Kasan, situated between 
Great Russia and Siberia, and having an area of 251,340 square 
miles, on which subsists a population of 6,000,000, chiefly of Tartar 
descent; 8. Zhe Kingdom of Astrachan, (329,837 square miles: 
population 4,000,000,) situated between Kasan and the Caspian sea; 
9. South Russia, (189,570 square miles: population 3,500,000,) 
consisting chiefly of territories conquered from Turkey. If to the 
inhabitants of these countries in Russia in Europe we add the people, 
comparatively few in number, living in other parts of the empire, we 
shall obtain, in round numbers, a total of 65,000,000. Of these, 
49,000,000 belong to the established Russo-Greek Church ; 7,300,000 
are Roman Catholics; 3,500,000 Protestants ; 2,400,000 Mohamme- 
dans; 1,200,000 Jews; 1,000,000 Armenian and Gregorian Catho- 
lics; and 600,000 Pagans, 

Puysica, Arrgarance, Som anp CimatTse.—Russia is generally 
level, comprising some of the most extensive plains in the world. 
The Ural mountains, which divide the European from the Asiatic 
empire, elevated in their highest point 6,500 feet above the Caspian, 
are, with the exception of the range of the Caucasus, lying between 
the Euxine and the Caspian, and the ranges which form the southern 
boundary of Siberia, the only important highlands to be found in the 
whole of this vast empire To the west of the Ural chain, as far as 
the confines of Poland and Moldavia, there is scarcely a single hill. 
To the east of the same chain, the country (Siberia) is, for the most 
part, a vast plain, slightly declining to the north, being mountainous 
only on its southern border, where the Russian is separated from the 
Chinese Empire. The most striking feature in this immense ex- 
pause of level territory, is its vast forests, which are estimated to 
occupy 156 of the 400 millions of deciatines* which European Rus- 
sia is said to comprise. In Asiatic Russia, however, though it has 
also vast forests, extensive districts, called steppes, are found, which 
are entirely free from wood, and have constituted, from time imme- 
morial, the pasture-grounds of nomadic Tartar tribes. 

The rivers of Russia, which are of great length, and afford excel- 
lent facilities for internal navigation, may be divided into five groups : 
1. Those flowing into the Arctic Ocean, which are the most numer- 
ous and the largest, but the least important ina commercial point of 
view ; 2. Those emptying into the Baltic; 3. Those falling into the 
Black Sea, which, like the last, are of great commercial importance ; 





* The Russian decia/ine is equal to about two and seven-tenth acres; the verst, to 
1,167 yards—three rersts being equivalent to about two miles. Of Russian money, the 
following are the denominations: the silver rouble, worth from 3s. 2d. to 4s. ; the paper 
rouble, worth about 10d., and equivalent to a franc, or about twenty cents; the kopek, a 
copper coin, of which 100 make a paper rouble, equivalent, therefore, to the French 
centime ; the demt-imperial, the only gold coin of the country, worth about 20 francs. 
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4. Those flowing into the Caspian, of which the chief is the Volga, 
the largest and most useful, commercially speaking, of all the rivers 
of Russia. The lakes of the country, like the rivers, are numerous, 
and of great size. Lake Baikal, in Siberia, is one of the largest in the 
world ; and others—Ladoga, Onega, ete., in Europe, are also of large 
extent. 

The character of the soil, and productions of this vast country, is so 
different in its different regions, that nature seems to have designed 
its perpetual political unity. “The north of the empire,” says Baron 
Harlhausen,* a Prussian, who traversed the country a few years since 
on a tour of obse vation, “is the region of wood, one uninterrupted 
forest, as large as all Spain; then comes a zone of rather barren land, 
extending from the Ural to Smolensk, and containing 16,000,000 in- 
habitants, occupied in various kinds of industry, which cannot sub- 
sist without the forest of the north, and the countries of the Black 
Sea to the south, the fertility of which is, perhaps, unequaled in the 
earth. In this latter tract, (about twice the size of France,) the har- 
vests of wheat have succeeded each other for a hundred years without 
manure. ‘The soil scarcely needs to be turned. To the south and 
southeast of this tract, extend immense steppes, over which nomadic 
races have wandered with their flocks and herds for thousands of 
years. In this region, nearly the whole of which is susceptible of cul- 
tivation, there have been formed, in our own days, colonies of emi- 
grants from the interiur provinces, which are like so many oases scat- 
tered over this vast empire.” This variety in the productions of Rus- 
sia, the result partly of difference of soil, and partly of climate, gives 
her advantages over every country in Europe. All products neces- 
sary to the subsistence of her population, she possesses in abundance, 
and even the most of those which are considered luxuries. 

Extending from north to south through 40 degrees of latitude, 
Russia has many varieties of climate. In the southern provinces, 
especially in summer, heat prevails; but cold, in general, is the char- 
acteristic of the country. This inereases not only as we advance 
north, but also as we proceed to the east, the climate being noto- 
riously more severe in the same latitude in Asiatic than in European 
Russia, Beyond the 65th parallel of latitude, the ground is covered 
with snow nine months in the year; and the agricultural provinces 
lie south of the 58th parallel. At St. Petersburg, (latitude 59° 56’,) 
the mean maximum of cold is 24°, that of heat 23°, Reaumur. Even 
the sea of Azov, to the south, is frozen over, usually, from Novem- 
ber to April. But this severe cold does not seem to be unhealthy ; 
injury from it being guarded against by warm clothing and warm 
houses. Indeed, in Petersburg and Moscow, the winter is regarded 
as the finest season; and the prevalent snows rather facilitate than 
impede trade and commerce, by affording a convenient and rapid 
means of transport not obtainable in summer. The Crimea, in South 
Russia, has the most agreeable climate in the empire ; and here, as 








* Etudes sur la Situation Intérieure, la Vie Nationale, et les Institutiones Rurales de 
la Russie ; par Baron de Harlhausen. Hanover, 1847-8. 
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in Astrachan and the Caucasian provinces, even the vine is success- 
fully cultivated. 

Anmats, Natura, Propuctions, anp Acricutturre.—The ani- 
mals of Russia are such as are usually met with in the same latitudes. 
Besides the ordinary domestic animals, viz., horses, oxen, sheep, etc., 
we find here, in the north, the rein-deer, and in the south, the camel, 
each of which is used in traveling, and as a beast of burden. In 
Siberia, the dog is employed for these purposes, and is also used as 
an article of food. Bears, and other beasts of the chase, as also the 
beaver and the otter, as well as other fur-bearing animals, are com- 
mon; and the lakes and rivers are filled with fish of every variety. 
Ten thousand fishing boats are employed on the Volga alone. 
Horses are raised in great numbers, of which the breed produced in 
the south, is very superior. A single khan sometimes possesses as 
many as 10,000 head. Horned cattle, sheep, goats and hogs are 
abundant. Of the former, in particular, more are raised in Russia 
than in any other country of Europe. They constitute the principal 
wealth of the nomadic races ; and the very beggar can boast his cow, 
or his goat. Bees, particularly wild bees, receive great attention, 
—their management being the principal occupation of several 
tribes, chiefly in Kasan and Ourfa. Single individuals are known to 
possess 100 hives on their own grounds, and more than 1,000 in 
the forests. Of course, therefore, honey and wax are extensively 
produced. 

The cultivated land of Russia does not exceed 614 millions of 
deciatines, and the meadows six millions, out of the 400 millions 
of deciatines of territory situated in Europe. The soil is, in general, 
productive. All sorts of corn, but especially rye, which is the food 
of the peasantry, are successfully cultivated below the 62d parallel ; 
and fruits of all kinds abound in the south. The value of the crops 
of rye and oats, however, is reckoned double that of wheat, barley, 
and every other kind of corn taken together. Potatoes succeed 
well, and are cultivated almost everywhere; and flax and hemp are 
important productions. Tobacco is raised in quantities in the south, 
and is, together with the produets previously mentioned, extensively 
exported. There are raised annually, on computation, 152,750,000 
quarters of grain, of which 9,500,000 are exported. In 1841, these 
exports amounted in value to 10,382,509 silver rubles; in 1842, to 
12,191,529 ; in 1843, to 12,899,911 rubles. The exports of flax, in 
1843, were 965,953 quintals; of hemp, 739,324 quintals; of wax, 
yearly, more than one million pounds. The vast forests of the 
country furnish large supplies of lumber, pitch, tar, etc., for ex- 
portation; while the annual produce of the vine is estimated at 
2,200,000 gallons. 

The landed property of Russia appertains partly to the crown and 
partly to the nobles; and is cultivated by peasants, of whom those 
belonging to the crown (about 17,500,000) are in a state of predial, 
and those belonging to the nobility (about 21 millions) in a state, 
generally, of absolute slavery. The estates into which the landed 
property is divided, are cultivated after different methods. In some 
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eases, as for the most part in Great Russia, the proprietors distribute 
their lands among the peasantry, from each male among whom they 
receive, as rent, a certain amount of obrok, or capitation-tax. In 
other instances, as usually in the Baltic provinces, the proprietors 
retain a portion, a quarter vr less, of their estates, and divide the 
rest, about 15 acres to aman, among their peasants. For this latter, 
the peasants pay a tax in the shape of labor performed on the lands 
still held by the owner, and managed either by himself or by his 
steward. In the southern provinces, the peasants are partly free, 
and these pay for the lands which they occupy either in money, or, 
as more frequently is the case, in labor, or in produce. Besides the 
proprietors mentioned above, (the crown and the nobility,) there is 
a class, not very numerous, (about 700,000,) of small land owners, 
who cultivate their own farms, but are not permitted to own bonds- 
men, 

The predial peasants, on the crown estates, pay an obrok, fixed by 
law ; but the slaves of the nobility must pay just what each master 
may choose to demand. Of course, this opens a wide avenue to ex- 
tortion and oppression; and, by taking away from the peasant, 
as it does, in some instances, the chief inducement to labor, viz., a 
desire of bettering his condition, operates injuriously upon the ad- 
vancement of practical agriculture. In many parts of the empire, 
cultivation is still carried on in a rude and careless manner, the mod- 
ern instruments which facilitate it, being wholly, or in great part, 
uxknown. But the soil of Russia is light and friable, and easily up- 
turned, even with the rude implements in common use. Indeed, 
there is no country in Europe where grain can be produced by so 
little labor as in Russia; and the amount of her exports show what 
ean be done in that country, even in the present imperfect state of 
agricultural science. The government, greatly to its credit, has been 
endeavoring of late, in various ways, to improve agriculture. -Pro- 
fessorships of the science have been established in the universities ; 
and an institution, to which a model farm is attached, has been put 
into operation near Mohilew, in which 120 pupils are educated as 
stewards and managers of large estates. 

Miverats.—Russia is noted for its mineral productions, not less 
than for its vegetable. Its principal mines are situated in the Ural 
and in the Altai mountains. Gold and Platina are found in the Ural 
mountains, and in the Siberian province of Jeniseisk ; silver in Sibe- 
ria ; while copper, iron and lead, are discovered in various quarters. 
The gold and platina, obtained from the mines of the Ural in 1836, 
was: of gold, 263 poods, 38 lbs.—of which 129 poods and 17 lbs. 
came from the mines of the crown; of platina, 139 poods, 6 lbs.— 
of which 20 poods, 17 Ibs., belonged tothe crown. In the following 
year, the produce of gold in Russia amounted to 470 poods; 
which, reckoning the pood at 36 Ibs., and the price of gold at £4 an 
ounce, was equal in value to £1,082,880. In the single year 1843, 
the mines of the Ural yielded 724,640 ounces of the same metal ; 
and their produce in the five years’ period of 1842-46, was estima- 
ted in England to be equal in value to £12,784,808, In 1843, the 
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yield of the platina mines was 71,680 ounces, Silver, found in 
Sil-eria, in the Altai, and the mountains near Nertschink, is produced 
annually to the average amount of 84,000 marks. Of copper, found 
in the Ural and Altai, and in the government of Olonetz, the annual 
produce is 86,000 quintals; of lead, dug from the mines of Nerts- 
chink and Kholivano, 14,350 quintals; of iron, found in the Ural, 
the Altai, Caucasus, Valdai Hills, ete., 3,500,000 quintals. The 
iron mines of the Ural alone employ more than 50,000 laborers. 
These mountains contain also diamonds, emeralds, and other pre- 
cious stones; and mercury, zinc, cobalt, etc., are found in Siberia. 
Salt is obtained in abundance, both from mines and from brine 
springs, especially in the southern provinces, the government of 
Taurida furnishing annually about 300,000 tons. The Baltic prov- 
inces, being removed some distance from the salt mines, they import 
largely from England and Austria, whence the article can be more 
cheaply transported than from the interior and southern provinces of 
Russia. 

Manvractures.—Since the reign of Peter the Great, the extension 
and improvement of manufactures have been favorite objects of the 
government ; and they have advanced with astonishing rapidity, in 
both respects, under the reigns, in particular, of the last two mon- 
archs, Alexander and Nicholas. In certain departments, Russian 
manufactures are superior to those of any other country. Russian 
leather, for example, is of a very excellent quality, unequalled, for 
book-binding, by any elsewhere manufactured; and no attempts, 
hitherto made to produce it in other countries, have succeeded, 
though foreigners have engaged in the business in Russia itself, in 
order to undertake its preparation at home. Among other articles 
manufactured in the empire, which are, in general, better than those 
produced in other countries, may be mentioned sail-cloth, cordage and 
canvass, tick, felt, mats, pot-ashes, soap, candles, caviar, (the salted 
roe of sturgeons,) isinglass, and spirits. As late as 1788, nearly 
all the cloth used in clothing the army was imported; it is now 
made altogether at home; an article of a superior quality being 
manufactured in Moscow, St. Petersburg, and elsewhere. Vladimir, 
Moscow, and other places, are noted for their manufactories of linen; 
Archangel and Orel, for those of sail-cloth and cordage; Moscow, 
for those of silk; and the government of Vladimir, for thor of 
cotton. There were engaged in the latter business in Vladimir, in 
1828, 15,612 looms, and 24,257 operatives; in 1839, 315 factories, 
and 83,655 operatives. Glass manufactories are. established in 
Petersburg, Tula, Twer, and elsewhere ; single plates being made at 
the former place worth £600 each. Besides what has been mentioned, 
there are manufactories of snuff and cigars, soap, paper, earthen- 
ware, jewelry, etc., in Moscow, Petersburg, and other cities. 

Manufactures are carried on mainly by peasants, who are the ope- 
ratives, Peter the Great set the example of employing the serfs, 
who had hitherto only cultivated the soil, in manufactories, when he 
established factories with villages of workmen attached, In the 
winter, therefore, the noblemen employ their bondsmen in this way, 
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after the summer has been devoted to agriculture. In not a few in- 
stances, howeveér, agriculture, being less profitable, has been wholly 
abandoned, and the attention of the peasantry fixed entirely upon 
manufactures. 

Industry is almost wholly free in Russia, there being no internal 
monopolies but those of salt, spirits, and playing ecards. All freg 
persons may exercise any trade or profession they desire ; and%even 
slaves, on the permission of their masters, may do the same. Besides 
this, in all the universities, since 1836, lectures have been instituted 
for the instruction of manufacturers and artisans in mechanics, 
chemistry, etc., and in the application of science to the arts. The 
progress of manufactures, within the present century, is indicated by 
the fact, that Russia now imports only one-sixth of her supplies from 
foreign countries. In 1812, there were in the empire 2,332 manu- 
factories, and 119,093 operatives; in 1835, of the former, 6,045, of 
the latter, 279,673; in 1839, of the former, 6,855, of the latter, 
412,931. In 1843, the articles manufactured had a value of 103 
millions of silver rubles, against imports to the value of 18 mil 
lions. In the same year, in and around Moscow, the chief manufac 
turing district of the empire, cotton goods were manufactured to the 
value of 20,163,174, and silks, to the value of 1,367,331 silver 
rubles. 

Commercr.—The commerce of Russia is very extensive, and is 
increasing yearly. ‘The principal trading ports are St. Petersburg 
and Riga, on the Baltic; Archangel, on ‘the White Se a; Taganrok, 
on the Sea of Azov ; Odessa, on ‘the Black Sea ; ; and Astrachan and 
Baku, on the Caspian Sea, Of the commerce of the interior, Mos- 
cow is the chief entrepot. This internal trade is carried on, for the 
most part, with China, (through Kiacta,) Independent Tartary, Per- 
sia and Germany, and among the different constituent parts of the 
empire itself. The fairs of Russia, at Irbit, Kharkoff, etc., are at- 
tended by numerous foreigners, as well as natives, and are world-re- 
nowned. The value of the goods offered for sale at these fairs, in 
1839, was computed at 353,894,722 rubles. 

Inland commerce is much facilitated in summer by the numerous 
lakes, rivers and canals, of the country; and in winter, by the snow, over 
which sleighs travel with heavy burdens and great rapidity. By means 
of the canals which have been constructed, the White, Black, Caspian 
and Baltic seas, have been brought into direct communication. 
One set of canals unites the Caspian with the Baltic; another, the 
Caspian with the White Sea; another, the Black with the Baltic; 
and between all these systems of canals a direct cross.connection has 
been established. Few countries have so extensive an internal navi- 
gation. Goods put on board a boat in St. Petersburg are conveyed 
to Astrachan, and the converse, without being landed. Along this 
route the furs and iron of Siberia are transported to the port of 
Petersburg. There are few regularly-constructed roads in the coun- 
try. The chief is that between Petersburg and Moscow, (500 miles 
long,) which is macadamized, and Kept in constant repair, throughout 
itsentire length. It is now traversed by a rail-road, the recent opening 
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of which is just announced by the newspapers. The prevalence of 
frost, however, at which time sleighs are used, makes the want of 
roads less sensibly felt. 

The principal articles of export from Russia, are tallow, grain, 
hemp, flax, timber, linseed and hempseed ; potashes, bristles, hemp- 
geed oil, candles, soap, furs, leather; fox, hare, and squirrel skins ; 
canvass and coarse linen ; wool, cordage, caviar, wax, isinglass, tar, 
iron, copper, etc. In 1843, the exports amounted, in value, to 
82,565,600 silver rubles ; the furs alone being reckoned at 2,205,000 
rubles. The present average value of the annual exports is reckoned at 
£28,120,000. The chief «mports of the country are, sugar, cotton and 
yarn; coffee, dye-stufls, woolens, oils, spices, wine, salt, tea, lead, 
tin, coal, fine linen, etc. Their value, in 1843, was 75,028,399 
rubles. At the present time, they amount annually, on an average, 
to £22,000,000. 

None but native Russians are allowed to engage in the internal 
trade of the empire ; a foreigner, therefore, who imports goods into 
the country, must sell them in the port at which they arrive, and 
only to native Russians. Every native carrying on trade, must be 
a burgher. Every burgher is either a townsman, having property in 
the city, or a memberof a guild. There are three guilds: each 
member of the first possessing from 10,000 to 50,000 rubles; of 
the second, from 5,000 to 10,000; of the third, from 1,000 to 5,000. 
Every member of a guild is taxed 1? per cent. on the amount of his 
declared capital. Only members of the first guild can engage in 
foreign trade. Those of the second are confined to inland trade ; 
those of the third are shop-keepers and petty dealers. Foreign mer- 
chants, called guests, who have enrolled themselves in the city regis. 
ter, have privileges nearly the same as members of the first guild. 

GoveRNMENT.—The government of Russia is an absolute monarchy. 
The will of the emperor has no limit opposed to it by law; and, ac- 
cording to the fundamental principles of the government, all power 
emanates from him, and all questions must be referred, at last, to his 
decision. He is the head of the state and of the church, bearing the 
title, “* Autocrat of all the Russias.” Yet, though absolute, the will 
of the monarch is not wholly uncontrolled ; for he cannot violate, 
with impunity, established customs, or the recognized privileges of 
certain classes; nor can he, with safety, run counter to the fixed 
prejudices of the people. The limits of his authority are practically 
recognized, and conformed to by the sovereign, though no law exists 
defining its extent. Ever sinee the days of Peter, the monarchs of 
Russia have been endeavoring to reduce the administration of the 
government to a regular system; and to render it independent, as 
far as might be, of the caprices of the reigning sovereign. In 1811, 
indeed, Alexander expressly declared that the law is superior to the 
sovereign; and conferred upon the Senate the right of remonstrating 
against what they might think an illegal ukase, (imperial decree. 
This power, however, considering the manner in which the Senate is 
constituted, would impose but a feeble check upon the administration 
of a monarch disposed to be tyrannical. 
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Upon the whole, taking into account the condition of the empire, 
it hardly admits of being made a question whether an absvulute go- 
vernment, especially if administered as the present is, be not that 
which is best adapted to Russian necessities. Were not the monarch 
absolute, the nobles would have the controlling influence in the state, 
and Russia would exhibit, but on a large scale, the pitiable spectacle 
which Poland presented, for two hundred years, to the eyes of 
civilized Europe. The interests of the lower classes, as matters 
have stood for many years in Russia, and those of the autocrat, are 
nearly identical. The emperors have seen this, and, accordingly, 
they have, from Peter downwards, done all in their power to elevate 
and prepare for final emancipation the mass of the people, who had 
been for many centuries in a state of the most absolute slavery. In 
the work of improving this mass of the nation, the government has 
pursued a steady policy, proceeding, mes anwhile, as rapidly as the 
circumstances of the case would admit. The care of the Russian 
sovereign for his people is well exemplified in the conduct of the 
reigning emperor Nicholas, of whom, and the government in general, 
Jerrmann,* who traveled very recently in the country, remarks: 
“The rights of man are trampled under foot in Russia! Who denies 
it? A nation, still semi-barbarous, is subjected to a semi-barbarous 
rule! Perfectly true. Laws unworthy of the name still exist there, 
as well as classes of men degraded below the proper dignity of man. 
All this is matter of fact ; but the profound genius of the Emperor, 
who discerns all this, his restless striving to remedy these evils, to 
reconcile these i incongruities, that stamps him i in my eyes, not only as 
a great sovereign, but also as a true friend to the people.” And, 
again, after enumerating in part what the Emperor has done, and is 
still doing, for the true freedom of his subjects, Jerrmann concludes 
his estimate of Nicholas in the following words: “ What I have here 
brought forward must surely suffice to place him, in the eyes of 
every unprejudiced person, in the light of a real lover of his people. 
That his care has created a paradise, that no highly criminal abuse of 
power, no shameful neglect, prevails in the departme nts of justice and 
police, it is hoped no reflecting reader will infer from this exposition 
of facts, But the still existing y abuses alter nothing in my view of the 
Emperor’s character, of his assiduous efforts to raise his nation out of 
the deep slough in which it still is partly sunk, of his efficacious en- 
deavors to elevate his people to a knowledge and use of their rights 
as men, alter nothing in my profound persuasion that Czar Nicholas 
I. is the true father of his country.” This is high praise, and sounds 
like flattery to republican ears ; but the opinion so warmly expressed 
by Jerrmann coincides with that of other observant and well-informed 
travelers in Russia, and seems warranted by the facts of the case. 

The labor performed by the Emperor in administering the govern- 
ment is very great, and leaves room for but little respite. He is 








oe Bilder aus St. Petersburg; Skizzen nach dem Leben gezeichnet, von 
Eduarc Jerrmann : Berlin und London, 1851.—This work is reviewed in Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine, for August, 1851 ; from which the extracts in the text are taken. 
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assisted in the public business by various councils or colleges. Of 
these, one college is called the “ Imperial Council of the Emperor,” 
which has supe rintendence of matters connected with the internal ad- 
ministration of the empire. Another of these colleges is known as 
the “Senate,” whose members are nominated by the Emperor, and 
which is the high court of justice for the empire, controlling all in- 
ferior tribunals. It examines, also, into the state of the public revenue 
and expenditure, inquires into public abuses, appoints to various 
offices, and may remonstrate against imperial edicts, if contrary to 
law. A third college is the “ Holy Synod,” which, composed of the 
dignitaries of the ¢ hure h, superintends eccle siastical afluirs; but its 
decisions must be formally approved by the sovereign. <A fourth 
college is the “Committee of Ministers,” eleven in number; one of 
finance, another of justice, ete., who report direetly to the Emperor, 
or to his chancellor, who possesses all the executive authority in mat 
ters submitted to the Committee. 

As the government has, in general, suffered conquered provinces 
to retain their own laws and customs, the local administration is 
not the same in different parts of the empire ; but it agrees in all in 
the following particulars: The whole empire is divided into vice- 
royalties, governments, and circles. Each vice-royalty is er 
by a viceroy, who represents the Emperor, and to him are subordi- 
nate all other officers within the limits of his jurisdiction, and even 
the decisions of the courts are subject to his revision. In each go- 
vernment there is a governor, who represents the Czar, a council of 
finance, a college of general provision, and a college of medicine. 
Each circle has its appropriate functionaries ; and each town has @ 
municipal body, elected by its inhabitants. 

The judicial system of Russia is very complicated. Appeals lie 
from an inferior to a superior court, and from the latter to the Senate. 
All the provincial tribunals are composed in part of functionaries 
chosen by the people; it being a principle of Russian law, that, in 
every court, a portion of the judges should belong to the same class 
as he whose case is on trial, and that these should be elected by his 
peers. The judges, however, owe their situation to favor, being re- 
movable at pleasure ; ; and, as their salaries are low, they are tempted 
to corrupt, and sometimes are actually guilty of corrupting or im- 
peding justice for a bribe. But the abuses which once prevailed in 
this respect are now comparatively rare.* 

The police of the empire is efficient, particularly in the larger 
towns. Crime is not of frequent occurrence ; and property is as 

* Erman, in his “ Travels in Siberia,” published in 1850, by Lea & Blanchard, Phila- 
delphia, has the following interesting notice re we | the exterior appearance of a 
Russian court of justice: “ The halls in which the district court of Dorpat dispatches 
business form a strong contrast with the outward pee visible character of the apartments 
generally given up in Germany to the same purposes. The darkness and chill of our 
courts of justice were not long ago proverbial; while in Russia, on the other hand, care 
seems to be taken to give the tri bunals an agreeable aspect. The large rooms are well 
lighted, kept perfectly clean, and, to some extent, handsomely decorated. The judges 


and others employed in the courts bestow as much attention on their dress as military men 
do among us. 
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well protected as under any other government. The punish- 
menis at present in use in Russia, are, according to the nature 
of the offence committed, money fines, restitution, church penitence, 
loss of office, forfeiture of privileges and of honor, corporal chastise- 
ments of various degrees, banishment to Siberia, accompanied, in 
grave offences, by labor in the mines or manufactories, and capital 
punishment, in cases of high treason. For fifty years, after the 
execution of the Cossack rebel, Pugatschef, (1775,) no sentence of 
death was pronounced in Russia. At present, capital punishment is 
generally superseded by scourging with the knout, and labor for 
life in the mines of Siberia, In this latter case, the nostrils of 
the criminals used to be slit and their foreheads branded, pre- 
vious to their banishment, until Alexander prohibited the practice. 
Torture was once universal in the empire, and might be inflicted 
at the discretion of all superior justices; but it was abolished by Ka- 
tharine, contrary to the wishes, and in spite of the prejudices of the 
people in its favor. Banishment to Siberia was commenced upon @ 
regular plan in 1754, by Elizabeth ; which plan was much improved 
in 1819, and still further in 1840. The yearly average of convicts 
transported, up to 1818, was 2,500. In 1823, a ukase was issued 
commanding all vagrants, who had hitherto been compelled to labor 
in the fortresses, to be henceforth transported. From that time to 
1829, 10,067 convicts were annually sent to Siberia. Of this num- 
ber, one-tenth consisted of women, and only one-seventh was con- 
demned to hard labor. These convicts are well provided for by the 
government. Even those condemned to hard labor, on account of 
murder, burglary, highway robbery, or treason, are allowed, after 
five or six years, if they conduct themselves properly, to begin life 
again in Siberia, where land, building materials, and implements 
of husbandry are furnished them by the government. Sentence of 
banishment is rendered more rigorous by condemnation to civil 
death, in which case a convict’s family is not permitted to accompany 
him in his exile, and he is allowed neither to write nor to receive 
letters.* 

Crassirication or THE Pxopie. The people of Russia are divided 
into four classes : 1st, the nobility; 2d, the clergy ; 3d, the citizens ; 
4th, the peasants. Ist. The Wodility are subdivided into two classes, 
hereditary and personal. Previous to the time of Peter the Great, 
the nobles were all such by descent, being either the descendants of 





*The towns in which the Siberian exiles or colonists (for such they are. in fact) reside 
after transportation, are usually established in valleys, on the banks of rivers in which 
fish are abundant, and in the midst of forests. They may be compared, we are assured, 
by good authority, with the finest villages of western Europe, in respect to elegance and 
solidity of construction, and regularity of plan and cleaniiness. The houses are built of 
wood, with a handsome front, well enclosed, having each four large rooms, a spacious 
court, two stables and two storehouses. Each house is inhabited by four exiles. Every 
thing they need for carrying on agriculture, is furnished by the government; and, on 
starting out, they are provided witli new clothing, for both winter and summer, at the 

ublic expense. On their march, also, they are kindly treated. In the colonies, except 
in certain aggravated cases, there is no separation, unless a voluntary one, from relatives 
and friends. 
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the ancient petty princes of the country, or of lords possessed of 
large estates. These nobles held, exclusively, all offices of trust and 
emolument; and were opposed to Peter’s project of regenerating his 
country. To counteract their influence, that monarch created a new 
elass of personal nobility, who enjoyed the rank during life ; and he 
made provision for perpetuating this class. This order still exists ; 
and the rank is conferred upon the higher classes of the clergy and 
citizens, and upon the civil and military public officers, on the ground 
of personal merit, or for services rendered to the state. In 1836, the 
hereditary nobility of the empire numbered 538,160, and the per- 
sonal, 153,195 individuals. In Russia Proper the nobles are not nu- 
merous; but there were, in 1837, 283,420 in Poland alone, not 
reckoning those living in the provinces acquired from that country 
before its annexation to Russia. The titles of the nobility are 
prince, count, and baron, the former titles being no longer used. 
The nobles have many privileges: they are exempted from corporal 
punishment, from the capitation-tax, &c., and are not obliged to serve 
in the army, though many do so from choice, as precedence is de- 
termined in Russia, not by birth, but by military rank. Nobles, 
however, must furnish recruits to the army, according to the number 
of their vassals. Every member of a noble family is a noble; and, 
on his death, his property is divided, not, however, equally among 
all his children. If his estate be confiscated, it goes, not to the go- 
vernment, but to his family ; and, besides this, the nobles enjoy other 
important privileges. The nobility are waited upon in their houses 
by numerous vassals; and some of the leading men among them 
have, of late years, engaged extensively in agriculture and manu- 
factures, in which their serfs are employed “with much success. 
They are, as a class, polite and hospitable, well educated, and even 
highly accomplished, many of them speaking French and German 
with correctness and facility. Sinee the invasion and defeat of Na- 
poieon, it has been fashionable for the nobles to make extensive 
tours in the western and more civilized parts of Europe; during 
which they have acquired more liberal political views, and have 
adopted a wiser and more humane policy than was previously pursued 
in the management of their estates. 

2. The Clergy comprised, in all, a few years since, 274,000 indivi- 
duals, of whom 254,000 belonged to the established church. They 
are exempted from direct taxation, from corporal punishment, and 
may acquire all kinds of property. The clergy is divided into two 
classes, the secular and the regular. Their stipends are so small, that 
they are almost wholly dependent upon the people of their charge. 
The highest dignitary of the church, the senior metropolitan, receives 
only £600 or £700 a year; and the salary of the next highest, an 
abbot, is usually not more "than £40 or £50 a year. The state of 
learning among them is, in general, depressed, and they lack refine- 
ment. Orders and other honors are conferred upon the regular 
clergy, which consist of the higher dignitaries of the church, among 
whom the more honorable stations are generally filled by men educated 
for the purpose from the ranks ofthe nobility. Of the secular clergy, 
nearly all are the sons of clergymen. 
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3. The Citizens comprise the class intermediate between the clergy 
and the peasants. It numbers about 4,500,000 persons, who are de- 
scribed as “freemen, all those who, being neither gentlemen nor 
peasants, follow the arts and sciences, navigation, commerce, or exer- 
cise trade.” In it is comprised, also, “all who, born of plebeian 
parents, shal] have been brought up in schools or places of education, 
religious or otherwise,” founded by the government; and also, 
“the children of officers and of the secretaries to the chancery.” 
The distribution of the merchants, who belong to this class, into 
guilds, has already been noticed. Merchants do not pay a poll-tax ; 
and some of them are not subject to enrollment in the army or navy. 
They possess, also, other privileges, some of which are not enjoyed 
by the burghers, though the latter belong to the same class. 

4. The Peasants are divided into freeholders, small farmers, peas- 
ants of the crown, and bondsmen, whose re!ative numbers have been 
stated above, and who constitute, altogether, nearly 40,000,000 of the 
population of Russia. The peasants belonging to the crown may be 
considered as personally free men; and the reigning Emperor has 
made provision for the gradual emancipation of the bondsmen, or 
peasants of the nobility. The condition of the Russian bondsmen is 
better than might, at first view, be supposed. They are, in general, 
kindly treated, and seldom, or never, suffer from want, as many free- 
men do. Their necessities are all supplied; in sickness and old age 
they are sure of attention; and in many instances they have ample 
opportunity afforded them for earning sufficient money to purchase 
their freedom. Of these bondsmen some nobles own great numbers ; 
and, as a rule, the richer the master, the better is the condition of the 
bondsman. Count Scheremitiev, for example, owns more than 
100,000. The nobles pay a tax to the government on their slaves 
(about four rubles a male); while they, in their turn, pay a certain 
amount to their masters, either in money, or produce, or labor. Le- 
gally, however, the master has the right, if he choose to exercise it, 
to all the time and labor of his bondsman. He, however, contents 
himself, in most instances, with a stipulated portion, and allows his 
slaves to make use of the rest for their own benefit. Some of these 
bondsmen have become, in consequence, exceedingly rich; and may 
be seen in the cities inhabiting sumptuous mansions and riding in ele- 
gant carriages. A slave planned and built the most magnificent 
church in St. Petersburg. Runaway bondsmen are subjected to im- 
prisonment and hard labor; for other offences, masters may punish 
corporally, but not with cruelty. To take the life of a bondsman, 
however, is death according to the law. 

The peasants are of the middle stature, have hardy constitutions, 
and are capable of enduring great fatigue. “ Their houses,” says the 
Rev. W. Venables, (“ Domestic Scenes in Russia,”) “ are, in general, 
extremely warm and substantial; they are built for the most part of 
unsquared logs of deal, laid one upon another, and firmly secured 
at the corners where the ends of the timbers cross, and are hollowed 
out so as to receive and hold one another; they are also fastened 
together by wooden pins and uprights in the interior. The four cor- 
ners are supported upon large stones, or roots of trees, so that there 
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is a current of air under the stones to preserve the timber from 
damp ; in the winter, earth is piled up all around to exclude the cold; 
the interstices between the logs are stuffed with moss and clay, so 
that no rain can enter. The windows are very small, and are fre- 
quently cut out of the wooden wall after it is finished. In the 
centre of the house is a stove, called a peech, (pechka,) which heats 
the cottage to an almost unbearable degree ; the warmth, however, 
which a Russian peasant loves to enjoy within doors, is proportioned 
to the cold which he is required to support without; his bed is the 
top of his peech ; and when he enters his house in the winter, pierced 
with cold, he throws off his sheep-skin coat, stretches himself on his 
stove, and is thoroughly warmed in a few minutes. Baron Harl- 
hausen, speaking of the villages he passed between Petersburg and 
Moscow, says, that “the arrangement of the habitations and the man- 
ner in which they are ornamented, testify the well-being of the in- 
habitants.” He thus continues his pleasing description : “ The vil- 
lages consist of a single street, with the houses detached, or some- 
times placed two and two, with a small court on each side. The 
side of the house is turned towards the street, and this alone is or- 
namented. The entrance is on the court, and a little staircase leads 
up to the abode of the family; for the Russian peasant always, if 
possible, leaves a space of eight or ten feet high on the ground floor 
for the cattle. The best room, generally lit by three windows, oc- 
cupies all the side next the street, and above this is often founda 
little room with a window opening on a balcony, which is usually 
the bedroom of the young girls of the family, and, under the name 
of Terema, is frequently mentioned in the popular songs as a place 
of poetical mystery. Behind the house are various offices—the 
stable, the shed for cattle, the storehouse for flour, and the bath.* 
The depots for corn usually stand all together in a cone at the en- 


*The use of the vapor bath is very common in Russia, being esteemed not aloxury, 
but a necessery; and public baths are met with everywhere throughout the country, even 
at the ststions where the convicts stop at night when on their way to Siberia. To these 
establishments resort all classes, the beggar, the peasant, the artisan and the nobleman, 
and enjoy, without expense, the luxury of a sweating bath, The mode of taking such a 
bath is thus described in a number of the Seientific American, for 1849 : “ The method 
as pursued by them to produce the vapor bath is simply by throwing water on red hot 
stones in a close room, which raises the heat to from 150° to 168°, making. when at 168°, a 
heat capable of melting wax, and only 12° below that for boiling spirits of wine. In this 
tremendous and excessive heat, which on an American would produce suffocation, the 
Russian enjoys what to him is a comfortable luxury of the vapor bath ; which shows clearly 
the wonderful force of habit among mankind. In these bath-houses are constructed 
benches, on which they lie naked, and continue in a profuse sweat for the !apse of one, and 
sometimes two hours, occasionally washing or pouring over their bodies warm or cold 
water. During the sweating stage, the body is well rubbed or gently whipped withleafy 
branches of the birch tree to promote perspiration by opening the pores of the skin. A 
Russian thinks nothing of yocbiog from the bath-room dissolved in sweat, and jumping 
into the cold and chilling waters of an adjacent river; or during the most piercing cold to 
which his country is liable in winter, to roll himself in the snow; and this without the 
slightest injury. On the contrary, he derives many advantages fromthese sudden changes 
and abrupt exposures; because by them he always hardens his constitution to all the se- 
verities of a climate whose colds and snows seem to paralyze the face of nature. Rheum- 
atisms are seldom knownin Russia; which is certainly owing to their habit of thus tak- 
ing the vapor bath. The great and sudden transition from heat to cold seems to us very 
dangerous and unnatnral ; but we have no doubt the Russians owe their longevity, their 
healthy and rebust constitutions, their exemption from certain mortal diseases, and their 
cheerful and vivacious tempers, to these baths and their general temperate modes of living. 
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trance.of the village, and are well defended from fire. At the end 
of the’court yard is a little gate leading to a meadow, or a kitchen 
arden, but fruit trees are very rare. ‘The richer peasants paint their 
Toces outside, the favorite colors being green for the wals and red 
for the roofs. But many show merely rough wood, darkened by the 
effect of time. * * * * ‘The ornaments and covering of the 
roof, the galleries, and the staircases, remind the traveler of the 
Swiss chaléts, but the interior is entirely different. The Baron de- 
scribes the interior of one ef the cottages which he and his party en- 
tered, as clean and spacious, the walls being smoothly planed and the 
floor, which had first been washed, strewed with fine twigs. “In one 
of the corners,” says he, “were seen images of saints, with lamps 
burning beneath them ; benches were fixed along the walls, and there 
were six rush-bottomed chairs. By the side of a very old table 
was another of quite modern appearance, with a cover, and support- 
ing a porcelain tea-service. ‘The engravings hung on the walls 
showed the same confusion ; there were legends of saints, in the na- 
tional taste, mingled with others of most incongruous subjects ; tales 
and fables, with explanations in prose and verse beneath; and 
amongst these chef d’euvres, the portrait of Napoleon between the 
“mperors Alexander and Nicholas.” 
The dress of the peasants is well adapted to their circumstances. 
“ Their costume in winter,” says Harlhausen, “ is a short pelisse of 
sheepskin; in summer, a caftan of coarse gray, or, for the richer, 
deep blue cloth, confined by a broad belt of some gray color, and a 
felt hat ornamented by a riband and metal buckle; the jaunty 
yarnschik (postilion) will even add a rose, a peacock’s feather, or 
some ornament of that sort. ‘Their trowsers are worn very wide, 
and are tucked into the boots; but in summer the boots are often 
replaced by sandals, made} of the bark of a tree, and fastened by 
thongs to the leg, which, as well as the foot, is enveloped in a fold of 
linen which serves for a stocking. The shirts worn by the Russian 
peasantry were formerly of linen, but they are now mostly cotton, 
and dyed red,—for with the common people, the words red and 
beautiful are identical and synonymous. The principal garment of 
the women is a long robe of woollen, cotton, or sometimes silk, fast- 
ened round the waist by a colored girdle; and in winter they wear 
over it a short pelisse, which bears the name of douchegresha, that is 
to say, warmer of the soul.” The holiday dresses of the women are 
sometimes quite elegant. The Baron saw theholiday costume of the 
wife of the peasant, the furniture of whose house has been described. 
He speaks of the petticoat and jacket as made of beautiful white silk 
stuff, embroidered with gold, and as having cost more than 500 silver 
rubles (about $400.) The husband of this woman, as well as her- 
self, was a bond-servant, belonging to Prince Saltikoff. The food of 
the peasant is rye bread, his chief sustenance, sour cabbage soup, 
salted cucumbers, eggs, salt fish, bacon, lard, mushrooms, and onions, 
His favorite dish is a mixture of meat and rye flour seasoned with 
onions and garlic. Of meat he eats but little. His common drink is 
quas, a fermented liquor made by pouring hot water on rye or barley 
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meal. Besides this, he drinks tea, mead, and spiritous liquors, the 
consumption of the latter in the empire amounting annually to more 
than 80,000,000 gallons. 

The peasant is religious in his way, and very superstitious. His 
faults and vices are chiefly those incident to the condition of a bonds- 
man. His virtues decidedly preponderate. He has great powers of 
endurance, and evinces a wonderful aptness in receiving and profit- 
ing by instruction. His versatility is really surprising. “ He will,” 
says Venables, “ plough to-day, weave to-morrow, help to build a house 
the third day, and the fourth, if his master need an extra coachman, 
he will mount the box, and drive four horses abreast as if it were his 
daily occupation. None of these operations, except, perhaps, the last, 
will be as well performed as in a country where the division of labor 
is more thoroughly understood. They will all, however, be suffici- 
ently well done to ‘ serve the turn, a favorite phrase in Russia. The 
people are very ingenious, but perseverance is wanting ; and though 
they carry many arts to a high degree of excellence, they generally 
stop short of perfection.” 

Tue Army.—The regular army of Russia was first formed by 
Peter the great; and, at his death, it numbered 110,000 men, in 
good discipline. By each successive sovereign of Russia the army 
has been improved and augraented, particularly by Alexander and 
Nicholas. Its discipline and organization are now remarkably com- 
plete. Recruits are taken from among the peasants and artisans, all 
of whom are liable to compulsory service. The ordinary levies are 
about two in every hundred of the inhabitants. A peasant, on being 
enlisted, is, at once, with his family, released from bondage; and, 
after a service of eight years, may retire from the army and pursue 
the avocations of a free man. Formerly, the term of service was 
twenty years; but it has been wisely and humanely shortened by 
Nicholas, At the present time, the army numbers not less than 
1,000,000 men, divided into six bodies; (a.) the great movable 
European Army of Occupation, consisting of 465,720 men and 1,200 
pieces of ordnance ; (b.) the Huropean Army of Reserve, 202,480 men, 
and 472 pieces of artillery ; (c.) the Caucasian Army, 150,167 men, 
and 302 cannon ; (d.) the Army of Finland, 16,000 men, and 16 
cannon ; (e.) the Army of Orenburg, 64,000 men, and 16 cannon ; 
(f.) the Army of Siberia, 16,000 men, and 16 pieces of ordnance. Be- 
sides these troops, there are several regular corps of Cossacks, 
amounting to 50,000 men; and other irregular Cossack troops, who 
guard the frontiers of the empire. 

Russia, therefore, it will be seen, is able to send into the field, at 
any moment, even beyond its own bounds, 800,000 troops well sup- 
plied with artillery. These troops, though not as active and intelli- 
gent, perhaps, as those of England and France, possess, in the highest 
perfection, the two chief qualities of a soldier,—implicit obedience 
and indomitable courage. They hesitate not to undertake any en- 
terprise, however desperate ; and perhaps no troops in the world can 
equal them in fortitude under the greatest hardships and privations. 
In their own country, they are invincible; and abroad, under com- 
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petent officers, they are at least equal to the best soldiers which 
western Europe has produced. 

Of late years, the education of those who are to become officers in 
the army, has received particular attention. The principal institu- 
tion founded for this purpose is that of the Corps des Cadets at Peters- 
burg, in which are about 1,000 pupils. There are also schools for 
cadets at Moscow, Woronesch, Polotsk, Tula, Tamboff, and other 
places. The pupils of all these institutions graduate as ensigns. 
During peace, promotion from the rank of ensign to that of colonel, 
depends on seniority in time of war, on gallantry as well as seniority. 
Among the common soldiers, after two years’ service a soldier may . 
become a sub-officer; and the latter, after serving twelve years, 
ranks as an ensign. Soldiers leaving the army at the expiration of 
their term of service, are entitled to a small pension; those who are 
disabled during service are provided for by the state; and those who 
choose to remain after their term has expired, receive double pay, 
and gain other privileges. But the pay of both officers and men is 
very meagre, and insufficient for their proper support ; which consti- 
tutes the greatest drawback to the efficiency of the army. The evil, 
however, was more extensive in former days than it is at present, 
the government having increased the wages both of officers and men. 
Even yet, however, their pay is inadequate to their proper mainte- 
nance, 

Tuz Navy.—The navy of Russia, as its army, was first established 
by Peter the Great. It has been fostered by each succeeding sover- 
eign ; and, considering the natural situation of Russia, has attained a 
surprising degree of efficiency. By means of it, she government has 
complete control of the Baltic, Black and Caspiga Seas ; but this, na- 
turally, is the greatest extent its maritime power is likely to reach, 
until the empire acquires more seacoasts shan are now within its 
limits. The most important naval stations are Cronstadt on the Gulf 
of Finland, and Sevastopal on the Black Sea. In 1840, the navy con- 
sisted of 56 ships of the line, earryiag from 74 to 120 guns; 48 
frigates, carrying from 44 to 60 guns, and a proportionate number of 
sloops of war, brigs and steamers, At present, the navy consists of 
715 vessels, with 5,500 guns; the mercantile marine consists of 
1,100 vessels, carrying 100,009 tons,* 

Finances.—The revenue of Russia is derived from the capitation 
tax laid on every bondsman belonging to individuals, from the obrok 





*The history of Russian Steam Navigation is given in the subjoined condensed form, 
ina recent German periodical: “ We are able te sommunicate the following authentic 
data relative to steam navigation in Russia: Since the year 1807, when Fulton introduced 
the first steamer into North America, this discovery was speedily brought into general 
application, especially for the coasting service. In St. Petersburg the first steamer was 
built in 1815, by Charles Nikolajewitsch ; it was constructed in our own manufactory, 
and was at first employed merely for conveying passengers across to Cronstadt, and oe- 
casionally for taking ships in tow. From this period steam navigation was more and 
more developed in Russia, and it is now employed to a large extent in the Baltic, the 
Caspian, the Sea of Azov, the Black and W ite seas, the Pacific, &c. St. Petersburg 
alone has thirty-seven steamers, which trade with Cronstadt, Peterhoff, Oranienbaum, 
Schlusselburg, Revol, Helsingfors, Abo, Stockholm, Lubeck, Copenhagen, Havre, and 
London. In the year 1845, a steamboat service was established between Hull and 
St. Petersburg. In the beginning of that year fifty-four public and private steamers, under 
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paid by the peasants of the crown estates, and from the tax of 1? per 
cent. laid on the capital of merchants; from the customs’ duties, the 
spirit duties, the monopoly of the salt mines and brine springs ; from 
the crown mines, and the seignorage on corn; from stamps, licenses, 
etc., and the tax laid on the sale of immovable property ; and from 
other miscellaneous sources. The taxes are farmed in parts, and in 
part collected by officers of the government. The expenditures of 
the empire, respecting which, as well as of the revenue, it is difficult to 
procure exact information, are made in keeping up the army and navy, 
in paying the interest and sinking fund of the public debt, and on the 
civil list, internal administration, publie works, the diplomatic 
service, etc. The revenue and the expenditure are about equal, 
each amounting annually, at the present time, to £20,000,000. The 
public debt is estimated at £122,000,000, which is not only less by 
far than that of England, but is not as large as that of France, 
(£221,000,000,) or that of Austria, (£180,000,000.) 

Reuicton.—The religion of the state is the Russo-Greek, though 
other religious persuasions are tolerated. The Russo-Greek Church 
differs from the Roman Catholic in the following particulars: It de- 
nies the supremacy of the Pope; prohibits celibacy in its clergy, no 
priest being allowed to perform religious functions before he is mar- 
ried, or after he becomes a widower ; has its service performed in 
the native tongue, the singing being unaccompanied by instrumental 
music ; and permits all persons to read and study the Scriptures in 
their vernacular, The Russian Church had its metropolitan nomina- 
ted by the Patriarch of Constantinople, until the capture of that city 
by the infidels, (1453;) after which, till the time of Peter, the 
clergy appointed their own metropolitan. Since the reign of that 
sovereign, the emperor has been the head of the church, and its af- 
fairs have been managed by a synod. ‘There are in the empire 
about 500 cathedrals and 30,000 churches ; the latter employ 70,000 
regular clergymen ; and 550 convents, of which 480 are for men and 
70 for women. No country, perhaps, possesses so many fine 
churches as Russia. Nearly every village, however mean, has its 
temple, adorned with a gilded dome and spire. These churches are 
nearly all built of brick, plastered and pointed, and in the Grecian 
style of architecture. Adjoining each church is a belfry, containing 
a number of large bells, which are often rung, much to the delight 
of the peasants, who are’ passionately fond of their music. No 
member of the established church is allowed to renounce his faith, 
and join another communion; but all religions may be openly pro- 
fessed, and their rites practised, anywhere in the empire, except the 








the Russian flag, traded on the Neva and on the coast of Finland ; since 1846 the line be- 
tween Stettin and St. Petersburg has been traversed bythe mail steamer Waldimer. In 
that year, 1846, the Steam Navigation Company was formed in St. Petersburg, and ex- 
ists there at this time, The steamers Hokeril and Peterhoff, built by this company, first 
ran in 1850, at which time the number of private steamers had greatly increased. Among 
these the screw steamers Hengischt and Bellamo deserve sopvabll atagion. There are 


now above ninety private steamers under the Russian flag. The imperial war frigate 
Villagos has lately made its first trial on the ocean. ” m ‘ 
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Jewish, which is excluded from Russia Proper. The Church has its 
dissenters, (called raskolniks,) who are again subdivided into 70 
sects. 

Epucation.—The government has atways been, since the time of 
Peter, and is now, anxious to increase the facilities for education. 
An organized plan for carrying on public instruction was devised by 
Alexander in 1802, to which, in its essential features, the system 
now followed is conformed. The empire is divided into a certain num- 
ber of districts, in each of which is, or is to be, established a university, 
lyceums, (for the instruction of those destined for civil offices,) gymna- 
siums, and high and elementary schools. Lach district has over it a 
curator, who reports to the minister of public instruction; but the 
course of study, the examinations, the amount of fees, etc., are all 
prescribed by the government. There are now in operation in Rus- 
sia seven universities of a high order. They are: 1. The University 
of Dorpat, founded in 1632, which had, in 1838, 74 professors, and, 
in 1844, 484 students, and 58,936 volumes in its library; 2. The 
University of Moscow, founded in 1705, which had, in 1844, 836 
students, and, in 1838, 99 professors, and a library of 45,000 vol- 
umes; 3. The University of Kasan, founded in 1803, which had, in 
1844, 359 students, and, in 1838, 76 professors. In this university 
are taught the Arabic, Persian, Turkish and Mongolian languages. 
4. The University of Kharkof, founded in 1803, which, in 1844, had 
410 students, and, in 1838, 81 professors; 5. Zhe University of St. 
Petersbura, founded in 1819, which, in 1844, had 557 students, and, 
in 1838, 73 professors; 6. The University of Helsingfors, in Fin- 
land, founded in 1827, to supply the place of that of Alo, (founded 
in 1640, by Christina of Sweden, and burnt in 1827,) which, in 1848, 
had 463 students, and, in 1838, 40 professors; 7. The University of 
Kiev, founded in 1833, to supply the place of that of Wilna, (sup- 
pressed after the last Polish imsurrection,) which, in 1844, had 320 
students, and, in 1838, 88 professors. There are four more univer- 
sity districts, which are, as yet, only supplied with gymnasiums, 
schools, ete. Besides these institutions, managed by the Minister of 
Public Instruction, there are others, not under his special supervision, 
founded for particular purposes: military schools; schools intended 
for the nobility ; medical academies; and schools controlled by the 
clergy. These latter are among the oldest and best educational in- 
stitutions of the empire. They comprise four academies, in which 
instruction in the more advanced branches is imparted, and which 
have the power of conferring degrees, (A. M. and M. D.;) 36 dio- 
cesan schools; about 400 district, and, even a larger number of par- 
ish schools, In the class of institutions just mentioned, (i. e., those 
under the control of the clergy,) about 100,000 scholars receive in- 
struction. In St. Petersburg, there is a Normal School ; an institu- 
tion for educating men as schoolmasters. 

The least encouragement has been given to the elementary 
schools, which, until of late years, were not very successful. Now, 
however, {their condition and progress are highly satisfactory. In 
1804, the number of schools under the superintendence of the min- 
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ister of instruction, was 499, with 33,481 pupils; in 1824, 1,411, 
with 69,629 pupils ; in 1835, 1,681, with 85,707 pupils. From 1837 
to 1844, 4,924 additional schools were put into operation, and, in 
1844, the number of pupilS amounted to 271,262. The govern- 
ment expended in 1835, for school purposes, 28,734,141 rubles. In 
the same year, the military schools numbered 152, with 179,580 
pupils; the ecclesiastical, 601, with 67,424 scholars; and those 
founded for other special purposes, private, etc., 1,522, with 127,864 
pupils. The total number of scholars was, in that year, 460,575 ; 
of whom 252,311 were educated at the government’s expense. 

The most important sciences taught in the universities are geogra- 
phy, history, literature, and Russian statistics, etc. Lectures on 
political economy are prohibited. Professors and teachers in the 
universities rank according to merit and seniority. Their regular 
salaries are exceedingly low, a professor being allowed by the gov- 
ernment only £80 a year, and his assistant £32 each student, sup- 
ported at the public expense, being allowed £8 for the same time. 

Lireraturs.—The literature of Russia, which is now in a flour- 
ishing state, and rich enough to attract the attention of the other 
nations of Europe, may be said to have commenced its existence 
with the 18th century. Books, in every department of learning, ap- 
pear yearly in the empire, some of which are of great value; and 
numerous journals, devoted to politics, literature and science, are 
published in various languages. Before the year 1800, not over 
1,000 works had been printed in the empire: now, they amount to 
at least 50,000, many of which, however, are translations from for- 
eign languages, particularly the French. The people, especially 
those of the cities, have an increasing taste for reading, which is 
gratified, not only by the perusal of national works, but also of others 
written in foreign tongues, of which about 400,000 volumes, chiefly 
French and German, are annually imported. As respects the 
capabilities of the Russians for science, the following opinion is ex- 
pressed by Hrman : “It must be allowed that they are gifted with 
superficial liveliness, and the faculty of comprehending readily what- 
ever is well defined ; but, on the other hand, they are deficient in 
that fine and deeply- seated sense of truth, which alone can give birth 
to original and continuous research. They have a decided preference 
for mathematical studies, in which they often succeed. This prepon- 
derance of the intellectual faculty over the feelings; the liking for 
what is positive and definitely settled; and the dislike of doubt, 
which calls for further inquiry, seems to establish a curious recipro- 
city between the mental character and the religious professions of the 
class under consideration.. At all events, here we find in close con- 
tuct, and not separated by any intermediate shades of opinion, the 
most orthodox, conscientious adherence to the rites and doctrines of 
the Greek Church, and the most uncompromising, purely rational in- 
fidelity. The numerous religious sects which have sprung up among 
the people, and which form a medium between those extremes, never 
extend to the upper classes of society.” There are in Russia several 
scientific societies; and a number of public libraries, containing, 
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each, from 100,000 to 400,000 volumes. The Romanzow Museum 
is distinguished for its collection of national antiquities, and other 
curiosities ; and the imperial library, at St. Petersburg, contains, be- 
sides about 400,000 volumes, as many as 17,000 manuscripts. 





ART. IL—THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI. 


In our September number we left Gov. Sergeant in great tribula- 
tion, owing to the inadequacy of the means afforded him by the 
general government, of efficiently administering the territorial gov- 
ernment of Mississippi; at that time, the remoteness of the terri- 
tory from the seat of government, rendered all communication be- 
tween the two very difficult and infrequent. In his letters of Sept., 
1798, the governor implored that Congress would establish facilities 
of intercourse between himself and the general government,—and, 
in the following October, reiterates his complaints of the length of 
time since he heard from the Secretary of State ; also, of his enor- 
mous expenses—to provide for which, he recommends the establish- 
ment of a revenue office at Natchez, where “foreign rum, sugar and 
coffee, were consumed in large quantities.” He also recommended 
the appointment of an inspector of cotton, or a delegation of author- 
ity to himself, as “it might be made of some emolument to him, 
and would keep him in his disbursements, to which his pay was in- 
adequate.”* He also prayed for the appointment of judges, saying 
that Judge Bruin was indefatigable and meritorious; “ but, for want 
of another judge, we are wretched. The people, smarting from our 
delinquency, will become restless, and I tremble for the conse- 
quences. Reputation is at stake, and every moment hazard in- 
creases.” He also entreated the Secretary of State to transmit to 
him the laws of the different states, a seal, and stationery. 

Against all these inconveniences, the governor could oppose only 
his own indomitable will, aided by his past experience in the North- 
west. He determined to be governor, not only in name, but in fact. 
He would not, like 


“ Albany, with feeble hand, 
Sway borrowed truncheon of command.” 


He had been an officer in the army, under circumstances when the 
force of arms supplied the place of law. Placed now in a similar situ- 
ation—suddenly transferred to a country, the inhabitants of which 
were, in his own language, “composed of various characters, and 
among them the most abandoned of villains’—he resolved to wrest 
the law to his authority, and exercise every power, however despo- 
tic, which the public safety might require. In one of his letters, de- 


* Ata still later period the governor wrote: “If some compensation is not made me 
for past services, my pockets will soon be empty of everything but honor; and honor, 
you, as well as Falstaff, do acknowledge, will no more discharge the expenses of 


this government than set a broken leg.” 
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ploring the want of judges, he says: “In consequence thereof, I am 
sometimes constrained to measures, that imperious necessity only can 
justify. They will, no doubt, be noticed by the malcontents, of 
whom there are not a few; and amongst them some most unprin- 
cipled scoundrels, who manage with great art and address.” * * * 


“Soured by the seeming inattention of the government, which, no doubt, 
is insidiously blazoned by Spanish emissaries, we are losing the inhabitants, 
while discontent is every moment increasing among those who remain. 

“Tt is not strange it should be so; for, destitute of municipal law or effi- 
cient magistrates, our state is truly deplorable, and, until the arrival of the 
judges, it cannot be otherwise. Diffused over our country are aliens of 
various characters, and among them the most abandoned villains, who have 
escaped from the chains and prisons of Spain, and been convicted of the 
blackest crimes. It would be wise policy to provide for extirpating such 
from our territory. We have no prisons, and the vilest offenders calculate, 
therefore, with some certainty, uponimpunity. I have done everything in 
my power, more, perhaps; but, I trust, necessity will plead my justification. All, 
however, is inadequate, and very just cause of complaint will remain till 
some complete system for our good regulation be adopted, which I most 
fervently supplicate, for the sake of the people; for the fair reputation and 
dignity of the United States, and for my own honor and peace.”* 


The foregoing sketch of the condition of the territory, will incline 
the reader’s mind to view with less censure the acts by which the 
governor endeavored to correct the evils by which he was surround- 
ed, however despotic, at the present day, they would appear to be. 

His first measure was the posting of all the soldiers at Loftus’ 
Heights, “to save the men from debauchery, and for other reasons 
of national importance.” This he recommended to General Wilkin- 
son, who had recently arrived. 

His next care was to provide a court-house and jail. In this 
scheme he proved unsuccessful. In a letter, of Sept., 1798, he 
wrote: “At Natchez is a Roman Catholic church, which would 
make a convenient court-house; but ,having been consecrated, it 
would violate the feelings of about a dozen families of the holy 
Catholic religion, and be disagreeable to our neighbors, as it was 
built by the king of Spain.” 

“There is an appendage to the church, built by the king of Spain, 
which has been occupied by Capt. Guion. The troops will leave, 
but reluctantly. I wish to appropriate this building to the purpose 
of a court-house.” 

About this time the governor wrote to Gen. Matthews, who “ had 
come forward in behalf of a New-England company of land specula- 
tors,” that all rights, derived from Georgia, to public lands, must be 
suspended till provided for by Congress ;” and in October, 1798, he is- 
sued a proclamation, forbidding all persons from surveying lands, 
marking trees, &c., on penalty of fine and imprisonment. 





* In a letter, of the same date, the governor thus describes Natchez :—“ Natchez, from 
the perverseness of some of the people, the ebriety of the Indians and Negroes on Sun- 
days, has become a most abominable place, I must myself, in the absence of the judges, 
aim at some police, but it will be ineffectual without the aid of the garrison. Can you 
be good enough to command it ?” 
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He recommended to government the issuing of orders, prohibit- 
ing aliens from traveling through the territory without passports. 
Subsequently, the governor issued a proclamation, directing “all 
persons, not actually citizens, inhabiting the territory, or some one 
of the United States, to report themselves within two hours after their 
arrival at any of the settled posts of the territory, to a conservator of 
the peace, under the penalty of imprisonment ; and also prohibiting 
any person from entertaining or comforting any person neglecting 
to comply with this regulation.” The same proclamation continued 
the power of justices to administer the oath of allegiance, &c., till 
the 30th November following. This was dated Oct. 18th, 1798. 

By a proclamation, of the same date, he prohibited “ giving or 
vending to Indians, within three miles of Natchez, any whiskey, 
rum, brandy, or other ardent spirits, till the Ist Nov. following.” 
It will presently appear that the latter proclamation was dictated by 
the apprehended approach of about 2,000 Indians. 

About this time, also, the governor ordered the arrest of John 
Callihan and William West, on suspicion of being associated with 
Zachariah Cox, who, (as appears in a former number of this history,) 
had been imprisoned and had escaped ; and in a letter to Gen. Wil- 
kinson, of Nov., 1798, he says, that he had ordered one 
White to be arrested for “ impudent observations.” In a preceding 
letter to Gen. W., he discussed the mode of recapturing Z. Cox, 
whom Governor Gayoso had refused to deliver up, and adds, 
“Could we rely on any of the soldiers in the fort, the affair would 
wear a good face, and promise us success.” In Nov. following, he 
offered a reward of $300 for the apprehension of Cox, and also 
wrote to Mr. Welch, of the Indian Agency, informing him that Cox 
is to pass through the Indian nation, on his way to Tombigby, and 
requesting his aid in arresting him. He also wrote a similar letter 
to Mitchell, the Indian Agent. Numerous were the schemes laid by 
the governor, during his administration, to recapture Cex, until the 
death of the offender, some time afterwards, deprived him of all 
chance of vindicating his own insulted dignity and the majesty of 
the law. 

The greatest stretch of authority, which the governor was com- 
pelled to exercise, was the grant of power to William Dunbar, to 
grant letters of administration of the estates of decedents, taking 
bond, with security, &c., thus, by a single letter patent, creating an 
office, presvribing the laws for its administration, and appointing an 
officer to fill it. Royalty could have done no more! 

About this time the governor entertained much apprehension of 
danger from a combination of the Indians and the aliens, whom he 
had previously denounced. In Oct., 1798, he wrote: We shall not 
enrol in the militia more than 800men. I almost despair of recon- 
ciling them to each other, or concentrating all their good-will to our 
government. Our frontier is exposed to invasion through the Span- 
ish dominions, and also by the Indians, and sound policy should ob- 
tain for us some special indulgence.” 

In a letter to Gen. W., same date, he says: “So soon as the 
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enrolment (to which I expect much insidious opposition from base 
and designing men) shall have been effected, I propose to have, on 
paper at least, a select corps, equal to one-half of the efficient force of 
the district, well-armed and accoutred and officered, to act on the 
shortest notice ; with these | propose to take the field, and co-operate 
with your excellency.” 

These preparations may have had an eye to the apprehended war 
which (as will appear by reference to our preceding No.) the gov- 
ernor was expecting to occur between the United States and France, 
and were, probably, accelerated by a rumor, which had just reached 
him, of the approach of about 2,000 Indians towards Natchez, with 
the avowed object of demanding from him provisions and ammuni- 
tion, sufficient to enable them to carry on a war against the Cadeans, 
an Indian tribe inhabiting Louisiana, This demand, being contrary 
to the treaty between the United States and Spain, he prepared to 
resist, and prevent the invasion of the Cadeans. Ina few days a 
part of the Indians arrived—consisting only of 200 warriors—and 
assembled at Concord, opposite to Natchez. They stated that they 
had received every species of injury and insult from the Cadeans, 
had patiently endured all for a long time, in the hope, founded on 
the assurance of Gov. Gayoso, that they should obtain satisfaction 
without resorting to war. That, disappointed in this, they had em- 
bodied themselves, to the number of 2,000 warriors, and proposed 
to cross the Mississippi and attack the Cadeans ; that they were without 
arms and ammunition, or provisions, and relied on the bounty of 
their father, the United States, to supply them. The governor, hav- 
ing obtained an Indian interpreter, replied, in a firm and affectionate 
addre #88, which is subjoined : 


“My children, I am glad to see you, and take you by the hand in the 
name of the United States, and express to you their friendly disposition 
for the Choctaw Nation—which I shall never fail to give you proofs of, so 
far as is proper. Of this, my own good will for you, there may be some 
of your warriors present who have had some of the most unequivocal 
proofs; and when I call their attention to an affair happening at Fort 
Washington, upon the Belle Rivier, fouryears since, where a small party 
was surrounded by a considerable body of drunken men, with guns and 
tomahawks in their hands—they will recollect who it was that, at the risk 
of his own life, saved theirs, gave them again to see their wives and chil- 
dren, and to appear, at this time, to support and defend their dearest in- 
terests. A mark of affection so strong, must force your belief that he will 
alws ays : be your best friend, so long as you conduct yourselves well. 

“ My ou lren, I shall immediately cause you to be furnished with pro- 
visions, but I cannot supply you with arms or ammunition to go to war 
with the Indians who are under the protection of the Spaniards; because 
we have mutually agreed to restrain such conduct, and that neither party 
yn _ into the territory of the other for hostile purposes. If you de- 
sire it, I shall represent your grievances to Gayoso, and should ample sat- 
iafnct tion not immediate ly he given you, state the same to the President of 
the United States, and endeavor to i permission for you to carry on the 


war; and in that case, you will be supplied with ammunition ; and so great 
is my love to you, that I will endeavor to obtain leave to interest myself 
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for you, as though the cause of offence had immediately been offered to me 
in person. 

“ My children, I am lately arrived in this country, and am not prepared 
to meet your wants. I believe, however, it cannot be long before | shall 
have it in my power to show my charity for your wives and children, and 
to afford you some ammunition for the purpose of hunting. But when 
you come to see me, it must be in small parties, and you must bring me a 
letter of introduction from Mr. Mitchell, who has been appointed to reside 
in your nation—to do you good offices. Your large parties distress the 
white people, who are not able to furnish them with provisions. You must 
conduct yourself soberly, and with good order here; and you must take 
nothing from the inhabitants without their consent; and if they should ever 
offer you injury, which I hope cannot happen, you must make your 
complaints to me, and I will cause you to have ample justice; for such is 
my duty as well as inclination; and also to observe one general rule for 
the white and red men, and that is, to afford them all protection while they 
behave well—and equally punish them if they injure each other. My chil- 
dren, I talk to you plainly. For, as I have come to reside among you, it is 
necessary we should fully understand one another. I therefore inform 
you, that complaints have lately been made unto me of white persons 
being robbed and ill-treated whilst traveling in your country. You are to 
prevent this; but you are to suffer none of them to come among you with- 
out a writing from me, or other person appointed to give licenses; and un- 
less they have such authority, you must make them prisoners, and send 
them to me, * * - 

“T have ordered you some provisions for this day, and as soon as you 
inform me that you are prepared for your departure, I will see that you are 
supplied for your journey.” 


The address of the governor had the desired effect, and the red 
wave which threatened for a while to overwhelm his precarious bark 
of authority, receded quietly beneath the influence of his Canute-like, 
but more potent eloquence. The Indians retired to their wigwams, 
and so far from ever afterwards exhibiting any unfriendly disposition 
to the Americans, became their devoted friends and useful allies at a 
future period, when their co-operation was of vital importance to the 
interests of those states and territories bordering on the Spanish do- 
minions. This happy result was mainly attributable to Governor 
Sergeant’s mild and conciliatory conduct towards them during the 
whole course of his administration. 

The governor’s military measures having been thus consummated, 
he turned his thoughts to the improvement of the territory by the 
arts of peace. In a letter of October 17th, to the Secretary of 
State, he had shown his solicitude on this subject, in which he 
hoped “ that the United States would not forget the interests of a 
whole government, which, feeble, and onthe confines of the United 
States, with jarring interests among the people, required a parent’s 
fostering care.” In the same letter, he prays “for the adjustment 
of land claims, provision for seminaries of learning and for religious 
purposes, together with encouragement in judiciously settling the 
country.” Again, in December following, he wrote: “The population 
is small, very inferior to the adjacent establishment in Louisiana, 
and this consideration in our distant and defenceless state, upon any 
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occasion of disgust with the general government, might incline them 
to seek a reunion with the old province. Equitable decision on 
their land claims would produce a preference of the United States, 
but remaining a mere handful of men, their apprehension from red as 
well as white neighbors might nevertheless induce a conduct na- 
tionally injurious. To correct this, would recommend the establish- 
ment of a land office, and encourage settlement to a considerable ex- 
tent; for with our present number, we are in continual anxiety from 
the Choctaw Indians.” 

Deferring an account of the further measures of the governor for 
our next number, we will close this by an extract of a letter which 
grew out of his foreign relations. In December, 1798, a correspond- 
ence occurred between the Governor and M. Tilhiene, commandant 
of Fort Moro ; and in reply to a requisition of the latter for the extra- 
dition of a fugitive from the Spanish dominions, the Governor wrote 
the following reply :— 


“Perfectly disposed to aid the operation of justice, in benefit even to 
nations unconnected by amity with the United States, and persuaded that 
it is their intention to consider Spain in a very favorable point of view, I 
am anxious promptly to deliver over to your justice the fugitives therefrom, 
and could not, for a moment, hesitate to surrender any atrocious malefac- 
tor, escaping from your government, and found within this territory, had 
not an asylum been granted to a most abandoned offender against the Uni- 
ted States, within the province of Louisiana—his excellency, the govern- 
or-general, believing the treaty made no provision to authorize his giving 
him up at my request. Having, however, no reason to alter my opinion 
then expressed, (save the example of his excelleuey,) I will demonstrate 
my love of justice by arresting Palmer, if to be found within my juris- 
diction.” 


ART. II —THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER AND ITS LEVEES, ETC. 


“Two causes oppose themselves to all human improvements : the difficulty 
of convincing the public of their utility and practicability, and the greater 
difficulty of withdrawing men from their habitual courses.”—Report of S. Van 
Wickle, Chairman of Committee, on behalf of the. Senate of Louisiana. 


Tue report published in the supplement of the New-Orleans Bee 
of the 13th April, 1850, over the signature of 8S. Van Wickle, chair- 
man of committee on behalf of the Senate, “to inquire into the pre- 
sent condition of the Mississippi River,” &c., contains some rather 
singular, and, as I think, exceedingly erroneous views on the subject 
of Hydrodynamics, which it would be perhaps not improper te 
notice. It purports to be an individual report, dissenting from the 
majority report, which I have not seen. A considerable part of the 
report is made up of extracts from the views of others with whom 
he agrees, and quotations from works which, it is evident to any one 
familiar with the principles of Hydrodynamics, he misunderstands, and, 
consequently, misrepresents. The above sentence, which I find in the 
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body of the report, and* which, though not marked with inverted 
commas, I believe is intended as a quotation from Darby’s Louisiana, 
Ihave adopted as a very appropriate heading to the few remarks 
which I intend to make in reference to that repert in connection with 
the subject, the principles of which have long since been settled as 
Jjized maxims of science. 

[t is a great misfortune for those who reside near the Mississippi 
River, that their lives and their property should be left exposed to 
the constantly recurring danger of its overflow, for which there ap- 
pears no present prospect of a permanent remedy. The most absurd 
speculative theories are broached in the very face of experience and 
science, and unhesitatingly adopted; while the most authentic teach- 
ings of the one, and the plainest maxims of the other, are set down as 
impracticable, and can scarcely find an ear willing to receive them. 
In the meantime, the river and its tributaries continued to inflict 
yearly upon the productive industry of the state a loss amounting to 
millions ; and nothing is done to remedy the evil, except some feeble 
and ineflective efforts to check the growth of the upas, by trimming 
some of its branches instead of striking at its root. 

[t is evident that the surface of the water in the channel of the 
Mississippi has been, for some years back, steadily rising ; but whether 
that rise in the surface of the water is caused by a corresponding rise 
in the bottom of the bed of the river from increased deposits of sed- 
imentary matter, or by the enclosure within its channel of a greater 
quantity of water than formerly, from the increase of levees, is sub- 
ject to a diversity of opinion. Mr. Van Wickle seems to adopt the 
latter opinion, in which, to say the least, it is more than probable he 
is mistaken. 

That the Atchafalaya, Plaquemine, and other outlets of the river, 
have been, of late years, cleared out, and that their channels now 
discharge a much larger quantity of water than they did previously, 
there can be no doubt; so that it is probable, whatever increase in 
the volume of water in the channel of the river has been produced by 
the increase cf levees, has been at least counterbalanced by the in- 
creased discharge. There is, therefore, more reason to believe the 
rise in the surface of the river has been caused by the gradual eleva- 
tion of its bed from the yearly deposits of sedimentary matter, than 
by any increase in the quantity of water now inclosed in the channel 
by the increase of levees. The extension of the course of the river 
into the Gulf must also necessarily increase the deposits, and raise 
the surface of the water. 

Mr. Van Wickle takes from Darby’s Louisiana an extract, there 
quoted from Cuvier’s “ Essay on the Theory of the Earth,” purport- 
ing to give the views of M. De Prony, a celebrated French engineer, 
as communicated by him to Baron Cuvier, in which it is stated that 
the Po, in Italy, which had been confined for a great many years 
within high banks, had so raised the bed of its channel that it was, 
at the time referred to, (1813,) higher than the roofs of the houses in 
Ferrara ; and that M. De Prony recommended, as the only remedy, 
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the making of a new channel for the more ready discharge of its 
waters through the low grounds which have been formed by its allu- 
vial deposits. 

That Mr. Van Wickle is mistaken in his interpretation of M. De 
Prony’s opinions, as well as Mr. Darby, (if | am correct in ascribing 
the quotation to his work,) the very language used shows clearly 
enough. 

Mr. Van Wickle and Mr. Darby speak of outlets to carry off the 
surplus water of the Mississippi. Baron Cuvier represents M. De 
Prony as recommending new channels for the Adige and the Po, 
through the low grounds adjacent to their (then) channels. The 
channels of these rivers had been so filled up with the heavy ma- 
terial brought down from the mountains on both sides of the valley 
through which they run, that they were no longer safe conductors of 
their waters; therefore, M. De Prony recommended, not outlets, 
but “new channels,” 

Is Mr. Van Wickle in favor of changing the Mississippi from its 
present channel, and making a new one for it? If so, M. De 
Prony’s opinion, as quoted, may appear to be in point, but in no case 
can it be introduced as authority for outlets. 

Mr. Van Wickle quotes from a late article of Dr. Peck’s, publish- 
ed in the February number of De Bow’s Review, and also from a 
work of Professor Mahan, to show that, while the Po, confined within 
narrow banks, had filled up its channel, the Loire, confined within 
wide banks, had not done so. He certainly cannot draw the con 
clusion from these quotations that water, confined within narrow 
channels, deposits more sedimentary matter than where it flows be- 
tween widely separated banks, for such a conclusion would be direct- 
ly in the face of all experience and every principle of Hydrody- 
namics. The facts above may be true, and there may be attending 
circumstances that would very satisfactorily account for the result, if 
they were placed before us. Neither of the quotations speaks of the 
character of the bed of either river, nor of the nature of the material 
with which the bed of the Po is said to have been filled up. The Po 
flows from the Alps and the elevated region at their foot, and emp- 
ties its water into the Adriatic, through the valley that lies between 
these mountains and the Apennines. The material which has filled 
up the bed of the Po may consist, for the most part, of the debris 
which its waters and those of its tributaries have brought down from 
the mountains, and which, though the current did not find it difficult 
to move where the greatness of the fall gave it velocity and power, 
might have found more difficult to move after they had reached the 
low country, where the water loses much of its velocity and power. 
That the alluvial soil is carried off by the water, Baron Cuvier tells 
us, when he states that the mouth of the river has steadily advanced 
into the Adriatic from the alluvial deposits. That the Po, however, 
does not afford a parallel case to the Mississippi, must be evident 
from the fact, that its course is only 450 miles, and its mouth not far 
removed from the mountains, so that it cannot have the same 
amount of alluvial sedimentary matter, while it may carry nearly 
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to its mouth the more solid and heavy materials which it brings 
down from the mountains, or receives from its tributaries that come 
directly from those on either side of its course. 

The consequence may be, that the bed of its channel is formed of 
materials too heavy to be cleaned out by its current. 

The Mississippi, on the contrary, with the Missouri, has a course 
over 4,000 miles long, and with most of its tributaries runs through 
an immense extent of prairie country, which fills its water in time of 
flood with vast quantities of alluvial and sedimentary matter. 

Running through a valley longer than all Europe, its course ex- 
tends too far from the mountains to carry into the lower part of it 
any of the more solid and heavy materials which, no doubt, its tri- 
butaries wash from them. Consequently the bed of its channel con- 
sists altogether of soft alluvial soil, always moveable by a rapid 
current. 

But the language used by Dr. Peck gives an explanation for the 
filling up of the Po, which renders it unnecessary for me to suppose 
any other. He says, in Europe, two systems of leveling have been 
well tested : the one by giving the river a wide berth, as is exem- 
plified by the river Loire in France ; the other, by confining the river 
to a narrow channel, and leaving vents for the surplusage of water, 
during floods, as is exemplified by the river Po, in Italy ; and again 
he says, hence a river confined to a narrow berth, without vents 
for flood water, like the Mississippi, must necessarily fill up much 
faster than one confined by levees to a narrow berth, leaving sufhi- 
cient vents for its flood stages, as in the instance of the Po. Now 
here is the true secret of the filling up of the Po—it had outlets. In- 
stead of keeping the entire volume of water of the river together, 
and thus adding to its velocity, increasing its scouring power, and 
enabling it to clear out its channel, they made outlets, diminished 
the volume of water, lessened its velocity, and destroyed its scour- 
ing power; consequently the bed of its channel gradually filled up 
with the deposits, which the diminished power of the river was no 
longer able to clean out. 

Yet, strange as it is, this quotation is given in a report advocating 
outlets ; though by what process of reasoning outlets are sought to 
be proved useful to one river, by showing they were at least utterly 
worthless to another, we are left in the dark. 

The natural tendency of running water is to make a channel, not 
to fill it up, though causes interfering with, and obstructing its course, 
may sometimes make it do the latter. Asa general law of run- 
ning water, wherever it is confined within narrow banks, its velocity 
is greater than where permitted to spread itself more widely ; and 
where the velocity is greater, the deposits are less; consequently, 
we almost always see that narrow rivers have deeper channels than 
broad ones, the quantity ef water being, of course, equal. If the 
conclusion to which Mr, Van Wickle would seem to arrive be cor- 
rect, namely, that rivers confined in narrow channels fill up their 
beds sooner than those allowed a wide berth—then it follows, of 
course, that the faster water runs, and the deeper its channel, the 
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more sediment it deposits; which principle carried out, would make 
dead water retain its sediment more than rapid currents, and the 
narrowest rivers have the shallowest channels, thus leading to a pal- 
pable absurdity. From a process of reasoning like this, we must 
conclude that the necessary tendency of rivers is to fill up their 
beds, which, if correct, would give rise to the very natural inquiry, 
how their beds were originally formed. 

One of Mr. Van Wickle’s authorities, while relying upon the 
opinions of European engineers as to the situation of certain rivers 
in that quarter of the globe, is yet disposed to think they do not ap- 
ply altogether to the Mississippi, which he gravely informs us is a 
river in some respects sui generis. If that writer meant that the 
laws which govern running water in Europe and this country are dif- 
ferent, he ought to have pointed out in what that difference consists, 
and on what principle it is founded, 

While Mr. Van Wickle is anxious to improve the Mississippi, he 
is evidently opposed to cut-offs, because he believes them injurious to 
the channel of the river. This first objection is contained in a quota- 
tion from Colonel Campbell’s Report in 1845, in which he lays down 
the proposition, that “ when the longitudinal slope of a river is com- 
posed of a series of steep and gentie inclinations, it is observed that 
the water will rise less upon the steep, and more upon the gentle 
plain.” The object of the quotation, it is to be presumed, is to show 
that cut-offs causing the water from above to flow more rapidly than 
before, increases the danger of overflow in the reach below, where the 
fall is not so great. T hat this may be the effect on the first introduc. 
tion of the water through the new cut, is true, if it be made at once 
to its fuli cross-section, and in time of high water ; but as it is to be 
presumed that cut-ofls, when made, are generally made in time of low 
water, the water from above flowing into the reach below more rap- 
idly, communicates a part of its velocity to the water there, and soon 
accommodates the channel to the change, and makes it more uniform. 
But admitting the objection; doesnot the same exist against per- 
mitting a be nd, that could be cut through, to continue? Does not 
the current flow more rapidly along a straight reach than where it 
is obstructed by the increased resistance of a bend? Consequently, 
must not the water rise higher in or above a bend, than in a straight 
reach, and increase the danger of overflow there? The objection, 
therefore, so far, is the same in both instances; with this difference, 
however, that making a channel straight, enables the river gradually 
to remove that objection, whereas bends are continually increasing, 
and therefore becoming mam objectionable every year. Another 
objection made by Mr. Van Wickle against cut-offs, is nota whit 
more conclusive. He objects to them, ‘because rivers, he says, have 
a tendency to resume their original regimen. He is mistaken. The 
tendency of running water is to take the straighiest and shortest 
course, and it would invariably do so, if it were not obstructed by 
obstacles permitted to remain in its way. Remove those obstacles, 
and water, like any other heavy body, will seek its level as steadily, 
and more easily, by a straight than a winding channel. But admit- 
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ting that rivers have a tendency to resume their original regimen, 
must rivers never be improved because they have a tendency to re- 
turn to their previously defective state? It is scarcely necessary to 
observe, that if such a principle were to be adopted as a general rule 
of human conduct, there would be a stop to all improvements in the 
moral as well as in the natural world. 

I would here remark, that cut-offs, when made, should be made 
judiciously as to time, place and manner; and any defect arising 
from a disregard to either of these points, can, properly speaking, 
afford no argument against cut-offs properly made. I contend, that 
inasmuch as straight channels of a normal width present less resist- 
ance and fewer obstructions to their currents than winding ones, 
they always have a more uniform velocity—a more uniform depth, 
and a more uniform bed, and are therefore less exposed to the dan- 
ger of overflow from any great or sudden rise in their waters, and 
are altogether less liable to change. 

I will now pass to Mr. Van Wickle’s remedy for all the threatened 
dangers of the river, present and to come. He recommends outlets 
as the great panacea—that the present outlets be deepened and en- 
larged, and such new ones made as may be deemed necessary. If, 
in the attempt to improve the river, future consequences are to be 
entirely overlooked in the desire of present temporary advantage— 
if the only object be to drain the Valley of the Mississippi, and to 
relieve the river of its surplus water in time of flood, and the navi- 
gation of the river be a matter of secondary importance, and the pre- 
servation of the present channel by New-Orleans a matter of no con- 
sequence at ali, then Mr. Van Wickle’s remedy of outlets, though 
they can hardly be looked upon as improvements to the river, will 
answer all the purposes required. Let his “remedy” be adopted, 
and outlets become the order of the day for the Mississippi river, 
and its channel will be effectually relieved in time of high water; 
and by adding to the number of outlets every year, as the increased 
elevation of the bed of the river will render them absolutely neces- 
sary, all danger of overflow in its present channel will be at length 
removed. But the filling up of the present channel will be the in- 
evitable result. It requires water to make a channel—it requires 
water to keep one open; and if the volume of water that runs through 
the present channel be diminished, and a considerable portion of it 
distributed through the old outlets, and such new ones as may be 
made for that purpose, I ask upon what principles of natural philoso- 
phy, science or common sense, that channel can be expected to main- 
tain its present depth? So sure as the volume of water in the chan- 
nel of a river is diminished, so sure is the velocity proportionably 
lessened, and its scouring power impaired. Then commences a 
regular, but gradually increasing deposit of sedimentary matter ; 
the necessary consequence of whick, if it be permitted to continue, 
must be the filling up of its bed; and this law applies to running 
water everywhere on the face of the globe. Let the present outlets 
of the Mississippi be cleaned out, and enlarged, and others be added, 
and the consequence will be, that the river will gradually, but cer- 
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tainly, fill up its present channel, and select some one of the outlets 
in its stead: the one whose greater fall, velocity and capacity to re- 
ceive and discharge its waters may make most suitable for’a main 
channel; unless, indeed, its waters be distributed and divided 
among so many outlets as to destroy all navigation. 

On the other hand, as it was the water of the Mississippi that first 
made its channel, it is that alone can keep it open. Let the volume 
of water in the river be kept as far as possible within its channel, 
and with its velocity undiminished, its scouring power will be suffi- 
cient to keep the channel open and deep. 

The fact is, the river has already too many outlets below the upper 
mouths of the Passes. If these outlets were closed up, and the water 
in the Passes confined within channels of a normal breadth, the con- 
centrated volume of water gaining an increase of velocity, would 
soon commence clearing out the bars at their mouths. The bars 
being deepened, there would be a larger vent for, and freer discharge 
of, the water in the Passes, which being relieved, would make way 
for the water above, while that would be enabled to descend more 
rapidly, and give increased velocity to the water still farther up. 
Thus, by enlarging the vent of the mouths, which can only be done 
by concentrating the volume of water in each of the Passes, an in- 
creased velocity arising from the increased discharge would be com- 
municated to the whole course of the river; and by causing the water 
to run off more rapidly, and so deepening the channel of the river, 
would serve to lower the surface equally as well as the proposed 
outlets, and, besides, remove all danger of overflows, without having 
the mischievous tendency to fill up its bed, which outlets must have. 
That all this can be done, has been Jong established by the practical 
application of the plain principles of science; the only matter of 
surprise in connection with it is, that in the nineteenth century it 
should be doubted. Even Mr. Van Wickle seems not to question 
that “any country can be drained—any river brought within its 
banks, and reduced to its bed, at its highest flood, no matter how 
extensive the one, or high the elevation, or great the quantity of the 
water of the other.” “The very waters assist in this system, by 
washing out their channels.” 

Mobile, 1851. 
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ART. IV.—THOUGHTS ON A RAIL-ROAD SYSTEM FOR NEW-ORLEANS 
AND THE SOUTHWEST. 
No. III. 


RATIONALE OF RAIL-ROAD INFLUENCE UPON LANDED PROPERTY, ILLUS- 
TRATED BY A DIAGRAM AND BY THE ACTUAL RESULTS ON DIFFERENT 
ROADS. 


Tuts valuable paper by Mr. Hewson, being the third of the series he has pre- 
pared for our pages, all of which have had great popularity, comes to us with an 
able introductory note from J, W. Clapp, Esq., of Mississippi, and an addendum 
from Col- Roach, of the Vicksburg and Jackson roads. We present the whole 
together, as the most acceptable service that could be done to the readers of the 
Review, and in fact, to the people of the whole Southwest. Let all of the 
numbers of this series be studied in connection, and an age of general awaken- 
ing will be quick to dawn upen us. 

Mr. Hewson is a scientitic and practical engineer, a man always in the field 
with the compass, the chain, and the level, and with only such leisure for com- 
municating his thoughts and investigations as the midnight lamp will give after 
the toils of the day are over. Such men deserve double honor and reward, and 
we trust that both will be dealt out liberally to him. His present paper and 
diagram, though somewhat elaborate, has been simplified as much as the subject 
would admit, and will be understood by a close and careful attention.—[Eprror. } 


Holly Springs, Miss., November, 1851. 
J. D. B. De Bow, Esa., 


Sir,—M. Butt Hewson, Esq., did me the honor to forward to me 
the enclosed article, being the third No. of a series which he has been 
engaged in furnishing for your Review, with the request that after | 
had looked into it, 1 would forward it to you for publication, accom- 
panied with such suggestions as I might deem appropriate. The 
present article, you will perceive, is an attempt on the part of ‘the 
accomplished and able author to reduce to something like mathemati- 
al certainty, the now somewhat vague and speculative question of 
the benefits of rail-roads to real estate. It is a question of much 
interest and importance, and though the degree of benefit conferred 
must, of necessity, depend to some extent on the peculiar circum- 
stances incident to each road, such as the character of the roads com- 
peting with the rail-road, and consequently the comparative cost of 
haulage ; yet the author has certainly succeeded in furnishing us with 
a general formula, simple in its application, and as near an approxi- 
mation to the desired result as can, perhaps, be attained. 

He has estimated the cost of haulage over common dirt-roads at 
seven times the cost of transport by rail-way. This estimate, as a 
general rule, is certainly low enough. Some experienced writers on 
the subject have placed it a good deal higher. Thus, it has been said 
by very respectable authority, that the land of the farmer, whose 
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plantation is on a rail-road 100 miles from a market, is worth as 
much per acre for agricultural purposes as is land of the same quality 
upon a éwrnpike 19 miles from the same market; or as is land of the 
same quality situated on a common dirt-road 9 miles from the same 
market. ‘This would make the cost of transportation by the last mode 
exceed that by rail-way very nearly ¢en times. The value of land 
of a particular quality at any point is dependent upon the cost of 
transporting the products of that land to market ; for, as is remarked 
by Mr. Cary, in his Essay—‘The Harmony of Interests, Agricul- 
tural, Manufacturing, and Commercial :"—‘ Tux First THING TQ BE 
PAID BY LAND IS TRANSPORTATION. When that is sogreat as to eabup 
the whole proceeds, the land will remain uncultivated. Diminish the 
cost of transportation so as to leave sufficient to pay the wages of 
labor, and it will be cultivated, but will pay no rent. Diminish it 
further, so as to leave a surplus over and above the reward of the 
laborer, and the land itself will acquire value. Diminish it still 
further, by removing altogether the necessity for transportation, 
making a market on the land for all the products of the land, 
enabling the farmer to return to it readily all the refuse of its pro 
ducts, and it will acquire the highest value of which land is capable.” 
The extent of the agricultural benefits conferred by rail-ways, is, 
then, most obviously to be measured by the extent to which they 
diminish the tax of transportation, and thus practically draw the land, 
instead of the produce, toward the market. 

With the formula furnished by Mr. Hewson, in his enclosed 
article, the planters of every community which it is proposed to 
penetrate by a rail-road, can, ashe remarks, make an estimate for 
themselves of the extent of benefit they will derive from its construc- 
tion, varying the formula in each case as their experience may show 
them the relative cost of transporting their produce to market over 
dirt-roads, differs from the fixed and definite tariff of charges by 
the rail-way. 

Thus, as a practical illustration: The market for the produce of 
this portion of North Mississippi at this time is Memphis, and its 
distance from Holly Springs is 50 miles. Taking this distance as the 
average distance of the planters of this (Marshall) County from 
market, we find that the average cost of haulage by wagons is now 
75 cents per 100 lbs., or 14 cents per 100 lbs. per mile. Estimating 
the average weight of our bales of cotton at 450 lbs., the cost of haul 
age per bale from this to Memphis would be $2 973. At this season 
of the year, (comparatively a leisure one for the teams of the planters, ) 
when our roads are least impassable and dangerous, the rate of haul- 
age is comparatively the lowest, rising as the winter advances, and 
the roads become worse. But owing to the great scarcity of water 
and forage, the rate above stated is unusually high for this season of 
the year. We will therefore estimate the average cost of haulage 
from this to Memphis at 60 cents per 100 lbs., or $2 70 per bale. 
The rate of transport on the Georgia and South Carolina rail-roads, 
unless recently reduced, is 65 cents per 100 lbs. from Chattanooga 
to Charleston, (448 miles,) which would make the cost of transport 
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per bale by rail-way from Holly Springs to Memphis a little upwards 
of 31 cents, or nearly eight and two-thirds less than the average cost 
of haulage by dirt-roads. Let the County of Marshall, then, repre- 
sent an individual planter, and the degree of benefit derived from a 
rail-way is easily estimated. Thus, the county, as appears from the 
census returns, produces annually 32,766 bales of cotton: supposing 
the whole of this to be hauled to Memphis, an average distance of 50 
miles, which is really the case, except a small portion that goes down 
the Tallahatchie River, and estimating each bale at 400 lbs., as 
tem in taking the census, and we have 13,106,400 lbs., at 60 
eehts per 100 lbs., equal to $78,638 40, as the entire cost of export 
haulage. It has been said that, as a general rule, the exports of a 
planting region are the measure of its imports. This rule may 
apply to value, rather than weight, though considering the heavy 
character of the bulk of our imports, I think we may safely, in the 
present illustration, apply it to weight. Upon this principle, the cost 
of the import haulage to the county would be the same as the export, 
making an aggregate cost of haulage of $157,276 80. The cost of 
transportation by rail-way, at 31 cents per 450 Ibs., or 74 cents per 
100 \bs., of the same amount of haulage, would be $19,004 28, 
making a difference in one year in favor of the rail-road of 
$138,272 52. This last sum would represent the interest for one 
year at 6 p. ct. on $2,304,543, which would be the measure of the 
additional value imparted to the lands of the county by the saving 
effected in the cost of transportation by the rail-road. The total num- 
ber of acres of land in the county may be estimated at 531,840, and 
their present average value about $4 per acre, or an aggregate of 
$2,127,360. By this estimate more than 108 per cent. would be 
added to the value of the lands in the county 

In this calculation the county is taken as a unit; the amount of 
benefit, however, realized by each planter in the county from the 
supposed rail-road, becomes, upon the plan of Mr. Hewson and by 
the aid of his diagram, a question of simple calculation. 

Thus, a planter whose farm is 60 miles from Memphis, and 10 miles 
from Holly Springs, the supposed inland terminus, would have to 
haul his produce and supplies over 60 miles of dirt-road, at the cost 
of $1 20 per 100 Ibs. for 100 miles, as shown above, which would be 
a cost to him of $3 24 per bale of eotton of 450 Ibs. ; and in a crop 
of 60 bales, would amount to $194 40. Estimating the haulage of 
his retarn freight or supplies at the same, it would make the annual 
cost of his haulage $388 80 over the dirt-road. If, instead of the 
dirt-road all the way to Memphis, he hauls his cotton to Holly 
Springs, 10 miles, and sends it upon the rail-road 50 miles to Mem- 
phis, the account would then stand thus: ten miles’ haulage over 
dirt-road, at the rate supposed above, would be 54 cents per bale to 
Holly Springs, and 31 cents by rail-way thence to Memphis, making 
in the aggregate 85 cents per bale, and in a crop of 60 bales, $51. 
The return freight would make the whole cost of his annual trans- 
portation $102, by Holly Springs and the rail-road, against $388 80 
by the dirt-road, or a difference of $286 80 in favor of the rail-road. 
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This sum would represent the interest at 6 per cent. fur one year on 
$4,780, which would be the enhanced value imparted to his farm by 
the rail-road. 

In this calculation I have made no reference to the incidental losses 
in haulage, arising from wear and tear of wagon and team, exposure 
of teamster and goods, &c. &e. When the planter has his hauling 
done by contract, of course none of these incidental losses fall upon 
him ; but a very large majority of our planters do their hauling with 
their own teams. How far these incidental losses are taken into the 
estimate in fixing the present rates of haulage, cannot be ascertained 
with much accuracy. I learn, however, upon inquiry from those en- 
gaged in the business, that the average cost per day at this time of 
feeding a team of six mules or oxen, is about $1 50. I learn also 
that the average load for a team the year round is five bales of 500 
Ibs., and the average time required to make a trip from Holly Springs 
to Memphis and back, is nine days in the winter and seven in the 
summer, or an average of eight the year round. The feeding of an 
ox-team costs a little more than a mule-team, and the time required 
for the trip is one or two days longer. We may take the estimate, 
however, at eight days, and the cost per day of feeding the team at 
$1 50, and supposing the team to return with the same amount of 
loading it takes out, it would make the actual cost of hauling 5000 
Ibs. $12, independent of the hire of the teamster. Putting this down 
at 75 cents per day, or $1 including his personal expenses, and it 
gives us $20 as the actual cost of hauling the equivalent of ten 
bales of cotton fifty miles, or $2 per bale. I have stated above 
that the present rate of haulage averaged $2 70 per bale, which would 
allow 70 cents per bale, or $7 per trip as the net result, independ- 
ent of incidental losses. Allowing three hundred and twelve work- 
ing days to the year, and eight days to the trip, this would give thirty- 
nine trips during the year, at a profit of $7 per trip, or $2 73 per an- 
num. Upon inquiry of those who have been long engaged in the 
business, I learn that the average value of a team of six mules and 
wagon is about $700, and that the annual incidental losses arising 
from damage to the wagon and team is about $200, or $73 less than 
the annual profits as stated above, I infer, therefore, that the present 
charge of $2 70 per bale, or 60 cents per 100 lbs., may be regarded 
as covering all charges and losses ; at least all that are appreciable. 
The injury resulting to the habits and health of the teamsters, usually 
among the most valuable slaves on the plantation, can be better sur- 
mised than definitely stated. 

In the above estimate, it will be perceived I have made no allow- 
ance for the value of the labor or service of the team, over and above 
the expense of feeding it. If any allowance were made for this item, 
it would of course more than absorb the $7 profit on the trip. Plant- 
ers who haul with their own teams are, | am aware, in the habit of 
saying and no doubt of thinking, that as they usually send along their 
own forage from home sufficient for the trip, and are at very little 
actual cash outlay, the expense to them of hauling their crop to mar- 
ket is much below the amount above stated. But how is it to be 
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ascertained what it does cost them? For every thing of value there 
must be some standard of value, and that standard is the worth of the 
thing in the market. If the usual charge for haulage is sixty cents per 
100 lbs. for fifty miles, this is what the team of the planter would 
earn if engaged in hauling some other planter’s cotton to market, and 
what he would have to pay if he had his hauling done by contract, 
instead of with his own team: in other words, it is the market price 
for the services rendered, and must be the measure of the cost of 
hauling his own crop to market with his own team, 

The estimate of Mr. Hewson that the average transportation will 
amount to 100 lbs. per acre, of cultivated and uncultivated land, is, I 
think, too high, at least for a newly-settled country like North Mis- 
sissippi. I take the county of Marshall, as the most populous and 
largest cotton growing county in the state; and it must be remem- 
bered, that, unfortunately, our labor is sc little diversified, that our 
people export nothing but cotton. The population of this county, ac- 
cording to the last census returns, is 14,272 whites and 15,417 slaves, 
or a total of 29,689. Its area, as I have above stated, may be esti- 
mated in acres at 531,840, and its annual cotton crop at 32,766 bales 
of 400 lbs. each, or an aggregate of 13,106,400 lbs. This would give 
an average of less than 25 lbs. to the acre, and estimating the imports 
at the same rate, the entire market transportation of the county would 
be r fraction under 50 Ibs. to the acre. This is owing to the large 
quantity of unimproved land, which, glancing merely at the last cen- 
sus returns, and not having time to foot up the columns, I would sup- 
pose stood to the number of acres of improved land as three to one. 
In other less densely populated counties in North Mississippi, the 
disproportion would be still greater. 

I have thrown these suggestions hastily together, and have not time 
to revise or elaborate them. If you think them in any manner cal- 
culated to aid in the important and patriotic labors of Mr. Hewson, 
they are at your service, and it will afford me pleasure to know that 
I have contributed even a mite towards arousing the attention and 
active eflorts of the people of the Southwest in the great cause of 
railway improvements, to which we shall be compelled to resort for 
the development of our resources, and our permanent prosperity. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. W. Cxapp. 


RAIL-ROAD INFLUENCE ON LANDED PROPERTY. 


Convictions prompting to action can hardly ever result in intelli- 
gent minds from mere popular generalities ; and in matters of busi- 
ness, as a general rule, men can only be effectively moved by arith- 
metical exactness. It is quite fashionable to acknowledge that rail- 
roads are powerful agents for the development of agricultural 
resources, and the enhancement of agricultural property ; but in order 
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to make this popular abstraction a quickening principle, it becomes 
necessary to point out to the planter the grounds on which he is to 
regard it a practical fact. This, however, is a difficult if not impossi- 
ble task ; but however much disappointed in the assistance I had ex- 
pected in the matter from others, | shall attempt to urge the rail-road 
cause or Southwestern agriculturists, by presenting it in the light in 
which it should be considered by men of intelligence, as a question 
of dollars and cents. 

The variety of considerations entering into the subject is too great 
to admit of their being combined so as to estimate in a paper of this 
description the whole amount of benefit resulting from rail-roads to 
landed property. The stimulating influences of these improvements 
are, indeed, altogether beyond the reach of figures; but the econo- 
mical influences, the saving of transport, the saving on warehousing, 
the saving on accidents to ‘and ex ‘posure of goods, the saving on cer- 
tainty and regularity of communication with market at seasons of 
fluctuating prices, &c. &c., are all proper subjects for calculation. Of 
these, the item of benefit that may be ascertained with the closest 
accuracy is the first, namely, the saving on transport. ‘The present 
inquiry had better therefore be limited to the actual benefit resulting 
from rail-roads to landed property on the simple item of economy in 
haulage. 

The price of produce is made up of the three items, the proceeds 
of the merchant, of the carrier, and of the producer ; the sum received 
by the producer of an article is therefore the balance remaining, 
after deducting from the price of the article the sum paid for com- 
mission and transport ; consequently every cent saved on transport 
is a cent gained on production ; and hence, the less the cost of trans- 
port, the greater the profits of agriculture, or, in other words, the 
greater the value of the landed property. If five dollars an acre be the 
value of a plantation under the disadvantage of hauling at a cost of 
50 cents per 100 lbs., this value, if we assume the gross haulage at 
100 lbs. to the acre, will be raised, in consideration of a transport so 
low as 10 cents per 100 lbs. to mine dollars* per acre. The general 
question of the benefits resulting from rail-roads to agriculture on the 
simple ground of the employment of a cheaper agent than horse 
power for haulage, is therefore a plain authentical fact. 

The cost of haulage by ordinary roads is seven times the cost of 
haulage by rail-roads: a planter living 60 miles from market pays 
for haulage seventy cents per bale of cotton, whereas a bale of cotton 
would be carried the same distance by rail-road for ten cents. The 
result of rail-roads on agriculture is, therefore, in effect, to draw 
the plantations along its route within one-seventh of their actual dis- 
tance from market. The benefits of rail-roads being, then, the 
abridging practically of the length of haulage siz-sevenths, it follows, 
that the plantation seventy miles from market, being placed in effect 
within éen miles of market, while the plantation thirty-five miles from 
market, being placed in effect within jive miles of market—the degree 


a A. — — 





* This assumes 10 per cent. per annum in the enhanced value, 
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of benefit in the one case being as sixty, and in the other as thirty— 
the law of benefit is one inereasing by a constant ratio from a mini- 
mum at the market, to a maximum at the terminus in the interior. 

There is, however, even at the terminus in the interior, a point on 
sach side of the line where the benefit to agriculture vanishes. In 
the case of a road running through an inland district, it has been 
shown that a plantation situated on the line, at a distance from 
market of seventy miles, receives a benefit equivalent to the cost of 
hauling its produce and supplies over sixty miles of existing roads. 
Now if a circle of seventy miles radius from the market be described 
through and on either side of this plantation, the two points distant 
on that circle sixty miles from this plantation are the points where 
the agricultural influence of the road in question is exhausted. At 
those points, the choice lies between a haulage to market over seventy 
miles of common road on the one hand, and on the other hand, a 
haulage to the rail-road, over common roads, of sixty miles, and 
over the rail-road of seventy miles—an equivalent of ten miles of 
common road—and, consequently, either route being, so far as 
economy is concerned, exactly equal, the points described are 
situated at the abstract termination of the infiuence of the rail-road. 
In other words, if A be a market seventy miles from B, B a planta- 
tion through which a rail-road passes from A; C C two points—one 
on each side of the rail-road—distant from B sixty miles, it will cost 
exactly the same to haul from C to A directly over a dirt-road as 
from C to A indirectly over a dirt-road to B, and thence over a rail- 
road toA. The proportion, seven to one, between transport on com- 
mon roads and on rail-roads, makes sixty miles of common road and 
seventy miles of rail-road precisely equivalent, so far as cost of trans- 
port is concerned, to seventy miles of common road. 

It has been observed above, that the degree of benefit resulting 
from rail-roads on the ground of economical haulage, is different at 
different points on the line of the road, those nearer to market repre- 
senting a degree of benefit smaller than the degree of benefit repre- 
sented by those points more remote from the market. It is also very 
clear, that within the limits of benefit, the degree of benefit varies on 
each side of the line, the variation being in direct proportion with the 
distance from the rail-road ; in fact, the benefit being nothing at the 
limits of benefit and greatest at the rail-road, two inclined planes, 
each rising from nothing at the respective limits, and forming an 
apex, or ridge at the road, would illustrate the law of benefit across 
the area ofinfluence, In the same way, following out this illustration 
of lateral benefit, the benefit along the line of the road (the longitu- 
dinal benefit) may be represented by inclining the apex or ridge 
from nothing at the market, to its highest elevation at the terminus 
in the interior. A moment’s reflection on this illustration will show 
that, commencing at a point on the summit, a line of the same alti- 
tude may be traced out by constantly widening the distance from the 
summit; or, in other words, as the summit ascends, by falling down 
from it on the sides of the lateral slope. Horizontal contour lines 
around the sides of the ascending ridge will, of course, show lines of 
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equal elevation. Now, these lines of equal elevation represent lines 
of equal benefit; and in this way is shown that points in the interior 
removed a considerable distance from a rail-road, may yet receive the 
same degree of benefit from the facilities of railroad transport as points 
Jess remote from market, though situated actually on the railroad. 
Having shown this fact thus generally, the next step is to make a de- 
finite location of those lines of benefit. 

Let a line of rail-road, seventy miles long, be laid down to scale 
on a sheet of paper, and from the market-terminus as centre, an arc 
of a circle be described with a radius of thirty-five miles, and from 
the same centre another are of a circle be described, with a radius of 
seventy miles. Where the first of these curves intersects the line of 
rail-road, the agricultural benefit has been shown already. to be the 
cost of hauling produce and supplies over thirty miles of dirt-road ; 
where the second of these curves intersects the rail-road, the benefit 
has also been shown to be the cost of hauling produce and supplies 
over sixty miles of dirt-road. The plantation situated ten miles from 
the point where the second of these curves intersects, the rail-road re- 
ceives exactly the same amount of benefit as that point itself, minus the 
cost of hauling its produce and supplies over ten miles of dirt-road to 
the rail-road; leaving, therefore, a clear balance of benefit to the planta- 
tion equivaient to the cost of hauling its produce and supplies over (60 
—10 miles) fifty miles of dirt-road. Now, a point in the rail-road fifty- 
eight and one-third miles from market, abridging its length of hauling 
by six-sevenths, receives from the rail-road a benefit equivalent to the 
cost of hauling on dirt-roads its produce and supplies fifty miles ; 
and consequently, a plantation situated on a rail-road at a distance of 
fifty-eight and one-third miles from market, receiving exactly the 
same amount of benefits a plantation removed ten miles from the 
rail-road, at a distanee of seventy miles from market, a line running 
from this plantation on the rail-road to that plantation ten miles from 
the rail-road, is a line of equal benefit, each plantation along its route 
receiving from the rail-road a benefit equivalent to the cost of hauling 
its produce and supplies over fifty miles of dirt-road. Where the 
second of the curves—that of thirty-five miles radius—intersects the 
line of rail-road, the benefit received amounts to (six-sevenths of the 
existing disadvantages) the cost of hauling its produce and supplies 
over thirty miles of dirt-road ; and consequently, the plantation re- 
moved from the rail-road at that point five miles, receives a benefit 
amounting to the cost of its haulage over (thirty miles, minus five 
miles) twenty-five miles of dirt-road. The point on the rail-road 
corresponding in benefit with that of this latter plantation—the cost of 
haulage on twenty-five miles, is situated twenty-nine and one-sixth 
miles. from the market; and consequently, a line passing from the 
rail-road at twenty-nine and one-sixth miles from market through the 
plantation, situated five miles from the rail-road at the end of the 
thirty-fifth mile—these two receiving a benefit equivalent to the 
saving of twenty-five miles of haulage over dirt-roads—points out a 
tier of plantations that receive exactly that particular amount of 
benefit. 
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The lines of benefit located thus far, will be seen by recurrence to 
the steps of the reasoning employed, to terminate on the arc, passing 
through the terminus in ‘the interior. The considerations ruling the 
further extension of these, though precisely the same as those already 
adduced, are, however, somewhat different in the application, and, 
indeed, in the result, also; and it therefore becomes necessary, in 
order to establish this further extension, to take up each of the lines, 
already laid down, at its termination on this are. Let the arc, pass- 
ing through the inland terminus, be divided into intervals of, suppose 
ten miles, and through each of the points of division describe curves 
from the inland terminus as a centre—the curve of ten miles radius 
from this centre, that of twenty miles, that of thirty miles, that of rorty 
miles, &e., radius from this centre. Again: with the discharging ter- 
minus as a centre, describe a curve of eighty miles radius, anothe ar of 
ninety miles radius, another of one hundred miles, another of one hun- 
dred and ten miles, &c., &c., radius from the discharging terminus, 1s & 
centre. Now, it is quite clear, that the intersection of the curve of 
eighty miles radius from the discharging terminus, and of the curve 
of twenty miles radius from the receiving terminus—the terminus 
in the interior—indicates one point on the line of benefit, represent- 
ing fifty miles haulage over dirt-roads. This point is removed 
eighty miles from the mi urket, and therefore involves, in the ab- 
sence of a rail-road, a haulage over dirt-roads for eighty mules ; 
whereas, with the accommodation of a rail-road, it involves—being 
twenty miles away from the inland terminus—a haulage to the rail- 
road, over dirt-roads, for twenty miles, and thence to the ‘market, 
over a rail-road for seventy miles, which seventy miles being equiva- 
lent to a dirt-road haulage of ten miles, shows a total of thirty 
miles of common road as an equivalent for the havlage by way of 
the rail-road, and, therefore, a balance standing to the credit of the 
circuitous route, by way of the rail-road, in comparison with the 
direct route over the dirt-road, to the amount of haulage on fifty 
miles of dirt-road. 

To illustrate this manner of reasoning, in the cise, by another ex- 
ample: let the intersection of the curve, eighty miles from the dis- 
charging terminus, and that thirty miles from the inland terminus, 
be taken ; the inland terminus being thirty miles haulage over dirt- 
roads from this point, and a still further distance, equivalent, by 
means of the rail-road, to ten miles of haulage on dirt-roads from 
the market, produce, from the point in question, may be brought to 
market, by means of the rail-road, at a e st equivalent to the cost of 
hauling the same on dirt-roads for a distance of thirty miles ; where- 
as, in the absence of a rail-road, the transport of the same produce 
to market, over even an air-line, would involve the cost of haul- 
ing on dirt-roads for a distance of eighty miles. The intersection in 
question represents, therefore, one point on the line that represents « 
degree of benefit equivalent to the cost of hauling produce and sup- 
plies over fifty miles of dirt-road. 

In order to illustrate this argument more fully, the annexed dia- 
gram of the benefits resulting from a rail-road of thirty-five miles long, 
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will show, at a glance, the several curves referred to, and the several 
lines, indicative of the several degrees of benefit, defined, as stated 
in the argument, by their several intersections.* 

Planters of the Southwest, examine this argument closely. If 
the conciusions arrived at be just, you cannot, as men of sense, con- 
tinue to regard them any longer with supine indifference. The ap- 
pearance of the delineation attached to this, need not at all frighten 
you; there is, in truth, no abstruse mystification, no pons assinorum 
puzzle in it,—the whole argument lying in a nut-shell, is, as all 
questions of industrial economy really are, a mere matter of com- 
mon sense and common arithmetic. * 

Having now reduced rail-road results to a precise quantity in 
terms of haulage per mile of dirt-road, the next step is to express 
this haulage in money ; and in order to do this, we must ascertain, 
firstly, the cost of haulage per mile on dirt-roads; and secondly, the 
extent of surface which may be supposed to involve a gross haulage 
of one load of produce and supplies. 

The following questions, addressed to several planters in Tennes- 
see and Mississippi, were designed to furnish data for the present 
purpose : 


Question 1st. What is the distance of your plantation from market? and 
what is its area, distinguishing the acres of cultivated and uncultivated ? 

Question 2d. What is the average area under cotton? and what the 
average yield of that area in bales of 500 lbs.? What in bales of ordinary 
weight ? 

Question 3d. In how many loads do you generally bring this number of 
bales to market? at what cost per bale can you have them delivered at 
market by contract; and at what cost by your own teams, making the 
proper allowance for wear and tear, interest on capital, &c.? If the haul- 
age requires you to keep up a greater number of mules for the year than 
otherwise, include that and all such items in the estimate of haulage by 
your own teams. 

Question 4th. How many loads of plantation supplies do you bring from 
market per annum? at what cost can this haulage be done by contract; 
and at what cost by your own teams, as in the foregoing question ? 

Question 5th. Do you haul to market by contract, or by your own teams? 
and if, within a certain distance from market, it be more economical to do 
plantation haulage by the teams of the plantation, at what distance, in your 
opinion, commences the economy of hauling to and from plantations by 
contract? What are the grounds of this opinion ? 

Question 6th. On the average number of bales stated above, and on the 


*To the professional and scientific reader it is hardly necessary to remark, that the 
lines of benefit laid down in this discussion, are not laid down with quite a mathematical 
accuracy, seeing that inasmuch as these lines suppose a journey to the rail-road to lie, in 
some cases, over the chord of an arc, rather than over a straight line, striking the rail- 
road at right angles, there are two very trifling errors involved in the result; one, the 
length of rail-road lying between the point where the chord of the arc strikes the rail- 
road and the point where the perpendicular strikes it; the other, a length of dirt-road 
equal to the difference between the length of the chord and the length of the perpen- 
dicular. The line of benefit,’authentically true, falls, therefore, to the extent of these two 
very trifling errors, outside the line Eeced in the reasoning employed. These two 
errors will not, however, alter the result one hundred yards at any point; and, therefore, 
the writer has avoided any other mode of establishing the resulte sought here, which, 
while perhaps more accurate, would be less popular and perspicuous. 
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supplies stated above, what loss in money, detailing the items, may be con- 
sidered incident to the present system of carriage, which would be obvia- 
ted by the speed, regularity, and safety of rail-road transport—losses aris- 
ing from fluctuations of prices, damage to team and goods by exposure 
and accidents, expense of warehousing, &c. ? 


These questions are repeated here as presenting the salient points 
of the case, with the view of aiding in effecting a practical conviction, 
by enabling each planter who reads this, to apply the reasoning em- 
ployed to his own particular circumstances. The object of this 
paper is to show those lukewarm believers that they are concerned, 
and the extent to which they are concerned, in the promotion of the 
rail-road gospel. The planter is a manufacturer, and as the whole 
energies of the age are directed to economy of production, he will 
remain in the rear of mankind until he avails himself of every means 
of economising his labor and his capital, from smoke-burners to rail- 
road cars. The following answers to these questions have been fur- 
nished by my friend, John Pope, Esq., a very experienced planter of 
Shelby county, Tennessee, and from every confidence in that gentle- 
man as a man of sound sense and business habits, are made the basis 
of the subsequent calculations. 


Answer 1st. My plantation is five miles distant from Memphis. It con- 
tains 630 acres of cultivated, and 300 acres of uncultivated land. 

Answer 2d, The area of my cotton crop is about 400 acres: its yield per 
acre is from one-half to three-fourths of a bale of an average weight of 475 
pounds. 

Answer 3d. My ox-team usually hauls one load of six bales a day to 
Memphis: the same delivered by contract, would cost about twenty-five 
cents a bale. The expense of haulage, residing as near as I do to market, 
may be said to include only the labor of the teamster, and the wear and 
tear of the wagon—no extra team being required for that purpose. 

Answer 4th, The former part of this question cannot be answered with 
precision; the latter part may perhaps be estimated correctly from an- 
swer 3d. 

Answer 5th. The first portion of the question is substantially answered 
in answer 3d. In the present state of our roads, it is difficult to say at 
what distance from market it becomes economical for the planter to do 
his own hauling. I may venture the opinion that beyond fifteen miles it 
would be economy for the planter to have his crop hauled to market by 
contract, on account of the long exposure of his team on the road, under 
the careless management of negro teamsters, and the high cost of forage 
on the way. 

Answer 6th. It is impossible to estimate with any thing like precision, 
the incidental losses on our present system of carriage; these losses being 
more or less according to the severity of the winter. They would be all 
obviated by the speed, regularity and safety of rail-road transports. The 
losses sustained by distant planters from damages of teams, fluctuations of 
market prices, &c. &c., I am confident would far exceed the cost of trans- 
port. 


An average of all the information collected on the questions, sums 
up as follows: 


Ist. The proportion of cultivated and uncultivated land is 1 to 1. 
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2d. The proportion of cotton to the whole surface is 1 to 3, and the haul- 
ing both ways is one load for every 10 acres of cotton, or for every 30 acres 
of surface. 

3d. The load is 3,000 Ibs. The cost of contract haulage 1 cent per mile 
per 100 lbs, 

4th. Fifteen miles is the limit at which it becomes economical to haul 
by contract. 

5th. The losses incident to the present system of carriage would exceed 
the cost of transport by rail-roads. 


Now, adopting this summary, let it be asked the amount of bene- 
fit per acre done by economy in haulage to a plantation so situated, 
either off or on a rail-road, as to be benefited to the extent of haul- 
age over fifty miles ‘of dirt-road. One hundred pounds per acre of 
the whole surface (cultivated and uncultivated) is seen to be the 
average haulage of a plantation. At the rate of 1 cent per 100 lbs. 
per mile for fifty miles, the saving effected in the case in question, is 
therefore equivalent to fifty cents per acre per annum, on every 
acre in the plantation. This saving will pay 10 per cent., or an en- 
hanced value of $5 per acre. 

During the year 1849, 59,000 bales of cotton passed over the rail- 
road from Brandon to Jackson. At page 455 of De Bow’s Review, 
for October, 1850, the corn distributed at the several stations of the 
road is specified, and in the absence of such a detail for the cotton, 
we may assume that the cotton has been delivered at the several sta- 
tions in the same proportion with the corn. On this assumption, the 
fourth column of the following table is estimated. Perhaps my able 
friend, Colonel Roach, (a gentleman as courteous as he is intelligent, ) 
will furnish the exact figures :— 


Corn Bales 
Miles. (Bushels) of Cotton. 

Vicksburgh to Brandon. . .60.. . 2,900... 2,740.2.000 pr. ml. fr. Jackson. o> 
« “to Jackson. ...46 . 23,476 ..22,200.2.220 ‘ Clinton. 33 

“ to Clinton... .36..14.513..13,730.1.530 ‘* — Bolton’s. = 

3 to Bolton’s. .. 27. . .8,868.. 8,380. ..930 a Edward’s. [32 

“ to Edward’s. ..18..11,887..11,240. 1.870 ‘¢  Way-places. | 55 

« to Way-places 12_....750..... 710... ..60 ass Vicksburgh. } BE 


In examining this table, it will be observed that some disturbing 
causes affect the receipts at Brandon and Bolton, and, perhaps, at 
Clinton also. It will be further seen by a comparison of the receipts 
at all way-places for the first twelve miles, with the receipts at Ed- 
ward’s, a point at the end of the 18th mile, that Colonel Pope’s opinion 
as to the economical limits of contract-hauling is not very wide of 
the practice. The statistics of the Vicksburgh road, as published in 
De Bow’s Review, show a transport business of at least 45 millions 
of pounds ; and for the 28 miles from Edward’s to Jackson, a busi- 
ness of at least 40 millions of pounds, These forty millions of Ibs. 
represent, according to the prinziples adopted above, 400,000 or 625 
square miles. Assuming that the benefit of the road begins to be re- 
cognized at Edward’s, this area would show that at Jackson (28 
miles om) the width of practical benefit extends 224 miles on either 
side of Jackson. This furnishes a general check on the reasoning 
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employed above, and a key to the practical application of the con- 
clusions arrived at. Of course all the area, included within the ma- 
thematical limits of benefit, is not necessarily benefited in practice ; 
but it is equally clear that, while planters may not calculate toa 
nicety, there is a point at which the lines laid down, representing a 
benefit too decided to be overlooked, must, with even the most im- 
provident, determine practice. This point—that at which usage re- 
cognizes the figures—is seen in the case of the Vicksburg and Jackson 
rail-road to be the line that, diverging from the 18th mile of the rail- 
road, represents a benefit of about 15 cents per acre. Combining 
this practical fact with the figures furnished above, the annexed dia- 
gram shows the benefit in the case of a rail-road seventy miles long ; 
but it must be observed that, although the Vicksburg road, for many 
reasons, is made the basis of the estimate, the transport per mile 
averaging only 1,200 bales of cotton, while the transport on the 
South Carolina rail-road averages 1,700 bales per mile, the results of 
that road are considerab!v under the average. The cotton returns of 
the South Carolina roac: » .uld seem to show that the practice in that 
case conforms very closely to the arithmetical lines of bénefit. 

No doubt, the premises from which the degrees of benefit are esti- 
mated are different under different circumstances; they are obtained 
as an average of several cases. The only object or end, at which I 
have arrived under these circumstances, has been, to set the several 
interests concerned to thinking, and to illustrate the principles bear- 
ing on the case by an example that might serve as a guide to all, If 
a road is submitted to the notice of a planter, let him, therefore, by 
an application of the views stated, apply his own opinions as to the 
particular circumstances of the case, in order to make an intelligent 
estimate of the extent of his interest in it. If he concludes that no 
benefit can result to him from the road, he ought not to take stock in 
it; but if he find the figures to stand in favor of the road, it behooves 
him, as an intelligent man and good citizen, to support it proportion- 
ally. With this view, then, I submit my figures. 

The following valuable paper, which has been very kindly furnished 
me by Colonel Roach of the Vicksburg and Jackson Rail-road, will 
throw great light on the subject of rail-road influence on agriculture. 


PRACTICAL FRUITS OF RAIL-ROADS. 
To M. Burr Hewson, Esg., 


Your favor of 26th, with yoar pamphlet, was duly received, for 
which you have my thanks; and your circular letter of 17th ult., to 
our president, has been handed to me, with directions to reply to it. 

The falling of one of our stone piers under Big Black Bridge has 
quite deranged our business, and so pressed me with work, that I 
really cannot find time, at present, to answer all your questions as 
fully as I could desire, nor in the orderin which you put them; yet I 
shall endeavor to give you some rough notes, which you can put in 
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shape, and possibly make some use of, in forwarding the great scheme 
of rail-road development, in which all of us in the Southwest feel 
such a deep interest. You refer to tables of transportation for two 
years, ending Ist August, 1849, which were published in De Bow’s 
Review; I now enclose that table, with the business for another year, 
ending Ist August, 1850, added, The increase is to be accounted for, 
in a great measure, by the opening of 14 additional miles (from Jack- 
son to Brandon) on the 1st March, 1850, making five months (to Ist 
August) an additional distance.* 

The object of your letter, I perceive, is, to show to the people resi- 
dent on and near the proposed line of road, the advantages they may 
expect to derive from its completion, in the increased value of their 
property. We had a similar object in view with reference to the line 
across this state from Brandon to the Alabama state line towards 
Montgomery, and some facts were prepared and published, which, 
as they are derived from actual experience, and not from mere 
speculation, may be relied upon. Without much reference to order, 
1 proceed to lay them before you. A gentleman living on the line 
of the Montgomery and West Point Rail-road writes to me as fol- 
lows: * * * “The value of land through which the rail-road 
passes has been advanced at least fifty per cent. since the rail-road has 
been completed ; for instance, lands that were worth from 3 to 6 
dollars per acre before the road was constructed, are now worth 
from 6 to 8 dollars per acre. My town, to wit, Auburn, eight years 


* Vicksburg, September 15, 1851. 








T. A. MarsHaLt, Esq. : 

Dear Sir—In reply to Mr. Burr’s letter, which you handed me, 1 beg leave to submit to 
you several tables made up from the statistics of the road. Mr. B.’s object seems to be, 
to ascertain what effect is produced by the completion or extension of rail-roads, in creat- 
ing new traffic or increasing that already nial. The table marked A. shows the 
whole outward traffic of this road for four successive years, ending lst August, 1851. 
You will obsérve an immense increase in many of the articles—a respectable increase in 
all, except in corn—the large amount of which going forward in 1850, was due to the fail- 
ure of that crop in this section. 

Table B is comparative for the years 1850 and 51. The Brandon road, 134 miles, 
(from Jackson to Brandon,) was opened for traffic onthe 28th February, 1850 ; and it was 

redicted that it would draw offa large amountof the trade of Jackson, which theretofore had 
_ the natural depot for Brandon. A comparison of the years 1850-and 1851 shows that 
so far from the trade of Jackson having declined, the quantity of every article has greatly 
increased, while the traffic to Brandon exceeds that of any other two depots on the road, 
except Jackson. This is a case in poimt. Another fact can be given—about the lst 
January, 1851, the Raymond rail-road, (worked by horses,) running from our depot at 
Bolton’s to Raymond, the county seat of Hinds, adistance of 7 miles, was put in operation. 
An examination of the quantity of freight sent to Bolton’s depot in 1850 and 1851, will 
show a very large increase in favor of the latteryear. During 7 months only of the time 
has the Raymond road been in operation, and its facilities of transportation are not such 
as to develop the full effects of transit by steam. 

Table C. exhibits the number of bales of cotton transported from 1846 to 1851, inclasive. 
In the latter is incladed 7,350 which came over the Brandon road—and of this 7,350 about 
2,000 are of crops that formerly went to Mobile, 

The same table exhibits the whole number of passengers carried every year from 1846 
to 1851. You will obsever that in 1846, 1847, and 1848 the number was nearly stationary. 
On the ist August, 1848, the President and Directors reduced the fare from 6-52c. per 
mile to 4-35e.—a reduction of 334 percent. The succeeding year shows an increase of 
5,728 passengers, or about 25 per cent., which of course did not bring the passenger income 
up to the former gross amount. The next year the number you perceive is 35,098, and 
the year ending Ist August, 1851, the number is 41,488, about double that of the years 

peviese to 1st August, 1848. A part of this increase is due to the opening of the road to 
randon. 
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ago was a pine forest; now, we have two thousand five hundred 
inhabitants, and corresponding fixtures for an intelligent community. 
Lots for private residences are worth from three to five hundred dol- 
lars per acre ; business lots on Maine-street, from 3 to 4 dollars per 
foot. 1 will give you an instance of the rise of property in our town: 

I purchased a lot, for which I gave $400 ; in less than six months after 





The lower line of Table C. shows the mileage, as it is c alled ; that is, the e quivalent of 
passengers carried one mile—and this is the only true mode of calculation, for it averages 
truly the long and short passages. I have made a memorandum in the columns of 1850 
and 1851 of the mileage on the Brandon road, by which you can perceive in some 
measure how much of the passage increase is due to the extension to Brandon on that 
road, although it wil! not show exactly how much the increase of a nger mileage on 
our road is due to the extension. A memorandum at the foot of table C, show s that from 
the opening of the Brandon road, say 1st March, 1850, to the 1st August, ’50, the mileage 
on the Brandon road was 5,269 miles averaged per month, while for the 12 months end- 
ing on the lst August, 1851, the passenger mileage had increased to an average of 6,361 
miles per month, over the road between Jackson and Brandon. 

The income of this road per annum up to Ist August, 1848, ranged from $130,000 to 
$135,000 per annum, and the road expenses‘about $70,000. For the two following years, 
the income was less—in 1849 (year ending 1st August, 1849,) in consequence of the reduc- 
tion of tolls, and in 1849~'50, in consequence of the failure of the cotton crop, while our 
expenses were large, from the very expensive permanent repairs put on.the road. Last 
year the receipts reached $160,000, while the expenses were about 57 per ct. of that sum, 
which included several new cars purchased. A well built rail-road in the South, free 
from heavy grades and short curves, as well as from extensive wooden structures on the 
line, can, with anything like full employment, be managed at 50 per cent. of its gross in- 
come ; but if it be mainly a passenger road, as the line through Alabama certainly should 
be, then the expenses would be less in proportion to its income. 

I intended to have made some remarks on the articles numbered in red on the transport 
tables, but find myself pressed too much by other business, which must be my apology for 
the incoherence of this, written at brief intervals during the lest two days. I have been 
over a portion of the ecntemplated line, to Montgomery, Ala., and what I have s¢en im- 
presses me with the conviction that it is one eminently favorable for a rail-road, whilst if 
well built and judicicusly managed, will be beyond competition for a passenger route. 

Your ob't servt., 


J. Roacu, Cash’r. 








TABLE A. 
ARTICLES TRANSPORTED FROM VICKSBURG EASTWARD BY RAIL-ROAD. 

Yearending Yearending Year ending Year ending 

Aug., 1848. Aug., 1849. Aug. 1850. Aug., 1851. 
Iron pounds...........-+...-- 344,451..... .1,387,979...... “1 835,701...... 908,689 
Liquids, barrels............-. 3,350... die 0908. ccede 3,214 ,cccse 5,065 
Flour, Gy “ccccsdidunstes 8,197....6 =) Vee 10,657...... 20,945 
Sugar, pounds............---. 721,810...... | 737,755...... 870,900 
Se ee ee ee 9,806. 6 cae 7 ae 2,372... 3,908 
Bagging, pieces..... ulltardd dane DTBcccccd fy ae LOC iaddde 5,535 
Bale Hope, Cols... .. «<0 cccese = D,O52 26 adda 2,110-+.... 5,740 
DEE MUMNEB  cipe.ge nevsneeecs 1,811,628 .. .. ..1,687,588...... 1,948,558 ...... 3,466,011 
Lime or Cement, barrels...... 7 aes a) rn on al 1,237 
Boxes and bales, merchandise. 17,467...... 26.380. csdde SLATS... «cee 27,409 
RRR TIE conte 8,285..... SL sain 8,690...... 10,723 
Candles, BORGB <<. ccccseccoce *) aa Th, eile 1,494.66 1,923 
yo A eee a 999 ...... $,068.0.dde 1,769 
Soap and starch, boxes........ ae OT WB vivcwen 976 
Pckgs miscellaneous, number,. 13,081...... 17,462...... 24,614.....2 26,959 
DL PIGLELGLadeedecevs occ SOB. cove ‘ 008...ecse 499 .. .2s0 1,186 
Molasses, barrels............. ys ea 3.904 .cvcoe R084 .cwce 3,497 
Apples and potatoes, barrels... 3,523...... 4,173....-- 3,772... 660 5,934 
BO 5. ccc ccccdebb anes BFGF sévcue BAG cowceo 2,640...... 3.195 
DE Mien an dcccnstaksanie SS a it ae i, ae 4,613 
Wagons and buggies, number. 430 .66<< e + ae + ae 267 
ee eee esvese,h SP Mbeccce 69,633...... 28,225 


* Including the rails to lay Brandon road—which was opened for traffic 25th Feb., 1850. 
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the road reached here I sold the same lot for $6,340, reserving a lot 
worth at least $1,200 for my purposes. The immense rise in real 
estate is attributable to the advantages of rail-road communication. 
Of all classes that should be friendly to rail-roads, it should be the 
planting interest; the facilities which they give us, and the enhance- 
ment of the value of lands through which they pass, should make 
every planter the true friend of rail-roads,” &c., &c. 





TABLE B., 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR TWO YEARS, 1850 AnD 1851, oF ARTICLES TRANSPORTED 
TO EACH DEPOT BY RAIL-ROAD FROM VICKSBURG. 


Edward’s. Bolton’s,t Clinton. Jackson. Brandon. 


Year ending Ist August. 1850. 1850. 1850. 1850. $1850. 
Tron, pounds............+2-- 61,165.... 87,543.... 54,619....*1,619,242.... 13,132 
Liquids, barrels... ......-..-. QO4++ oe 320. .<. 0 9,371.... 137 
Flour, Saar a NN Fo ee a 6,335.... 648 
Sugar, pounds. ......--....-- 75,685.... 87,973....106,713.... 437,984.... 29,400 
SD, GRE. coccnctsaccons ° IW scss _ | ee WGinae 1,599.... 162 
Bagging, pieces. .....-,...++ 395 200 Eck 320... SO 72 
Bale PER ORE. o gaceiasences 420...0  Wsdde Osea 00? ..45 77 
Meat, pounds...... eine = ties 307,748. ...292,233....306,769.... 940 /963....101, 157 
Lime or cement, barrels...... ie cocnih ee WP. <5 thine 41 
Boxes and bales mdse, number. 2,092.... 3,066.... 3,863.... 11,941 .... 817 
Salt, sacks........... ahitire inal 3,007 . wc SE6..cs ERBheace 5,639 .... 167 
Candles, boxes. ....ccccccece ae Gh veces Woecce 860.... §2 
_ ey ig Pe ae ee eee _ ee _, See Tai; 111 
Soap and starch, boxes,..... . ee 98.... 63.... O61 ..is 26 
Pckgs. miscellaneous, number. 3,919.... 3,576.... 4,706.... 11,355.... 1,058 
Ice, barrels...... cniehntenee Picco @ ics SOT ssce B07... flo 
Molasses, barrels............ 235.cce 962.2. 249...6 eee 168 
Apples and potatoes, barrels... 287.... 436.... 435... 2,582... 32 
By BRN c cccdndunenspoce 286. .<< BOS .cce a 1,435 .cce 156 
DOU, GE cccccastsncedubes 104....  353-+++ a ws 1,063... 57 
Wagons and buggies, number. . Bows Be aces ee 1 
Corn, bushels.........2.+e. 4,990 cco O09 cccaes, 508.200 23,856.... 3,181 

Year ending Ist August. — we — ” — — BeesLs, 
ISOM, POUMES. . - ccccccccssccse 45,609....104,699.... 55,994.... 497,240....205,147 
Liquids, barrels. ..........-.. 307.... 548....  230.... $,770.... 1,910 
Flour, UR Gr gh ae coe «1,896. cco sees 1,085....- 10,274.... 6,162 
Sugar, pounds..............- 69,627.... 99,160.... 91,399....  446,376....164,338 
I Ron Canteceann 330.226 431.2 TP icas 1,723...- 1,190 
Bagging, pieces..........0. ‘i ae 626.... . ee 2.715 .cce 686 
Bale rope, coils...........2.- 688.... 602....  802.... 2,914.... 734 
Meat, pounds <tieniaticebat 352,405....409,474....371,428.... 1,575,219....757,485 
Lime or cement, barrels...... a 160.... 453.260 141 
Boxes and bales mdse, number. 2,076.... 4,385.... 2,216.... 12,869.... 5,863 
Salt, sacks..... Sacguvesece ca 608... Giteeds. 2,358... 4,517.... 3,383 
Candles, boxes. .....<..---< 158 sae oe 247.206 1,022.... 217 
0 a ae 180.... Tinas ae , Se 478 
Soap and starch, boxes....... =: ee 472.... 200 
Pckgs. miscellaneous, number. 2,679.... 3,934.... 3,909.... 11,876.... 4,511 
ES I OG Ee Bie ce 288.... 163.... Dikces 67 
Molasses, barrels..........-. 932.... isso eae 1885 .cco 948 
App’es and potetoes, barrels... 510.-.. 828.... 501.... 3,074.... 931 
Nails, kegs. ..........-20-+00 294.... 450.... 250.... ¥ 808 
3) > ae 291.... 606.... 358... 2,541.... 817 
Wagons and buggies, number. a " aS 190.... 20 
Gee, WEeRGA. .acaccuaeosene 5,926.... 5,510.... 1,806.... 10,482.... 4,461 


* Including iron for Brandon road. 

t Raymond Rail-road joins here 7 miles, horse power, opened Jan, 1851. 
5 months, from Ist March, 1850, to Ist August, 1850. 
12 months ending Ist August, 1851. 
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From an article in the Mississippian, I quote as follows: “The 
single experiment of the Vicksburg and Jackson Rail-road, can alone 
be referred to in our state to test the advantages of rail-road facilities 
in increasing the value of property, and the ability of the people to 
produce and consume. ‘That road was completed to Jackson in 
1841. For some years previous, and at the time, everything had an 
extraordinary artificial value, caused by the enormous issues of bank 
paper, and extensive bank accommodations ; these, like bubbles, have 
since burst, and are no more. In order to appreciate the substantial 
increase in the value of our resources, by comparing the past with 
the present, we must go back to a period anterior to that day of bank 
inflation. A fair criterion of the comparative benefits derived from 
the road, may be found in the value of property, &c., about ten years 
before, and ten years after the road was completed. 

Let us then take for these periods, such counties as use the Vicks- 
burg road. These are, Warren, Hinds, Rankin, and portions of 
Madison, Scott, and Copiah. We have carefully compiled the fol- 
lowing table from the Auditor’s Report for 1831. See table A. 

The following table in similar items will show the comparative 
difference of values at the present time, being eight years after the 
completion of the Jackson and Vicksburg Road, which went into 
operation in 1841. See table B. 

An unexampled increase is seen, also, in the amount of money 
loaned at interest, rising from $19,000 to $1,600,000. Pleasure 
carriages, so indicative of the wealth of a country, have increased-in 
value from $7,600 to $144,000; slaves, from 10,000 to 47,000 ; and 
the total tax of the state from $12,500 to 57,548. 

There can be no doubt that much of this increase is due to the 
facilities given to the planters and merchants by the rail-road to the 
Mississippi River. If we take the counties of Pike, Lawrence, Marion, 
and Amite, for the same periods, this fact will be still more evident. 
In those counties, no improvements other than the ordinary roads 
have been made. Table C. 

We will now compare this table with that of the counties on and 
near the rail-road. See table D. 

In the counties bordering on, and adjacent to the rail-road, we find 
that the increase in the value of the taxable Jand has been eleven 
hundred and seventy per cent., while in those counties not using a rail- 

TABLE C. 


NUMBER OF PASSENGERS AND NUMBER OF BALES OF COTTON FOR THE YEAR ENDING ON 
THE FIRST OF AUGUST. 


1846. 1847. 1848. 1849. 1850, 1851. 

Number of bales ... 52,857.. 34,901... 51,797.. 59,682... ...29,878.........55,880 

Do. passengers....... 20,511.. 20,467.. 20,533. 26,261......35,098....... 11,4288 
Number of passengers redu- i 

ced tothe equivalent of pas- 5 639,800 ..607,173 . .604 873.. 730,086... ..949,191...... 1,085,000 


sengers carried one mile, E ; 
Ist Marto lst Year ending Ist 


Aug., 1859. Aug., 1851. 
Mileage of passengers on ? ve) A Ee Gee be ee 76 331 
Brandon road......... § siwbeas 6,34 33 
Average per month... .. 2.2... ccccccccccce sennccecescccccsess G6,900......... 6/361 
40 VOL. I. 
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road, the increase during the same time was only one hundred and 
twenty-nine per cent! ‘This, above all others, is the best index of the 
prosperity of any country where it is evident that the rise in land is a 
substantial one; next to this is the number of pleasure carriages, for 
we all know that some degree of wealth is necessary over and above 
what we need for our absolute support, before luxuries like these can 
be purchased. It appears, then, that in the counties of the rail-road, 
the increase in the value of carriages has been one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-six per cent., while in the counties not using the 
rail-road, the increase has been but little more than one hundred per 
cent. In the sales of merchandise, the amount sold in the counties of 
the rail-road has increased two hundred and sixty per cent., while in 
the others there has been a positive decrease. 

The number of slaves has also increased in the former counties 
three hundred and seventy-eight per cent., and in the latter only 
twenty-nine per cent. In the former, the revenue from the state tax 
has increased three hundred and fifty-eight per cent., and in the latter 
only fifty-two per cent.! There has, also, been a very large increase 
in the former counties in the amount of money loaned at interest, 
being equal to nearly eight thousand six hundred per cent., while the 
increase in the latter counties is only three hundred and ten per cent,” 
&c., &e. 

Mr. King, the President of the Georgia Road, under date of 6th 
December, 1849, writes as follows: * * * “Besides good 
dividends to the stockholders, the increased value of the land within the 
range of its influence would more than pay for the road. This is our 
experience in Georgia. Our improvements are felt only in their 
benefits ; our population have nearly ceased emigration, and many are 
actually returning to the homes abandoned in former years. The worn 
out lands of Middle Georgia are fast undergoing the process of reno- 
vation; convenience to market, cheap transportation, and rapid 
intercourse, more than counterbalance opposing disadvantages. 
Agriculture flourishes, factories are springing up, and the whole state 
is prosperous. Our rail-roads have not only rendered these im- 
portant services to the state, but they are now paying good dividends 
to the stockholders. Though running through counties far less fertile 
and productive than yours, they have always made a full interest on 
their cost, though the profits have in some cases been for awhile di- 
verted to make good a deficient capital, &., &c. 


* Yours, &c., 


“ Jonn P. Kiva.” 


In reference to other advantages derived by the public from rail- 
roads, it may be stated, that before our road was built, the cost of 
passage by stage from Vicksburg to Jackson was $10, besides two 
meals on the way, $1 more, and the time, from 42 a. m. to 5 Pp. M., 
124 hours, and even longer in winter. When the road was opened to 
Jackson the fare was fixed at $4, and has been reduced until it now 
stands at $2; time, 2} hours. Before this road was opened, the 
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general cost of.transportation was $1 50 to $2 per 100 lbs.; cotton, 
$4 to $5 per bale. The cost by rail-road for weight is now 30 cents 
per 100 lbs., cotton, 70 cents per bale, or about 15 cents per 100 lbs. 
In the single article of corn, of which last year are carried out (in 
consequence of the failure of the crop) 70,000 bushels, this road 
effected a saving to the community of $10,200, averaging the cost of 
transport by wagons at 40 cents per 100 lbs., or estimating a wagon, 
with team of four horses, and driven at $3 per day, while the withdrawal 
of that amount of power from the growing crop, at a season when it 
could not be well spared, (April, May, and June,) would have 
inflicted irreparable injury. The great advantages to be derived from 
rail-roads by those in the range of their influence, over and above the 
advantages of che ‘ap transport of products of the soil and supplies, are 
to be found in their faculty of conferring a value on that which was 
before, not only utterly worthless, but absolutely an incumbrance. 
As an instance: a farmer on the line of this road has a farm of indif- 
ferent soil, lying on a bed of rocks, which protrude from every hill— 
a public building is commenced at Jackson, and the nature of the 
soil there forbids the use of brick for a foundation : our farmer’s bar- 
ren rocks, lying on the line of the road 15 miles from the proposed 
building, are examined, and found to be admirably adapted to build- 
ing: a contract is made with the rail-road company for transport, and 
the farmer’s useless rocks are put in his pocket, in the shape of cash ; 
without the rail-road, they could never have been anything but a 
nuisance to him. ‘Take any tract of land along your line, and no 
matter how poor it may be, its timber, which is required to supply 
fuel for your engines, renders that tract of more value, probably, 
than the best land where timber beyond the supply for farm uses is 
an incumbrance to the cultivator. Useless swamps, overflowed half 
the year, near this road, are now made productive, by the erection of 
saw-mills, and the conversion of their fine timber into building lum- 
ber; without the rail-road, these mills would not have been erected, 
as their lumber could not have borne the cost of distant transport 
by wagon; the same remark holds good with regard to lime, of 
which Hinds County will] furnish an immense quantity this year. 
I cannot but admire the spirit you display in behalf of your road ; 
nature, however, has given us the best line for an eastern connection, 
and we hope some day not far distant to see the line complete from 
Brandon to Montgomery, Alabama, The state of Mississippi has 
not only granted a liberal charter, but offers besides a bonus of the 
value of $300,000 to any company organized under it, that will un- 
dertake to complete the road from Brandon to the Alabama state 
line, 97} miles, in six years from its organization. 
Your obedient servant, 
J. Roacu. 
Vicksburgh, Miss. 








Note: Another letter from M. Phillips, Esq. of Mississippi, to Mr. Hewson, will be 
published under our Internal Improvement head.—[ED.} 
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Taste A.—From Auditor’s Report, 1831, before commencement of the Vicksburgh 
and Jackson Rail- Road. 











Names of Counties Value Amount Amount Value Number Total 
using of Land of Merchandise of Money of Pleasure of State 
Viek.& Jack. R.R. Taxable. sold. at Interest. Carriages. Slaves. Tax. 
Warren...... $484,122......$363,973...... $5,503. .....$3,005..... 3,621...... $6,045 
Hinds..... a Ce «se 136,993... ....8 4350.....2 ¥,7060..... 2,613...... 2,684 
Rankin........ 2,093. .... o BOS cadas se! #éoeee GPicuad , ° 338 
Madison ...... S|) 66,830... cca LE cocac = er - 1,756 
En emaade ed. peced e in. «ands geo aie ee asess iinaneke 38 
Copiah vccvecs 114,260...... GRIIIG. J .ccc 7,004, .cees TRS veces 1,370.2... 1,678 
Total..... $722,864...... $653,302..... $18,706...... $7,615.....9,910.....$12,539 


* Organized in 1833, Report of 1835. 


Taste B.—Same Counties in 1849, eight years after the completion of Rail-road. 


Names of Counties Value Amount Amount Volue Number Total 














using of Land of Merchandise of Money of Pleasure of State 
Rail-read. Taxable sold. at Interest. Carriages. Slaves, Tax, 
Warren..... $3,045,814... . $1,401,100... . $1,331,545....$32,010....11,231....26,775 
sc on wees 2,644,211....  674,674.... 61,280.... 53 »340....14,475....13,461 
Rankin ....... 405,900.... 20,250.... 20,250.... 350.... 2,648.... 2,061 
Madison ..... . 2,194,703....  209,668....  209,668.... Py 070.213, 470....10,733 
a 313,668.... 16,835.... 1,933...< 1,707... 045.... 893 
Copiah..... on EE GP non 38,397 ... <'s 2,116.... 6,165.... 4,651.... 3,623 
Total. ....$9, 189,036....$2,362,924....81, 626,791... $143,642... .47,420... 857,546 


Taste C.—From Auditor's Report, 1831. 














Names of Counties Value Sales Money Value Number Amount 
not o of at of o o 

using Rail-road. Taxable Land. Merchandise. Interest. P), Carriages, Slaves. State Tax, 

Lawrence...-$108,536...... $47 ,028...... $4,329...... $1,959......1,740...... $1,434 
Meeicascccces: PPEMck ocue Ga, 726) caus BC. cccoe 5 or i ree 1,362 
Marion....... 93,654..... « 98064.. cas 22,554...... BR, 0c LB ccks 1.274 
Amite .....<,.. 254,543. ..... 53,BGR. «cde dmmO0O.cocse DO TEE cence cot Ohoaccne Be 
Total..... $556,814...... $181,488... ..$51,358...... 96,695. .....7,175...... $7,082 


From Auditor’s Report, 1849. 














Lawrence. ...8259,364...... 56,4$ on 943 LWceud $2,15 a RMB. Scvcé $2,331 
I ding pasha 972,513...... 5 2,8! 50. aoe 2,806..... - 2,469 
Marion....... 101,852....<. SER kate lege 1,567 
Amite...... oo OMB BBB. ccs 36,166... 7.3 98 badeds 7,690 ......! ee 4,412 

Total ... $1,280,252... --. $151,557 ....6210,931......$13,580..... 12,879.....$10,779 

Taste D. 
In Counties using In Counties not using 
Rail-road. Rail-road. 

Value of Taxable a 1,170 pe rce nt. increase ovegiisiinall 129 per cent, increase. 
Amount of Sales of Merchandise 260 coneeue Decrease. 
Am’tof Money loaned at Interest... —-* « ( eeeeee 310 per cent. incresee. 
Value of Pleasure C arriages...... “1786 o ¢@ “ tiem. 
Number of Slaves................. ae & “ oneetaad -_— | Pe. ¢ 
Gee BUMudeensbccccccec ea odeqeeaan * © éelinanan 36 64 “ 


[Compiled from Mississippian, December, 1849, 
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ART. V.--HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL COLLECTIONS OF LOUISIANA. 
TERREBONNE, 


Tuz primitive history of all countries is generally involved in 
obscurity ; and this section of the state forms no exception to the 
general rule. That this parish was formerly the hunting grounds of 
a tribe of Indians there can be no doubt: the traces of their existence 
remain to this day unimpaired by the ravages of time. But of the 
origin, history and characteristics of these tribes we are left in perfect 
ignorance, except such faint conjectures as may be gathered from the 
monumental mounds, or other relics, that have survived after their 
very names have been buried in obiivion. 

Architecture, too, is frequently the only living witness of the his- 
torian’s page; and from their ruins in hoary grandeur, we contem- 
plate the change of ages, and draw from their silent tomes the man- 
ners and customs of the people who reared them, which, especially 
among savage nations, must always be vague and uncertain. 

This remark carries with it more regret and disappointment when 
applied to the North American tribes—the untutored, unenlightened 
children of nature, whose strange destiny forms a memorable epoch 
in the annals of the New World. Ofarchitecture they knew little or 
nothing, consequently all information from their source is/Tost. 
Living in rude huts, of aa ephemeral nature, they looked only upon 
the present—and, unguided by the light of science, seldom let their 
prophetic thoughts launch upon the unknown ocean of the future. 
War and pastime seem to have been the chief aims of their existence, 
or at least of their ambition. But to these there is an exception: ] 
mean the Mexicans or Peruvians. The ¢eocallis of the former are 
probably the greatest ancient wonders and curiosities on the Western 
Continent. They were very numerous, many of them, indeed, very 
humble in construction ; others, again, reared in magnificent grandeur, 
resembling, in miniature, the pyramids of Egypt. The “houses of 
God,” as they were called, were formed of solid masses of earth, 
walled with baked brick and cement, and of a pyramidal form. In 
this respect they resembled the mounds and circumvallations in the 
other parts of North America; but they resemble them also in 
another important feature—the burial place of an extinct race, whose 
relics have been frequently excavated from their sleep of ages. The 
only material difference appears to be, that, in Mexico and Peru, 
where stone was abundant, it was used te strengthen and give 
durability to the mounds; whereas those constructed on the borders 
of the Mississippi, south, are built entirely of earth, there being little 
or none of the former material. In the Parish of Terrebonne there 
are at least fifteen or twenty of these mounds, situated on the Bayous 
Grand and Petit Caillous, Terrebonne, and the Black, of various sizes, 
and from appearances, of various dates. But the most remarkable 
of these is at Tigerville, about twenty-five miles from Houma, on the 
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Bayou Black. From these mounds, which are undoubtedly the work 
of man, several skulls and bones of a human body have been picked, 
whence it is generally inferred, that they are or have been a reposi- 
tory of the dead, as were the celebrated pyramids of Egypt, and 
the mausoleums and temples of antiquity. But this may be 
doubted. It is well known, that the Natchez, and other tribes of 
North America, were fire-worshippers. ‘The Choctaw Indians called 
these mounds the “ Hills of God,” or the “Houses of the Great 
Spirit.” As the pyramids of Egypt and the teocallis of Mexico were 
dedicated to their gods, the most magnificent to the sun, which in all 
nations is regarded as the type of the Deity, so on an humbler scale, 
these mounds were doubtless constructed for worship—each tribe 
according to its own peculiar superstition. In further proof of this, 
there are many of these tumuli, or “ Houses of the Sun,” terraced, 
and their tops ornamented with chapels, in which the idols were 
worshiped. Besides, on exploring ,these, many relics and utensils, 
bearing a near resemblance to those used in Mexico or Peru, have 
been found. Some there are, who attribute the design of these mys- 
terious hills to a security against the annual overflows of the Mis- 
sissippi; but this is absurd. As on Burwick’s Bay, for instance, where 
stands the most retaarkable one in the state, it is pitched upon the 
highest land, which, even with the greatest overflow ever known, has 
never been covered with water. We also find them on high and 
elevated plains, on hills and other places, which would not have been 
the case, as the motives were not the same. 

But where is the race that constructed these memorials of their 
existence? Ages have passed by, and no other record, nay, not even 
tradition, has come down through the night of time, to tell us of 
their existence. All is mystery of mysteries. If the semi-civilized 
tribes of Mexico have failed to trace their descent, or common origin, 
what may be expected from the ignorance and imbecility which charac- 
terize most of the aboriginal nations from the Bay of Honduras to the 
Gulf of Mexico ? 

The north seems to have been the great hive of mankind, whence 
emanating, they have rushed over the fruitful fields of civilization, 
swept off the landmarks of improvement, and sunk into a profound 
night of dark ages, til] by degrees the sun of science has risen above 
the horizon, and the world commenced, as it were, a new life and 
existence. Look at the monumental remains strewed upon the shores 
of Yucatan, remnants of a mighty people,—but even tradition is lost 
in the silence of ages! We know from history that these countries 
were overrun by warlike tribes from the north, who, sweeping away 
the vestiges of civilization, blended with the conquered race, and by 
degrees emerged from barbarism and ignorance to an almost civilized 
state. This was the condition of the Mexicans at the time of the 
conquest ; and though the other portions of the continent seem not to 
have made such strides in civilization, yet in Florida and to the north, 
many antiquities remain, that attest taste, workmanship and mechani- 
cal skill to a high degree. These nations, in the continual wars, may 
have been swept away, and their conquerors, intent only on the wild 
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game of the forest, characteristic of their nature, neglected to profit 
from the past, and sunk into irremediable ignorance, superstition and 
oblivion. 

From tradition, however, we know that a tribe called the Houmas 
once inhabited this section. They were, doubtless, insignificant as a 
race, as no notice is taken of them in the report of the various tribes, 
published by order of Jefferson. At present, there are but few remain- 
ing, say ten or twenty—-the whole number could not have exceeded one 
hundred. Inthe year i822, by an act of the legislature, dated March 
22, the Parish of “Terrebonne was carved out of the Parish of La- 
fourche Interior, a part of the old county of Lafourche, consisting of 
the present parishes of Assumption, Lafourche, and Terrebonne. The 
boundaries of these parishes have been defined by the legislature, 
and it is unnecessary to repeat them in this place. 

Terrebonne takes its name from a navigable bayou rising in the 
vicinity of Thibodaux, and running south and southe: ast, empties into 
the Gulf of Mexico. The original name of this bayou was, I believe, 
Derbene, from one of the first settlers, but afterwards assumed the 
more appropriate designation of Terrebonne, or good land, which for 
fertility cannot be surpassed by any in the world. 

There are other large water-courses or bayous traversing the parish, 
the principal of which are, the Grand and Petit Caillous, De Large, 
and Blue, that bounds the parish on the east. All of these rise in 
the northern part of the parish and run southward into the Gulf. 
Bayou Black, on the contrary, which is second to none in the parish 
in importance, rises about two miles below Thibodeaux, and after 
running southeast about eighteen miles in the vicinity of Houma, 
suddenly turns to the northwest, and after receiving the waters of 
the Chickahoula and the Tiger, empties into the Chene, which, uniting 
with the Shaver and Penchant, seeks the Gulf through the 
Atchafalaya River. All of these bayous are more or less inhabited, 
but the principal settlements are on the Caillous, Black, and Terre- 
bonne. The majority of these settlements consist of small creole 
farmers, though on the bayous Grand Caillou, Black, and Terrebonne, 
there are as fine plantations as may be found in the state. On the 
Bayou Blue there is little arable land, and not in sufficient quantities 
to form a plantation of moderate size. There have been several 
attempts by individuals and state enterprise to clean out this bayou, 
under the hope of redeeming vast bodies of land now covered with 
water and unfit for use. But all these schemes have proved abortive, 
from the fact that there is not sufficient fall to the gulf to draw off 
the waters, nor is the channel sufficiently large to drain the vast float- 
ing prairies and lakes between the Lafourche and Terrebonne. Never- 
theless, the upper part of Bayou Blue is well timbered, and some part 
of it planted in cane and corn; but the crops are precarious, from the 
heavy rains and overflows of Lafourche. 

Bayou Penchant, which rises near the centre of the parish and runs 
northwestward into the Chene, is almost unknown, and very little of 
the country bordering on its banks has ever been explored. A few 
years ago there was an expedition fitted out to survey the whole ex- 
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tent of this bayou; and though they reported large bodies of high 
land discovered in the interior of the parish, their accounts were 
generally so contradictory and unsatisfactory, that no further attention 
has ever been given to the subject. 

On reference to the map of the state, a large number of lakes, bays, 
and inlets, will be discovered in the southern portion of the parish, 
near the coast, but these are of no great depth or size, with the ex- 
ception of Cat Island Lake, but their waters abound in oysters and fish. 
The islands formed by this bay and sea have within the last few years 
become the resort of many persons, from this and the adjoining parishes. 
Houses, hotels, gambling shops, &c., have been erected, and these 
islands bid fair to become the chief watering places and summer re- 
sorts on the coast. All that section of the parish lying between the 
bayous, (with the exception of the arable soi] end timber upon the 
borders,) is one vast floating prairie, or shallow lakes of water, 
which probably will never be brought into cultivation, and are 
equally unfit for grazing or rice. During the winter season these 

waters are alive with duck k, and afford to the French their chief article 
of food and commerce. As we approach the coast to within fifteen or 
twenty miles of the sea, the whole face of the country appears as one 
unbounded sea-marsh or prairie, dotted here and there with small 
ponds of water, and sufficiently elevated for grazing purposes in dry 
weather, though at other times it is boggy, yet well adapted to rice 
which, with a little labor, might be made a profitable article for 
market 

On either side of the aforementioned bayous the lands in their pri- 
mitive state are covered with heavy timber and canebrakes, which 
extend back to the prairies, a distance varying, according to the eleva- 
tion, from five to forty arpents in depth, for the high lands, though 
the swamps extend much farther, frequently for miles in depth. 
Here abounds the cypress, that invaluable tree to the planter, to- 
gether with the ash, elm, gum, sycamore, peccan, mulberry, live oak, 
and other species, in great abundance ; willow, locust, maple, magno- 
lia, elder, sassafras, persimmon, and others, common to all the southern 
portion of the state, and too well known to need description in these 
cursory observations, 

There are.two large Spanish grants of land in this parish: one a 
grant to J. Zalrado, the other to Jos. Talbo, and two or three Bowie 
claims of several thousand acres, which, I believe, have never yet 
been confirmed, but the titles have, doubtless, become good by 
prescription. With these exceptions, all the lands held by indivi- 
duals have been entered or floated upon; and by the union of a 
nnmber of those entries, most of the plantations have been formed. 
During the overflow of 1828, the whole parish, with the exception of 
some elevated ridges, was under water. Last year, shortly after the 
grand levee gave w ay , the southern portion, particularly those lands 
on the Black, were overflowed, and most of the crops destroyed. The 
water in the river, however, falling shortly after, no considerable loss 
was sustained, as the portion referred to is but thinly settled. 

The earliest settlements that appear to have been made in this 
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parish, were, I believe, about the year 1810. The first permanent 
settlers were the parents of the Thibodaux,* a highly respectable 
family of the parish, and whose history is intimately blended with 
this portion of the state. Their father, Henry Schuyler Thibodaux, 
was, | think, a Canadian, of Lower Canada, and emigrated from New- 
York to Louisiana in the year 1794. On his arrival in Louisiana he 
settled on the “ Arcadian Coast,” where he married Miss Brigitte 
Bellanger, in the year 1800, and in the year succeeding moved to the 
present Parish of Lafourche, nearly opposite to the present town of 
Thibodaux, which was named afterhim. Here he continued to re- 
side up to the close of the year 1810, when he moved to the parish 
of Terrebonne, about five miles from Thibodaux, where his present 
descendants still continue to reside. 

Mr. Thibodaux died about the year 1880. During his life he 
possessed an unbounded influence in this section of the state, which 
his descendants have had the good fortune to profit by. I could re- 
late several anecdotes respecting which, whether prompted by envy 
or malevolence, show the characteristic of the man, and the superior 
power of mind over the superstitions of a rude, unlettered people. 
Buf this is no place for such. His history is connected with that of 
the state, having held sundry important offices, and he was spoken of 
for governor a short time before his death. His wife survived him 
twenty years; her death occurring on the 29th of December, 1850. 
She was descended, on her father’s side, from the family of Jacques 
Cartier, the French navigator, and was born in the new Parish of 
West Baton Rouge, on the 4th of July, 1776, consequently at the 
time of her demise had reached the age of sev enty-four years. The 
death of this venerable lady was much lamented, for she possessed 
many noble qualities ; among these were business-like qualifications, 
judgment, skill, and prudence, by which, from a comparative s'ate of 
poverty, she was enabled to leave her descendants i in opulent cireum- 
stances, together with all the distinction and influence that wealth 
alone can command. Beside these, she was charitable, kind to her 
servants, hospitable, and liberal in donations to objects of internal 
improvements. She left five children: two daughters and three 
sons. One of the daughters was married to Lenfroy Barras, formerly 
parish judge of the parish for many years; the other to E. Porehe, 
formerly probate judge for a short period. Tho sons have all oc- 
cupied places of distinction in the councils of the state and of the nation. 
H. M. and H. C, have represented this senatorial] district in that ce 
pacity ; while the youngest, B. G. Thibodaux, after practising law 
with considerable reputation for several years, was elected by a large 
majority to the lower house of Congress, Since the expiration of his 
term, he has abandoned the profession of the law, and settled down 
quietly in his domestic circle, more congenial to his feelings than the 
boisterous sea of polities. He has a fine collection of scientific and 
literary works, the only library of consequence in the parish. 


* This name is sometimes spelled Thibeaudeaux, or Thibodeaux ; but [believe the above 
is correct. 
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Within the last few years the parish has been rapidly settling up 
with an enterprising and active American population. Among the 
old pioneers, 1 would respectfully mention Robert R. Barrow, 
James Cage, the late Dr. Batey, Judge Barras, and V. P. Winder; 
though there are others deserving great credit for energy and enter- 
prise, whose personal biographies would probably be not only in- 
teresting, but useful. But to write a correct biography is a difficult 
thing, and I am not one of those who delight to blazon forth a 
man’s virtues in bold relief and keep his vices in the background. 
Out of these, however, I would single Robert R. Barrow, as one of 
the most extraordinary men, not only of the parish, but of the state. 
He is a man of commanding talents; and by prudence, foresight and 
management, has accumulated an immense property, and bids fair to 
become one of the richest men in the state. He is hospitable, but 
unpopular with all, from what cause I am unable, or rather unwilling 
to say. His residence is about a mile and a half below Houma, 
ornamented with fruit and shade trees, and one of the most beautiful 
in the parish. 

Nearly all the large planters in the parish are American, though 
a majority of the population is Creole. The latter are at this place 
in general, though there are many noble exceptions, an indolent, un- 
educated race—oppressed by poverty, and, like all poor people, have 
poor ways. As soon as the young man attains the age of puberty, 
his paternal share is meted out to him, usually consisting of a gun 
and a few pounds of powder, and he is left to shift for himself. He 
can, however, always find a living. Free labor here is worth $1 25 
per day, and during the rolling season, he is employed in taking off 
the crops, by which means he is enabled to furnish his family with 
provisions, They generally till a few acres of land—raise corn, pota- 
toes and rice, though few of them have slaves. During the winter 
they kill vast numbers of duck and other game, both for use and 
market, A rich planter will frequently buy out several of these 
small farms, and open a large plantation; and as much of the parish 
still remains unsettled, they open new places, which, in the course of 
time, must eventually in like 1zanner be merged into sugar estates. 

The seat of justice of this parish is Houma, a considerable village, 
situated on the banks of the Bayou Terrebonne, about 18 miles below 
Thibodaux. It consists of five stores, ten or twelve dwelling-houses, 
a church, (Methodist,) a blacksmith shop, a school-house, hotel, grog- 
shop and billiard-room, together with the paraphernalia of justice— 
such as the court-house, Clerk’s, Sheriff’s and Recorder’s offices, (all 
in one building,) and a jail. Officers here, though elective, are he redi- 
tary, and descend from father to son, or in default, to collateral rela- 
tions ; and here appears to be an antagonism between the American 
and Creole part of the population. 

There are also in this place sundry lawyers’ and doctors’ offices. 
Of the former there are three, whose occupants make by their pro- 
fession from two to three hundred dollars a year. There are also 
three whose united practice averages from five to six thousand dol- 
lars a year. 
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The probate judges were S. M. Guyol, L. Barras, H. M. Thibo- 
daux, and E. Porche, when the office was abolished. The district 
judges were B. Winchester, Debleux, Nicolls, and Randall, the pres- 
ent incumbent, appointed under the new constitution. From 1822 
to 1846 there were 583 judgments. On the new docket, from 1846 
up to the present time, 830. This shows a great increase of business, 
and in fact there are generally from 40 to 50 judgments rendered 
up at each sessions. There are many appeals, and owing to the 
manner in which suits are decided, 40 out of 50 are generally sent 
back reversed, or for a new trial. 

I will now briefly give the natural history of the parish, and first, 
of— 

Quadrupeds.—Among the domestic animals of this parish, the 
most useful is the mule. ‘They are hardier and easier kept than the 
horse, and better adapted to the usages of agriculture. Yearly large 
droves are imported into the parish from the western states—prin- 
cipally from Kentucky and Missouri, and always command a good 
sale and large prices. Horses also are annually imported, and 
though less serviceable than the mule, they are in great demand, 
from the constant diminution of their numbers, arising from fatigue 
and want of acclimation. Those that are reared here are dwarfish, and 
unfit for the laborious purposes of agriculture, though they are used 
to advantage by the Creoles in tilling their small farms. Like the 
mustang of Texas, they appear better adapted to a warm, sultry ¢li- 
mate, and for undergoing the hardy horsemanship to which they are 
subject. Immediately as these animals are capable of bearing a rider, 
they are put under whip and spur, at full gallop, and it is this pre- 
mature hardship, together with the want of attention, that stunts and 
depreciates the race. 

In respect to the other domestic animals, I would briefly remark, 
that but little care is given to any except what are indispensable to 
family use, or the purposes of agriculture. The only individual who 
has bestowed attention to the folding and breeding of live stock, is 
James Cage, who, on a limited scale, has attempted to unite the in- 
terest of the farmer to the wants of the planter. However, nearly 
every plantation in the parish is supplied with cows, oxen, hogs, &c., 
but only in such numbers as are conducive to the comfort, or neces- 
sary use of the planter—no one pretending to make them either an 
object of pride, or commerce. 

Passing over the domestic tribe, it would not be improper in this 
place to notice a few of the wild animals that yet linger in the brakes 
and wildernesses of the parish, though they are all fast disappearing. 
The most numerous of these are such as are found in every new coun- 
try of the tropic zone, such as deer, tiger, otter, wild cat, squirrel, 
raccoon, opossum, rabbit, mole, rats, mice, &e. The deer are be- 
coming scarce. They are generally found along the borders and 
swamp-lands of the Caillous, De Large, and Lecasse. The tiger-cat 
was formerly very numerous, and on several occasions have attacked 
individuals with great ferocity. But as the parish became settled, 
they gradually retreated into the most uninhabitable parts, and are 
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silently disappearing. I have omitted to mention the wolf, because, 
though this animal is sometimes seen here, it does not inhabit this 
section, and is probably astray from some of the adjoining parishes. 

It would be useless in me to give a detailed account of all these 
animals, their habits and varieties, which are nearly the same in 
every part of this state of the same latitude; and besides, it would 
be a needless waste of time and paper in treating a subject which 
more properly belongs to the natural historian. 1 shall therefore 
pass over in silence the various species of turtle, shell-fish, snakes, 
alligator, &c., in which the waters abound, and enumerate, Ist, the 
birds; 2d, the fish; and 3dly, the insects most common to this 
section of country. 

First, then, in respect to birds ; The most numerous are the mock- 
ing bird, black-bird, snipe, blue crane, grosbeck, duck, (several varie- 
ties,) rice-bird, wren, white crane, red-birds, hawks, buzzard, crow, 
owls, (several varieties,) bats, pelicans, curlew, and gulls—the three 
last principally seen about and inhabiting the sea-coast. 

The following are scarcer, though occasionally met with in some 
localities in large numbers, viz. : bluejay, pigeon, dove, wood-pecker, 
lark, sap-suckers, and king-fishers. There are other valuable birds 
that are frequently hunted in the vicinity of lakes and on the coast, 
but they are migratory. Among these | would mention the sand- 
hill and whooping cranes, wild geese, &c. Snow-birds, sparrows 
and robins appear in large numbers in winter, but disappear at the 
opening of spring. The martin, also, is seen here during the spring 
and summer, but migrates in winter. 

The habits of these birds are the same asin all other countries 
where they abound, or to where they migrate, and any further par- 
ticular notice of them in this place is deemed unnecessary. 

2d. The Fish ; These are taken in any quantity by those who de- 
light in the sport, and abound in the lakes, bayous, and along the 
coast—the most common of which are as follows: cat-fish, buffalo, 
sheeps-head, shore pike, trout, perch, (several kinds,) besides vast 
quantities of sardines and red-fish, inhabiting the bayous and inlets 
near the sea-shore. Gar fish are very numerous, as also eels, but the 
former are never eaten, and the latter seldom sought after. The 
oyster appears to be the most profitable article of commerce which 
the waters afford; large quantities of these are brought into market, 
or shipped to Orleans, and for flavor and size are not surpassed by 
those of the more northern climates. 

Fishing and hunting, however, here excite but little or no attention ; 
and with all the liberality of nature—the bounty of the air and 
waters—the leisure of youth is passed in more exciting amuse- 
ments, usually attendant on weaith improperly directed, a juxuriant 
climate, or neglected education. But to this general remark there 
are many.exceptions; and there is probably as much talent, energy 
and enterprise in the parish, according to its population, as any in 
the state. 

[I will here conclude my observations on the natural history of 
animals of this section by a brief allusion to the insect tribe, which, 
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though numerous, are of no great variety. These are—the mosquito, 
gnat, green and black flies—very troublesome to horses—green, 
striped, ring, and yellow wasps, bees, locusts, (scarce,) mosquito- 
hawks, ants, grasshoppers, and sand-fly, though this last is only found 
in the vicinity of the sea-coast. 

From the animal we naturally descend to the vegetable kingdom. 
I have already noticed some of the most important forest trees, and 
will here briefly confine myself to the enumeration of the few varie- 
ties of plants indigenous to this section of the state. This is no los 
eality for a botanist, though the rains are abundant, and the soil luxu- 
riant. The following very common species are all that | have met 
with, though there may be others that have escaped my observation ; 
these are the blackberry, dewberry, iron, hog and smart weeds— 
several varieties of vine, such as the rattan, poison, grape, and mus- 
cadine in particular, which grows in great abundance ; also the green- 
briar, morning-glory, passion-flower, wild indigo, mullen, (scarce,) 
and several species of water plant—the most common of which is, 
the nympha odorata, or alligator-bonnet. ‘The palmetto, which is found 
in all low, stiff soils in the south, grows here exuberantly, though not 
in such large quantities as I have seen in the adjoining parishes, and 
becomes more abundant as we approach the coast. 

The fruit trees to which this section of the state appears peculiarly 
adapted, are the orange, the fig, the plum and peccan. With little 
attention large groves of oranges might be raised, and there has been 
more attention given to them latterly than formerly. The principal 
difficulty is in rearing the small tree: and even after they have at- 
tained their growth, unless with proper care, they will be destroyed 
by a black worm concealed in a green envelop, and penetrating the 
bark. The lemon is still more difficult to raise. Frequent experi- 
ments have been tried on the apple, but they have all failed, or pro- 
duce only a shriveled, dwarf fruit. The peach is more successful ; 
and on elevated ridges, with proper care and attention, grows to a 
fine healthy appearance, though the trees are generally left to shift 
for themselves, in consequence of which the fruit is inferior. 

Mulberries grow wild, and in some places in great abundance. 
We have also the black and dewberries in immense quantities, 
Strawberries do not appear todo so well; whether from the improper 
method of cultivating them, or soil, or climate, | am unable to say. 
The banana has lately attracted some attention, but requires pro- 
tection from the cold. Mr. R. R. Barrow has a great number of 
them planted out, and has succeeded in raising some of the finest 
fruit | ever saw. 

But all minor considerations are to be overlooked in the great 
staple production of the parish—sugar. There are one hundred and 
ten planters, eighty sugar houses, forty-three steam power, and thirty- 
seven driven by horse. The ordinary yield is from 12 to 13,000 
hhds., of from 13 to 14,000 lbs. nett, and about 20,000 barrels of 
molasses. ‘The average cost of sending sugar to the New-Orleans 
market is, for freight, $3 ; insurance, 40 cents; for cooperage, tarpau- 
lins, and watching, 30 cents, or about $3 70 per hogshead. On mo- 
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lasses—for freight, $1 25; insurance, cooperage and watching, 20 
cents, or $1 45 per barrel. The whole cost of the sugar may be put at 
$45,000, and that of the molasses at $30,000, and these, together with 
the back freights, make an annual charge of $100,000. The principal 
reason why freights are so high, is owing to the transportation by the 
Terrebonne Navigation Company, who, since their separation from 
the Barrataria Canal, have built a boat at the cost of $5,000, to run 
between Houma and Thibodaux. The water heretofore has been let 
in from Lafourche, but this, by depositing a large amount of sedi- 
ment and filling up the Terrebonne, has been abandoned, and it is 
now contemplated to carry on the navigation by the construction of 
locks. By reference to a report on the condition of this canal and 
the manner in which it has been constructed, it will be seen that both 
companies have been badly managed, and thousands of dollars have 
been recklessly squandered on a work which still remains incomplete, 
and is fast going to ruin and dilapidation for want of funds to com- 
lete it. 

The Barrataria Canal is partially finished as far as Bayou Black, 
and a considerable quantity of sugar, molasses and freights are ship- 
ped by it from the Terrebonne through lakes Long and Field to 
Bayou Lafourche. The completion of this canal would doubtless 
be of great benefit to this section; but the project is now nearly for- 
gotten in the all-absorbing topic of the New-Orleans and Opelousas 
Rail-way, which must eventually be completed, as the advantages are 
boundless, and the inducements opened to capitalists cannot but re- 
main obvious to the humblest individual. Buta proper discussion of 
those objects would require a lengthy article of themselves. I will 
therefore close this article with a short reply to your fifth and sixth 
queries. 

There are no levees in this parish except in the rear of a few plan- 
tations to keep off the back water from occasional crevasses on the 
Bayou Lafourche. The drainage is either into the bayous or the 
swamps, according to circumstances. The roads at present in the 
parish are remarkably good, though a few years ago they were almost 
impassable, I have frequently traveled from Houma to Thibodaux 
with two feet water on the roads. Since then, the fences have been 
thrown back, the roads elevated and ditched, and in most instances well 
bridged, so that traveling has become as much a pleasure as a duty. 
Most of the plantations are fenced with what is called picket fences, 
always on the front facing the bayou, and frequently on the side 
boundaries, but seldom in the rear, which is protected by the swamps. 

The parish is healthy, (though its lands are low and moist,) and 
there have been several instances of longevity from eighty to ninety 
years. ‘The principal disease is intermitting fever, brought on by 
exposure and intemperance. The books of marriages, births and 
deaths, as kept by Lefroy Barras, Parish Judge, show 200 marriages 
from 1822 to 1847; births from 1825 to 1845, 60; deaths from 
1822 to 1846, 60. I cannot vouch for their correctness, as all such 
datas must be very imperfect in every parish of the state, owing to 
the carelessness in which business was transacted under the old pro- 
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bate system. The number of voters in the parish is 540; public 
schools 13 ; value of lands, $2,651,700; value of negroes, $2,001,500. 
Total value of taxable property, $4,986,092, There is no college in 
the parish, but an excellent free-school, at Houma, and well patron- 
ized. In respect to religion, it is rather below par ; however, there is 
a half-finished brick Catholic church at Houma, generally well at- 
tended, (nearly all the Creoles being Catholics ;) also a Methodist 
church, the general rendezvous for all denominations. The circuit 
preachers have heretofore been very regular in holding church at this 
place, but latterly they seem to meet with but little encouragement, 
and are frequently starved out. There is also another small Methodist 
church at Tigerville, in pretty much the same condition as that at 
Houma. Nowithstanding this, the march of the parish is onward. 
Blessed with as rich a soil as any in the world, itneeds but energy, en- 
terprise and labor, to make it the wealthiest parish in the state, 
Yearly men of capital and means are opening large plantations—lands 
have risen in price—and those who but a few years ago were in ordi- 
nary circumstances, have become rich and independent. 


ART. VI—STATISTICAL AND HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF LOUISIANA. 


BATON ROUGE, 


Comrre, Amite, and Manchac,* are said to be Indian names, My 
impression is that they are of French or Spanish derivation. Bertram 
speaks of a considerable Indian village about two miles above the 
town of Manchac, in 1777. They were a tribe of the Alibamons, 
from the eastern branch of the Mobile River, whence they had been 
driven by the Creeks and Muscogulges. ‘The village is laid down on 
the old English map before referred to, now in the possession of the 
Messrs. Wallers, civil engineers of this place. There are various 
Indian mounds in and about Baton Rouge. There were two, of large 
dimensions, on the garrison grounds. One is used as a place of in- 
terment for the deceased officers of the army and their families, 
Its surface is covered with.oaks of considerable size, and presents 
one of the most beautiful and picturesque resting places for the dead 
imaginable. Its form is nearly circular, measuring at the base about 
one hundred and ten feet in diameter, and about eighteen feet in 
height. The second mound was removed, a few years ago, by order 
of Captain Whitely, of the ordnance department. The only re- 
lies found were bones and remnants of pottery. On the plantation 
of the Messrs. McHattons, near the Higland road, about two miles 
from the town, are two other large mounds, of about the same di- 
mensions as the former; and several more are found on the planta- 
tions of Messrs. Daigle, Kleinpeter and Bexler. 

Briocraruy.—The annals of this parish are abundant in material 





* There was a tribe of Indians of this name in the early settlement of the country. 
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for biography. Among those distinguished in the past in civil and 
military enterprise, may be mentioned the late General Philemon 
Thomas, Governor Fulwer Skipwith, Andrew Steele, Abner L. 
Duncan, Adam Winthrop, and others. 

General Thomas was, | believe, a native of North Carolina. He 
was born in the year 1759, and at the early age of seventeen joined 
the army of the revolution, and bore a distinguished part in the 
battles of King’s Mountain, Eutaw Springs, and Guilford Court 
House. He emigrated to West Florida about the year 1800, and 
was in command of the patriot band that captured the fort of Baton 
Rouge in 1810. During the short period that Florida existed as an 
independent state, he was commander-in-chief of the military forces. 
When this country was annexed and made a constituent part of the 
state of Louisiana, he was sent to the legislature, and rendered 
effective services in the state and national councils during a period of 
more than thirty years. He was a man universally esteemed in all 
the relations of life, public and domestic. His decease took place on 
the 18th of November, 1847, at the age of eighty-eight. His papers 
were placed in the hands of the Rev. “W. H. Crensh: vw, from whom 
the public may expect an interesting biography of this distinguished 
individual. 

Governor Skipwith was a native of Virginia, and had received 
several important appointments under the federal government during 
the administration of President Jefferson, who held him in high 
estimation. He emigrated to West Florida while it was under the 
Spanish government, and purchased the Montesana plantation, three 
miles above the town of Baton Rouge, and through which flows the 
creek or bayou of that name. When the Legislature of the State 
of Florida assembled and organized the government, he was unan 
imously elected governor of the state. He died in 1838. His 
widow and family are still residing in this place, 

Among the living, the name of Colonel Philip Hickey is thorough- 
ly identified with the his story of this parish, Here he was born, and 
here he has lived within the parish for the space of three quarters of a 
century. The turgid waters of the Mississippi have long since swept 
away every vestige of the place of his nativity ; the once flourishing 
town of Manchac, which, at the period of his birth, in 1777, was the 
most populous and important post in West Florida. His life has 
been a continued scene of untiring activity. The Spanish governors, 
Grandpré and Delassus, held him in the most implicit confidence. 
When Grandpré was obliged to obtain a loan of money, in order to 
carry on the government, at the period when the mother country was 
engaged in the war of the Peninsula, and all communication was cut 
off with the colonies, the borrowed funds were placed in the hands of 
Colonel Hickey. When the first convention assembled at the plains 
by permission of Delassus, he was chosen a delegate to represent the 
District of Baton Rouge ; when measures were taken for the capture 
of the fort, he was one of the most active promoters of that under- 
taking. He was one of the original signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence of the State of Florida, and subsequently a member of 
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the legislature. To Colonel Hickey more than to any other was the 
peaceable acquisition of West Florida to the United States indebted. 
The solemn pledge of life and fortune to maintain the declaration in 
which he had joined, was fully redeemed by him as far as he was 
called upon to act. He expended from five to ten thousand dollars, 
out of his own private purse, for the patriotic cause, for which he 
never received a single dollar in remuneration. In justice, however, 
to the United States Government, it should be observed, that he en- 
trusted his vouchers to Colonel Reuben Kemper, who, | believe, ob- 
tained the amount of his claims ; but, to use a modern phrase, swart- 
wouted with the money. 

At the first election for Senator of this district to the Louisiana 
State Legislature, Colonel Hickey was chosen by a large majority 
over his opponent, Governor Skipwith. In this body he served for 
several years. He was the pioneer in the cultivation -of the sugar- 
cane, and erected the first sugar mill in the parish, which went into 
operation in the fall of 1814. A year or two previous, he obtained a 
quantity of seed cane from Mr, Destrehan, who laughed at him for en- 
tertaining the visionary idea of cultivating cane to such a degree north. 

Judge Ludling, of Point Coupee, who had cultivated a small pate 
for several years, merely by way of amusement, until it had increas- 
ed to some considerable extent, this year (1814) proposed to Colonel 
Hickey, who had the nearest sugar-house to him, to send down his 
cane in barges, and have it ground on shares. To this the colonel 
consented ; the cane was sent down, from which was manufactured 
fourteen hogsheads, The price of sugar, at that period, was twelve 
and fourteen cents per pound ; cotton, five and seven. As sugar was 
a scarce article in Point Coupee, Judge Ludling proposed to Colonel 
Hickey to send all the sugar up by the barges, as he could obtain 
very readily two or more pounds of cotton for one pound of sugar. 
This was agreed to ; but just as the sugar was rolled out on the levee, 
ready for shipment, along came a large body of ‘Tennessee and 
Mississippi troops, marching through mud and water ankle deep, 
worn down with fatigue and cold, hastening to join the brave hero 
on the plains of Chalmette. The barges were immediately put into 
requisition, and as many of those noble defenders as could obtain 
accommodation, embarked in them for the scene of action. This ended 
the colonel’s first speculation in that branch of business. For it 
would have been a splendid speculation, as directly after the war the 
price of cotton was as high as thirty-five to thirty-eight cents per 
pound. Had his plan not failed, he would have, in fact, received 
over sixty cents per pound for his crop of sugar. But then, again, 
we could go on with our speculations as to what might have happen- 
ed, hac! those brave troops been obliged to continue their slow and 
tedious march on foot, and not arrived as they opportunely did. 

The colonel for several years continued the cultivation of cotton in 
conjunction with that of the cane. In a letter, of date 1816, his 
merchant in New-Orleans deeply regrets that he was obliged to 
sacrifice a portion of his crop at thirty-two cents per pound. 

During the last few weeks he has suffered from severe domestic 
41 VOL. I. 
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affliction in the loss of his esteemed consort, with whom he had 
lived in domestic happiness for a period of upwards of fifty years. 
The death of his wife was, no doubt, hastened by the decease a few 
weeks previous of an amiable and dearly-beloved granddaughter, 
Mrs. Mary Mather. 

This is not,and may the time be yet distant, when it shall be 
proper to write the history of one whose life, though not passed in 
exploits brilliant and re nowned, has been that of an honored and high- 
ly useful citizen. 

Judge Charles Tessier,a resident of this town, was born in the 
city of New-Orleans in 1775 or °76. He was employed as clerk by 
four different Spanish governors. After the cession of Louisiana he 
was appointed a notary public for New-Orleans. In 1812 he re- 
ceived the appointment of a captain of infantry from President Ma- 
dison. He was at the lines in 181415. When Dr. Andrew 
Steele left the bench to join the army at New-Orleans, and who 
died from sickness induced by exposure during that memorable pe- 
riod, Mr. Tessier was appointed by Governor Claiborne to fill the 

vacancy as judge of this parish, which office he held for thirty years, 
viz. : from 1815 to 1845, when the office was abolished by the new 
Constitution. At the time of his appointment he chose Adam 
Winthrop for his clerk, who continued to act as such during the 
same period of thirty years, and whose term of office expired at the 
same time and manner. 

Dr. B. F. Harney, the second senior surgeon in the United 
States Army, has been a resident of this town for the last thirty 
years. Like his brother, General Harney, the Dr. is brave, ge- 
nerous, humane, and among the noblest specimens of American 
chivalry. The poor of Baton Rouge have ever found him their 
kindest-hearted friend, and his loss or removal from this place would 
be sincerely and universally regretted throughout the whole com- 
munity. The children look up to him as to a kind and loved parent, 
and the veriest misanthrope could not fail to be moved, as they 
gather fondly around him on Christmas and New-year’s day to re- 
ceive their annual presents. 

He has rendered eminent services in his capacity of surgeon, and 
was in all the engagements in the late war, on the Vera Cruz line, 
after the capture of that place, to the entry of the city of Mexico by 
the victorious army. 

There are a number of documents relative to the biography and 
history of Gov. Grandpré, who was identified with the early history 
of this parish, but they are too lengthy for present insertion. He 
was a native of Louisiana, of a mild and humane disposition. It was 
his lenient character that caused his recall to Havana, in 1808, from 
which place he never returned. 

Narvrat History, erc.—The Parish of East Baton Rouge is 
bounded north by East Feliciana, east by the Amite River, west by 
the Mississippi, and south by the Bayou Manchac. It was formed 
from the County of Feliciana, in 1811. Its area is about 500 square 
miles, containing not far from 320,000 acres, two-thirds of which are 
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yet uncultivated. The face of the country in the northern part is 
quite level, the southern portion gently undulating. The soil is 
generally of a second-rate quality, being a mixture of clay and loam. 

The principal streams in and bordering upon the parish, are the 
Amite, Comite, Redwood, White’s Bayou, Black Creek, Montasino 
Creek, Ward’s Creek, Bayou Fountain, and Manchac. Fish of va- 
rious descriptions — the trout, perch, pike, gasper-gow, catfish, 
&c., abound in all these waters. The Amite is a beautiful stream, 
with high banks, well timbered, clean water, and navigable to a dis- 
tance of 25 or 30 miles. It is the favorite resort of the citizens of the 
town and parish during the spring and summer months, who go there 
in almost daily excursions to hunt and fish. 

The Magnolia abounds over the whole parish, and is the most com- 
mon of our forest trees. The various species of oak are abundant, 
especially the quercus virens. The beach, gum, chincapin, acacia, 
catalpa, cypress, iron wood, soft maple, elm, hickory, black walnut, 
are among the indigenous trees. Limestone rock is found in the north- 
eastern part of the parish. A short time since I discovered on the 
Amite a rock, resembling granite; a specimen was sent to Pro- 
fessor Riddell to be tested. Ihave not been able to find in what 
quantities it may exist. Some years ago, in company with the late 
Dr. Wm. Carpenter, we discovered bituminous coal sérata, at low 
water mark, in the cliffs at Port Hudson. I also collected alumine 
in considerable quantities. The landing at Fontania consists of a hard 
clay or soap-stone, which, when exposed, petrifies, and would make 
a hard and durable substance for building purposes. The elevation 
of the land above the waters of the gulf of the highlands of this parish, 
varies from fifty to one hundred and twenty feet. Wells are generally 
used throughout the parish for domestic purposes. The composition 
of the earth through which they are dug is universally ferruginous, 
and the water consequently more or less chalybeate in its character. 
This is more particularly the case with the springs, which abound in 
various parts of the parish. About fifteen miles from the town, on 
the Amite, is an excellent chalybeate spring, which has of late been 
much resorted to for health. Several families from the town have 
bought lots and erected summer residences there. Game is 
abundant. 

The coast consists of alternate bluffs and low alluvial banks, a 
very small part of which is subject to inundation. The river is mak- 
ing inroads for a space of three or four miles below the town, in front 
of the plantations of Messrs. Hall and McHatton, and again in the bend 
of Manchac. The largest, and one of the deepest wells in the parish 
was dug this season, in the yard of the Penitentiary, to supply the 
engine. It is eight feet in diameter, and sixty-three feet deep. But 
one small strata of sand and gravel was met with in digging. _Petri- 
factions are frequently found at a considerable depth in digging wells 
in the neighborhood. 

AgricutturE has not received that attention which it deserves 
among us. A knowledge of agricultural chemistry is a great desid- 
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eratum. The parish affords a fine field for this branch of the art, and 
incalculable benefit would be derived from it. 

Formerly indigo, tobacco, and corn, were the staple productions. 
They were abandoned for cotton, for which the soil was well adapted. 
Of late the principal productions are cotton, sugar, and maize. It 
was formerly thought impossible to cultivate cane on the highlands. 
Mr. J. B. Kleinpeter was the first who made the experiment, and suc- 
ceeded so admirably, that many others have devoted their plantations 
entirely to its cultivation. In 1832, Mr. Kleinpeter erected the first 
steam sugar mill on the highlands ; since that period, some fifteen or 
twenty others, some on an extensive scale, have gone into operation. 
The father of Mr. Kleinpeter erected the first cotton gin about 1790 ; 
Col. Hickey, the first sugar mill in 1814, 
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There are a number of new estates opening since the late destruc- 
tive crevasses of the river parishes. Since it has been found that the 
cane can be successfully cultivated on the highlands, many planters 
have removed to this parish, where they will be forever free from 
the annoyance of having their crops and cattle destroyed, their houses 
and improvements swept away annually by the destructive flood, 
and where the oppressive tax of constructing levees is never felt. The 
snake or worm rail fence of oak timber is generally used on the high- 
lands for fence ;* on the river the cypress post and rail is used. The 
plains afford fine pasture a portion of the year. The canebrakes, 
which form the principal undergrowth throughout the forest, give 
excellent grazing during the winter and spring. No attention has 
been paid to the cultivation of artificial grasses. The white clover 
appears to be indigenous, and is injurious to horses or cattle un- 
accustomed to it. Col. Webster, who is in command of the Garrison, 
last spring brought five fine milch cows from the western country. 
The grounds of the garrison being enclosed, afford luxuriant pastur- 
age. He turned his cows into this pasture, and, in a few days, four of 
them were found dead from the effects of eating this white clover. 
No attention is paid to manures. Proper attention to this necessary 
branch of agriculture would greatly enhance the value of lands and 
enrich the planter. The lands are capable in this way of great 
improvement, and retain manure with much tenacity. The roads are 





* The Cherokee rose is being substituted in many parts of the parish. 
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generally excellent, without much artificial Jabor. There are a num- 
ber of bridges over the different streams, but none of very extensive 
dimensions; those over the Comite, Montesano, and Red Wood, 
being the largest. 

The New-Orleans and Jackson Rail-road will probably pass 
through this parish. Some years since, a charter was obtained to 
construct the Baton Rouge and Clinton Rail-road. The line was 
surveyed, and the roads graded nearly the whole extent, but never went 
into operation. It is now used as a public highway. ‘Two lines of 
telegraph pass through and have offices in the town—those of Morse 
and O'Reilly. There is but little internal navigation within the 
limits of the parish. On the western side, all produce is conveyed in 
wagons to the Missis:i ‘ippi, and shipped by steamboat. A small steam- 
boat plies on the Amite and Manchac. 

Under the head of grains, I should have mentioned that oats are 
abundantly grown. Corn will this year be a failure throughout the 
parish, by reason of the drought. John Ross, the overseer of Madame 
Duplantier’s plantation, and, by the way, one of our best cultivators, 
has made successful experiments with ‘wheat, red clover, and other 
grains, and has shown me quantities of the largest Irish potatoes I 
ever saw. A great quantity of sweet potatoes, to which the soil is 
peculiarly adapted, are raised in the parish. In the neighborhood of 
the town are some excellent vegetable gardens, from which the 
inhabitants are daily supplied. 

[To be continued.] 


ART. VIL—SLAVE LAWS OF THE SOUTHERN STATES, 
MISSISSIPPI. * 


Ovr legislation in regard to slaves, seems to have been dictated by 
no fixed rule of public “policy ; : constant change seems to have been 
the only end at which we aimed. Our citizens have scarcely become 
acquainted with the last laws on bringing slaves into the state, but 
are already agitating a thorough change. This agitation will result, 
I trust, in the a loption of a policy which will prohibit forever their 
further introduction into Mississippi. Our “ wild land” is now nearly 
cleared, and our slave force is fully adequate to its culture ; yet our 
citize ‘ns are still pursuing the ruinous policy "4 of expending all their 
surplus capital in increasing the number of their slaves. No rest is 
given to lands, and the soil is daily losing its strength and fertility 
under an ex xacting system of culture. A prohibition to the further 
introduction of slaves, would not only relieve the lands, but compel 
our citizens to seek new investments for their surplus capital, and 
avail themselves of the great natural advantages that could be com- 
manded for diversified labor. Our facilities for commerce and 


* We have already published a splendid paper on the Slave Laws of South Carolina. 
‘We beg for those from other states.—[Ep.] 
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manufactures are very great. By clearing out the rivers, we could 
bring almost every acre of land in the state within thirty miles of 
steamboat navigation. We listen daily to the murmur of streams 
that invite us to appropriate them to manufacturing purposes. We 
have Jarge tracts of country that nature seems to have levelled and 
graded for the rail-road iron. We have hitherto been blind to all 
these advantages. In our eagerness to grow more cotton, we have 
wholly neglected the more important duties of manufacturing our 
clothing and making our breadstuffs, and for both food and raiment are 
de pende nt on our more sagacious sister states. It is believed by many 
citizens, that these evils would be removed by prohibiting the further 
introduction of slaves, and that our surplus capital would be invested 
in a wise and judicious system of internal improvements and domestic 
manufactures. In my opinion, there is a still more cogent reason for 
the adoption of this system of exclusion, not only by Mississippi, but 
also by most of the extreme southern states. In the northern slave- 
hole ling states, slave labor is but little profitable, and a disposition is 
already manifested by them to sell us their slaves, and eventually 
abolish the institution within their res: _tive limits. The wild fanati- 
cism of the abolitionist has checked this evil to some extent, but we 
should also anticipate it by forbidding the introduction of their slaves 
amongst us, and thus compel them to be our allies, by foreing them 
to retain their property, and thus possess a common interest with us 
in its preservation. Texas, Arkansas, and Florida, haye yet large 
quantities of uncultivated land, and are not now prepared to adopt 
this policy, but it should be adopted by all the other planting states. 
These reflections have been suggested in part by reviewing the history 
of our state legislation upon this subject. By the first state constitu- 
tion, adopted in 1817, the legislature could prevent no emigrant to 
this state from bringing his slaves with him, but at the same time 
was empowered to prevent slaves being brought into the state as 
merchandise, The same provisions were retained in our Revised 
Constitution of 1832, with this additional proviso, viz.: that the 
introduction of slaves into the state as merchandise, or for sale, should 
be prohibited after May, 1833 ; and further providing, that actual set- 
tlers shouid not be prohibited from purchasing slaves out of the state, 
and bringing them into the state for their own use, until the year 1845. 
Under this ‘constitution, the legislature passed laws pro shibiting the 
introduction of slaves for merchandise, or for hire, affixing a he “avy 
penalty to the violation of the Jaw, and declaring all contracts in 
relation to such slaves null and void. In 1846, the constitution was 
again changed,fand the legislature empowered to pass such laws, 
regulating or prohibiting the introduction of slaves into the state, as 
might he deemed proper and expedient. Under this amended con- 
stitution, the legislature, in 1840, abolished all laws prohibiting the 
introduction of slaves. Such isour present position on this point. 

In regard to the emancipation of slaves, our jurisprudenve has 
been not only more consistent with itself, but also with sound policy. 
The legislature cannot make a forced emancipation of a slave, except 
for some great service rendered the state, and upon payment to his 
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master of his full value. A citizen may free his slave by last will 
and testament, whenever it can be proven, to the satisfaction of the 
legislature, that the slave has performed some meritorious act for the 
benefit of the owner or for the state ; provided, however, that said 
will shall be inoperative until approved by the legislature, (which 
approval has, I believe, in no instance been given.) A testator could 
formerly direct by his will that his slave should be sent out of the 
state and freed ; but the legislature, in 1842, forbade this, and annulled 
all devises theretofore made, by which slaves, then in the state, were 
to be carried to a free state orto Liberia, and there emancipated. Free 
blacks are not permitted to come into the state or to remain in it, If 
this law is violated, forfeiture of freedom is the penalty, and the 
transgressor is taken up and sold. No boat or water craft can come 
within the jurisdiction of the state, having on board any free black, 
without incurring a heavy penalty. The only practical mode by 
which a slave can be emancipated is, for the master to carry him 
beyond the limits of the state, there emancipate and leave him. 
Should the black be afterwards found in the state, he forfeits his free- 
dom, and is to be sold. We are thus freed from the curse of having 
free blacks in our midst ; and as a vast majority of our citizens very 
properly regard slavery as a boon to the African, our policy as to 
emancipation may be regarded as settled. 

As to the liability of the master for the acts of his slave, the com- 
mon law rules of principal and agent, master and servant, obtain with 
but a single exception. The exception is, where the slave steals 
property, the master is liable for the full value of the stolen property 
to the person from whom it was stolen. Under this law, a very 
singular and exciting case oceurred lately in our court, of which I was 
one of the counsel for the defence. Dr. P. lost a valuable negro girl, 
and became satisfied that a negro boy of his neighbor M. had stolen 
her and carried her out of the state. Suit was instituted, and the 
question was directly presented, “ whether a slave could steal a slave, 
and the master of the thief be rendered liable to the master of the 
stolen slave for her value.” The parties were wealthy and highly 
respectable citizen “ quite a number of counse!] were retained for both 
sides, and the question was examined at great length, and with con- 
siderable ability. The court held that the Dr. was in law entitled to 
recover. ‘The proof, however, was not sufficient to satisfy the jury, 
and the case stopped at their finding. 

Whilst the master is responsible civilly for only this criminal act 
of his slave, he is nevertheless liable in many instances to pay the 
costs of criminal prosecutions against the slave when found guilty. 
He is also liable to punishment for permitting his slave to go at large 
and trade as a free man—to hire himself out to cultivate cotton for 
his own use—to keep dogs or stock, or for permitting over six slaves 
to be quartered beyond one mile from his residence, unless some over- 
seer or white person shall be with them. Whatever may be thought 
of the policy of these regulations, they are, to some extent, disre- 
garded ; and upon some few of our best regulated plantations, slaves 
keep their dogs, cultivate a small patch of cotton or corn, and at the 
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end of the year their crop is fairly purchased by the master, who sells 
them in return luxuries that do not often find a place upon the table 
or about the houses of the poorer classes of citizens, either in the slave 
or free states. Masters are punished severely for working, or permit- 
ting their slaves to work, on the Sabbath-day ; and Iam pleased to say, 
that within my observation, this law is universally observed. Mas- 
ters are not permitted to treat their slaves with cruelty ; and if they 
do not treat them with humanity, and provide them with necessary 
clothing, provisions, &c., our constitution provides that they may be 
sold for the benefit of the master. 

Severe penalties are inflicted on any person that shall sell a free 
black into slavery, and the most liberal provisions are made for per- 
sons improperly held to service to obtain their freedom. A petition 
is filed in court, and the person holding the claimant for freedom in 
his possession, is compelled to give bonds payable to the governor of 
the state, to have the petitioner forthcoming to answer the judgment 
of the court. A competent jury is empanelled, and the issue of 
freedom is tried, and should it be found in favor of the petitioner, he 
is entitled not only to his freedom, but damages for the detention in 
servitude, I will here take occasion to remark, that in a long practice 
in our courts, I have never known an instance in which the petitioner 
was not successful. | have known juries, in several cases, climb over 
a mountain of testimony to find in favor of the claimant, and with 
them the slightest testimony appears sufficient to warrant a verdict in 
favor of freedom. Were | an applicant under this law, | would 
infinitely prefer a jury of Mississippians, to one composed of the 
abolitionists of the North. 

The punishment of slaves for all offences less than capital, is whip- 
ping ; except in eases of perjury, in which cases the penalty is both 
whipping and cutting off the ear. Ifaslave shall administer poison, 
with intent to cause death—shall attempt, or commit a rape on a white 
woman—shall be guilty of burning any dwelling-house, store, cotton- 
house, gin, out-house, barn, or stable—shall conspire a rebellion or in- 
surrection, or shall consult or advise the same—shall conspire to 
murder, shall commit murder, shall be guilty of the manslaughter 
of a white person—shall make an assault and battery on a white per- 
son, with intent to kill, with malice aforethought express, such slave 
shall suffer death. Slaves keeping dogs, firearms, or stock, aiding 
the escape of a slave, harboring a slave, behaving with rudeness to a 
white man, trading or selling without a pass, assaulting a white 
person, not in necessary self-defence, assembling in crowds of more 
than five, except at religious worship, going from home without a 
pass, committing a riot, selling liquor, committing larceny, and some 
other offences, are punished with stripes. Slaves may be witnesses 
for and against each other, but neither for nor against a white man. 
Slaves are protected against personal injuries. The same punishment 
is meted to a white man for injuries to a slave, that is meted out be- 
tween our white citizens. Great moral and religious advantages are 
given to the slave. Places of public worship are provided for them 
in almost every community in the state; and upon each Sabbath 
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some white minister of the gospel preaches to them. In many of our 
towns and villages Sabbath schools are opened for the blacks, and 
oral instruction freely imparted. They were permitted to learn to 
read and write, until their abolition allies deprived them of this pri- 
vilege. Several other ameliorating privileges have been lost to the 
slave from the same causes, and I have not the least doubt that every 
effort made by the abolitionist is but riveting the chain which, in his 
madness, he is essaying to rend. 

There is no chance for a white man to escape punishment for an 
attempt to steal a slave. The punishment is certain, and the peni- 
tentiary inevitable. The same punishment, with the same certainty, 
falls on any one holding abolition or insurrectionary doctrines in the 
community or with the slave. Selling liquor to slaves is with us a 
high misdemeanor, and severely punished. Our legislature has made 
great efforts to prevent the purchase, by aw hite from a slave, of 
any article whatever, without a permit from the owner. All legislation 
on this subject has heretofore failed to effect this object. In 1850, « 
law was passed prohibiting any person from purchasing of a slave any 
corn, fodder, hay, meal, or other produce or commodity whatsoever, 
under a fine of not less than $50, and not less than one month’s im- 
prisonment. ‘The law further provided, that should any slave be 
found for fifteen minutes in any tippling shop, store, or other house 
fitted up for trading—or should the slave be seen to carry into those 
places any article or commodity, and not bring it out—or if he 
should bring out anything not carried in, each of said acts should be 
regarded as presumptive evidence of improper dealing with the slave; 
and should be punished as above specified. The same law provides, 
that upon the trial of any person under the above law, no evidence of 
the permission of the owner should be received, except the written 
permit. This law is universally disregarded, and is a dead letter upon 
our statute book. It speaks for our legislators hasty and inconsiderate 
action on this subject. The penalty is too severe, the mode of proof 
too contracted. 

This article is already spun out to a length not contemplated when 
it was commenced. It is written without much reference to method, 
but contains a full, and, it is believed, accurate statement of the 


present slavery jurisprudence of Mississippi. 


ART. VIII.—SOUTHERN AND WESTERN RAIL-ROAD CONVENTION. 


THE QUESTION AGAIN OF A RAIL-ROAD CONNECTION THROUGH THE CON- 
TINENT WITH CALIFORNIA AND THE PACIFIC. 


We publish this article from an intelligent gentleman of Tennessee, in the 
conviction that the subject of a rail-road connection with the Pacific will be 
prominent at the approaching convention in New-Orleans in January. It has 
been the fortune of the editor to be connected with the movement from its in- 
ception, having been a delegate to two of the great conventions that were held 
at Memphis, and prepared the elaborate address of the last in the capacity of 
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chairman of the Executive Committee. His heart has ever been in the enter- 
prise as one glorious to the country and the age. He has preferred any route 
to none, and believed in a southern route, and more especially that of the Gila 
and the Paso del Norte, which, if New-Orleans is true to herself and carries out 
her Texas connections, will more deeply interest her than it will interest 
Memphis or any other point in the Western Valley. The first sills of a Texas 
road, in the language of another occasion, will set the ball in motion, which 


will not cease to roll until it reaches the shores of the Pacific.””—[ Eprror. } 


Tux convention which is to assemble in New-Orleans on the first 
Monday of January next, will, in all probability, be numerously at- 
tended. ‘The objects and purposes for which that convention is to 
meet are exciting great interest throughout the South and Southwest. 
Delegates will be in attendance from most of the southern and 
western states, and it is, therefore, highly proper that the project of 
a rail-road connection with the Pacific should be considered by that 
body. Honorable Thomas Butler King, in his able and exceedingly 
valuable report, made on the 4th of May, 1848, pronounces this to 
be “ the greatest work of the age in which we live.” When we con- 
sider the magnitude of the interests involved, we will not be astonish- 
ed at this declaration. By the acquisition of California and New- 
Mexico we have been placed in possession of an extensive territory, 
mild in climate, fertile in soil, inexhaustible in mineral wealth, and 
abounding with commodious harbors, unsurpassed, it is said, by any 
in the world. In order that we may realize the benefits which ought 
to result from this splendid acquisition, we should immediately 
establish rail-road communication with the Pacific. Any of the pre- 
sent routes to California are rendered comparatively valueless by 
reason of the distance, the dangers of the seas, the unhealthiness of 
the voyage, and the great length of time required to reach that 
country. ‘To enable us to realize, and that speedily, the value of 
our possessions on the Pacific, which are destined, at no distant day, 
to be one of the most prosperous and wealthy portions of the re- 
public, the construction of a railroad to the Pacific, terminating 
either at Monterey or San Francisco, or the Bay of San Diego, is in- 
dispensable. It is an undertaking worthy the genius and enterprise 
of the American people; and when we reflect upon the advantages, 
political, social, and commercial, which are to flow from it, we will at 
once see that it will far more than compensate for all the trouble 
and expense which will be incurred in its construction. All accounts 
from California agree that it abounds in precious metals; that it is 
well situated to command the trade of the Pacific, and that it will 
soon be filled with an industrious and enterprising population. If a 
line of steamships should be established, running from California to 
China, and a rail-road, connecting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
should be built, then, over this route, would the greatest portion of 
the commerce of the world pass. By means of this road, the great 
India trade, which has enriched every nation that has been engaged 
in it, would pass through our own country. Instead of going east- 
wardly, the British would find their most speedy and direct route to 
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their East India possessions to be over this rail-road, thence across 
the Pacific, thus realizing the grand idea of Columbus, in seeking a 
western route to India. The human mind can scarcely conceive of 
the immense benefits which would result from this great change in 
the commercial affairs of the world. All portions of the world will 
be greatly benefited, but our own country will share more largely 
in the benefits than any other, We will then become indisputably 
the greatest commercial and manufacturing nation in the world, as 
we are now the greatest agricultural. We will hold in our hands, as 
it were, the commerce of the world; and as our commerce and our 
power extend, so will the influence of our institutions and the bless- 
ings of our civilization, This subject then addresses itself to the in- 
terests and appeals to the patriotism of every citizen of the republic. 

Our government owns an immense amount of public land, lying 
west of the Mississippi River, through which this road would necessarily 
run: and its construction would bring these lands into market, in- 
f crease the demand for them, and cause them to command much better 
puices than they would otherwise bring. At present, owing to their 
want of commercial facilities, and to their great distance from any 
settled portions of the country, they are comparatively valueless, and 
so it is probable they will remain for a great length of time, unless 
this road should be built. The young and flourishing state of Texas, 
abounding in all the elements necessary to make a great common- 
wealth, with a soil of unsurpassed fertility, and a climate mild and 
healthful, would, in the increased value of its lands, caused by the 
building of this road, receive benefits to the full extent, in all proba- 
bility, of the entire cost of the road. And when we consider the 
great quantity of land owned by our government in California and 
New Mexico, which would be greatly enharced in value by the con- 
struction of the road, we will see at once whvi an interest the govern- 
ment has in its immediate construction, and what benefits it would 
derive in this particular alone from its speedy completion. Again, as 
our commerce extends, the duties remaining the same, our revenues 
will be greatly increased. We have not data sufficient to determine, 
with anything like certainty, the probable amount of revenue that 
would be collected at Monterey, San Francisco, and other ports in the 
Pacific : but looking at the vast and increasing commerce which would 
be concentrated there, it is reasonable to suppose it would be im- 
mense. When, as would soon be the case, the great trade with China, 
India, and the other Pacific regions, should be carried on over this 
road, all the nations of the earth would contribute to the increase of 
the revenues of our government. Cities would spring up upon our 
Pacific coasts, rivalling in splendor, wealth and commerce, the most 
renowned cities of ancient or of modern times. By means of this 
road we would also experience, in an increased degree, the benefits of 
the California gold mines, It is probable that for many years the 
people of California will be engaged mostly in working their mines of 
gold and other precious metals ; and, as a matter of course, manufac- 
tures of every kind, as well as breadstuffs and all other provisions, 
will find there a ready market. They will be anxious to exchange 
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their gold for the necessaries, comforts, and elegancies of life. In this 
way the gold mines of California will be extremely beneficial to the 
agricultural and manufacturing interests of our country, by furnishing 
a market for the sale of our products. In this way agricultural and 
manufacturing pursuits will become almost, if not altogether, as pro- 
fitable as gold-hunting in California, The whole country will thereby 
experience the great benefits resulting from the discoveries of gold on 
the Pacific coasts, and will become, as it were, a vast gold mine. 
Energy, activity, and enterprise, will inspire the various branches of 
industry—forests will be swept away, fields will be cultivated, towns 
and cities will spring up in regions which have beer. heretofore peopled 
only by wild savages, and been regarded as an uninhabitable wilder- 
ness, 

But what will be the effect upon our great staple, cotton, by open- 
ing a direct trade with the nations beyond the Pacific, and with the 
islands scattered throughout that great ocean? It is evident, that by 
having a direct communication with China, and other eastern countries, 
the consumption of cotton will be greatly increased within a few 
years. In the present advanced state of civilization, cotton has be- 
come, or is becoming, the great lever of the commercial world. It 
may be said to be the Aladdin’s lamp of civilization. It not only 
benefits those who cultivate, but also those who manufacture it, and 
those who consume the manufactured article. It whitens every sea ; 
it clothes the naked, and becomes the means of feeding the hungry. 
Anything, then, which tends to increase its consumption and to dif- 
fuse its blessings, deserves the encouragement of all philanthropists. 
Whether the production of cotton will increase sufficiently to supply 
the increasing demand, is exceedingly doubtful. The production has 
increased but very little within the last ten years, as appears from 
the following table :—- 





Production. Cousumption. 
Average from 1825 to 1830.......- 1,231,000... .... 1,187,000 bales. 
5 “ 1830 to 1835_.......1,450,000...... 1,540,000 * 
~ ¢ 61836 te 1840 ....c- 1,919,000_.....1,943,000 “ 
as “ 1840 to 1845........ 2,561,000... ..-. 2,414,000 “ 
” * 1845 to 1850........ 2,791,000...... 2,869,000 
9,952,000 9,953,000 


When we consider the immense regions yet to be supplied with 
cotton, we are brought to the conclusion that the demand must in- 
crease much more rapidly than the supply. There may be fluctua- 
tions in prices, but never again will the production exceed the con- 
sumption. The great danger is, that it will not be equal to it. 
Cotton has been found by experience to be the cheapest article which 
can be used for clothing. As this fact becomes more generally known, 
and as the nations of the earth advance in knowledge and civilization, 
its consumption must increase. At present but a small portion of 
the inhabitants of Asia use cotton as an article of clothing ; but when 
they discover its advantages in point of cheapness, durability, and 
comfort, the demand for cotton fabrics will increase very greatly. 
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It is estimated that there are enough persons in China alone to con- 
sume all the cotton now raised in the United States, if its use should 
become general among them. Nothing would be better calculated to 
bring our cotton goods into general use among the Chinese, and 
among all the nations bordering on the Pacific, than for us to be 
brought into close proximity with them by means of a railroad to the 
Pacific. Heretofore China has been purchasing mostly from Great 
Britain, and the balance of trade has been greatly in favor of the 
British. The principal articles purchased by the Chinese from the 
British were cotton and woollen fabrics, and raw cotton. All these 
articles we can furnish the Chinese as cheap as the British can. The 
consequence of the balance of trade being so largely in favor of the 
British is, that large amounts of specie have to be shipped annually to 
Great Britain in exchange for their cotton and woollen goods. ‘This 
is an unnatural state of trade which cannot last long. On the other 
hand, hitherto the balance of trade has been in favor of China, and 
against the United States—the consequence has been, that a large 
amount of specie has been taken from the United States annually to 
meet this balance in favor of China. This state of things has, how- 
ever, been gradually and steadily undergoing a change. The Chinese 
have been buying less from the British, and more from us. They 
find it to be more to their interest to exchange their teas, raw silk, 
and other articles of taste and luxury, for cotton in a raw or manufac- 
tured state, lead, ginseng, and other commodities, than to buy the 
same from the British, and pay for them in gold and silver. This 
must, from the natural laws of trade, go on until finally the balance 
will not be against us. Let the rail-road to the Pacific be built, and 
we will be able to supply the Chinese and other Asiatic nations with 
all the commodities they need, cheaper than any other nation can. 
The growing commerce between this country and Asia is a subject of 
deep interest. It isa well established fact, that a nation’s progress in 
improvement of every kind depends in no small degree upon its com- 
mercial facilities. This accounts for the fact, that those countries lying 
upon the Pacific have been so far behind the other portions of the 
world in the arts of civilized life. Great Britain owes her superiority 
over other nations of Europe to her extensive commerce. The 
proudest title she has ever boasted was, that she was “ Mistress of the 
Seas ;” and one of her favorite poets has exultingly prociaimed, that 
“her home was on the deep.” As it always has been, so it always 
wil! be, that the nation which has the most extended commerce will 
be farthest advanced, not only in physical but also in mental improve- 
ment. Knowledge of every kind, the arts and sciences, will always 
be more highly prized and more cultivated among a people possessed 
of great commercial advantages, than among those separated, as it 
were, from the rest ofmankind. As a nation’advances in civilization, 
in the same degree will it desire and obtain commercial advantages. 
An enlightened people more clearly perceives and more earnestly 
desires the benefits which are to result from that mutual interchange 
of each other’s products which commerce brings about, than does an un- 
enlightened one. If the nations bordering on the Pacific could be made 
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to enjoy all the advantages of commerce which are now enjoyed by 
the people of Great Britain and the United States, it would produce 
a great change in the condition of the human family. It is estimated 
that six hundred millions of the human race reside in the islands and 
countries of the Pacific. China alone is said to contain three hundred 
millions of inhabitants. It is with this immense region that it is now 
proposed to open a direct trade, by means of a rail-road to the Pacific. 
The trade with that country has always been valuable, but owing to 
the cultivation and manufacture of cotton, it must increase incalculably. 
The result will be, that the consumption of cotton will increase rapidly 
whenever this trade is opened. In addition to the advantage of hav- 
ing the raw material amongst us, we will possess the further advantage 
of being so much nearer the Chinese market, and of having so much 
less trouble and expense in reaching it than any other country now 
has or can have. ‘This road would furnish much better protection to 
our domestic manufactures than all the high tariffs which can ever be 
passed, and that kind of protection to whieh none can object. Our 
natural advantages are such as to enable our manufacturers to enter 
into successful competition with those of any other country, without 
calling upon the general government for protection. 

If the above views are correct, the building of this road is of great 
pecuniary importance to all who are engaged in the cultivation of 
cotton or its manufacture, _ It is, in fact, the greatest question now 
agitating the public mind. In the London Circular of Bankers, Jan. 
19, 1849, the subject of the British trade with India is ably discussed, 
and the importance of California to the United States, for purposes of 
trade, clearly set forth. In that cireular it is said: “that the pos- 
session of California by the United States puts a rein in the hands 
of that country and a curb in the mouth of the British lion, by means 
of which, with time, the young giant will be able to check, control, or 
thwart the interests of England in her Asiatic and Australian pos- 
sessions. At our present rate of descending from England’s only 
true and tenable position, she may fall so low, within twenty years, 
as to hold her East India possessions at the will and pleasure of the 
United States, and see her China trade in the exclusive hands of that 
country.” This is the view taken by intelligent men in England, and 
if we will be true to our best interests, their predictions will be real- 
ized. It remains to be seen whether the people of the United States 
appreciate their own advantages, and whether they will profit by 
them. A rail-road to the Pacific would be of gres at value in uniting 
more closely that country with the other portions of the United States. 
It is highly important that firm and stable governments should be 
established in those regions with as little delay as possible, and that 
they should be connected with the other parts of the Republic by 
means of a rail-road. This is necessary, in order to prevent the 
establishment of a separate government independent ofourown. As 
it is, we are almost entirely cut off from our possessions on the Paci- 
fic. ‘The best measure that could be adopted, would be the building 
of this road, since it would unite the two countries not only in inter- 
est, but in feeling. It would make them in reality, what they now 
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are only in name—one people ; and would prove alike advantageous 
to California and to the other portions of the Republic. If we permit 
California to remain disconnected from the other portions of the Re- 
public szommercially, how long will it be before she is disconnected 
politically? One of the very best means that can be adopted for the 
purpose of uniting more closely in the bands of fraternal feeling the 
different sections of our country, is the building of rail-roads, and the 
increase of commerciak intercourse. As the people of the different 
sections of the Union become more closely connected commercially, 
and as their acquaintance with each other increases, prejudices are 
removed, their feelings are softened, and their attachment for each 
other and for the union of these states increases. This is a result 
greatly to be desired. Every year should increase the attachment of 
our people to the Union. It is the sheet-anchor of our political hopes. 
It is in this view that the rail-road question becomes of deep interest 
to the American people. 

In order that we may be fully aware of the necessity of building a 
rail-road to the Pacific, let us suppose, as may be the case unless this 
is done, that we should lose California, and that it should set up an 
independent government. In that event, we would be deprived of 
the India and China trade. We would no longer possess the rich 
mines of California, and our position as a commercial and manufactu- 
ring people would be greatly injured. We would lose the markets of 
the Pacific for our agricultural and other products, which, under a dif- 
ferent policy, might be secured, and which would so _reatly enrich our 
country. In a word, the loss of that country would be incalculable. 
To avoid this much to be deplored result, we should so connect that 
country with this, that it would be its interest to remain in the Union. 
We should not, by unwise divisions among ourselves, by supineness 
and want of energy, destroy those bright prospects which seem to 
await our country. Another advantage that will grow out of building 
this road is, that it will greatly improve the character of the popula- 
tion in California, What that country most needs at this time, is a 
permanent population. This it ean never have, until there are in- 
creased facilities for reaching it. Men are now unwilling to take their 
families with them, and the consequence is, that the population is by 
no means fixed and settled, but is liable to constant change. The 
presence of a due proportion of intelligent and well-educated females, 
is absolutely essential to enable any country. to attain a high degree of 
civilization. They exercise an elevating, softening and humanizing 
influence upon society, and are as essential to a well ordered and well 
regulated state, as the warmth of the sun is to vegetation. In this 
particular California is lamentably deficient ; and so long as she re- 
mains thus, she can never reach that degree of prosperity to which her 
mineral wealth and her commercial advantages entitle her. The 
building of churches and school houses, the first evidence of the emer- 
gence of a people from a state of rudeness, will not take place until the 
proportion of females is much greater than it now is in California. 
When this road is built, men will be willing to take their wives and 
their children with them to California, and to become permanent in- 
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habitants, Then society will be reconstructed, and will undergo a 
total transformation. Houses of public worship will take the place 
of gambling establishments, and the voice of prayer and thanksgiving 
be heard, where now the wicked orgies of Bacchus alone are celebrated, 
Vice, crime and wickedness would give place to virtue, sobriety and 
good government. Light would spring out of darkness, and there 
would be a new creation. Such would be the efiects of connecting 
California to this country by rail-road communication. Until this is 
done, there is great danger that California will not much improve. 
Her population will remain of the same fluctuating, disorderly kind 
that it now is. 

The question is now presented, can this road be built, and if so, how 
much will it cost, and what will be its profits? To attempt to an- 
s\ er these questions, would be entering upon a field of conjecture. It 
is probable that the profits of the road would be underrated rather 
than overrated. If the great oriental trade should be carried on over 
this road, its profits would be immense; and that this would be the 
case, does not seem to admit of a doubt. London would be placed 
by means of it within thirty-two days travel of Canton, which is not 
more than one-half the time that it requires by the present overland 
route. All light and costly articles, such as teas, silks, and all fine 
fabrics, would be carried on the rail-road. It would monopolize all 
the travel between Western Europe and Asia, as well as that between 
the United States and Asia. What the number of passengers would 
be annually, it is impossible to form anything like a correct estimate. 
A hundred thousand passengers per annum, at one hundred dollars 
each, would make $10,000,000. The cost of the road cannot now be 
determined with accuracy. It has been estimated at $69,226,600. 
Suppose that it should cost one hundred millions of dollars. Five 
per cent. upon this amount would be five millions of dollars per an- 
num. Is it not a moderate caleulation to suppose that the road would 
realize this amount, after defraying its expenses? Whenever we re- 
member that it would be the great thoroughfare of the world, the 
highway of nations, we cannot doubt that it will be immenscly profit- 
able as an investment for capital. There are now in the United 
States 10,092 miles of rail-road, costing $306,607,954. In 1846, the 
number of miles of rail-road in the United States was 5,535, at a cost 
of $120,115,937. The increase has been since 1846, 4,557 miles of 
rail-road, which cost $186,492,017 ; more than double as much as the 
estimated cost of the rail-road to the Pacific. 

In view of these facts, can we doubt that there is sufficient energy 
and euierprise among the American people to undertake a work prom- 
ising such magnificent results? How far the general government, 
being a large landed proprietor, would be justified in aiding this work, 
we shall not undertake to determine. But it is very certain that the 
same objections could not be urged, which are urged with great force 
against many, if not all, of the works of improvement which have re- 
ceived the aid of the government, Congress, at the session before the 
last, made a grant of every alternate section of public land to the 
Mobile and Ohio, and to the Iinois Central Rail-road. The rail-road to 
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the Pacific would certainly come within the principle laid down by 
Congress in those grants. It is well known that those bills received 
the zealous support of some of the most ardent advocates of a strict 
construction of the Constitution in Congress. The annual increase in 
the revenues arising from customs caused by this road would be far 
more than sufficient to pay the interest upon $80,000,000, the sum 
which the road would probably cost. 

The only remaining branch of this subject that we will consider is, 
from what point on the Mississippi shall it start. As Mr. Calhoun 
very properly remarked in his letter, written more than two years 
ago, “the selection should be made in reference to the good of the 
whole Union, and not in reference to any particular section.” It is ‘a 
national work, in which all sections are interested, and there shoald 
not be any local jealousies in reference to it. Whatever point may 
be found to be most suitable and most advantageous to the country 
should be selected, whether it be in the northern or southern portion 
of the Union. These views should be entertained by all who are fa- 
vorable to the accomplishment of this magnificent enterprise. If 
sectional preferences and local jealousies are permitted to interfere 
with the building of the road, there is great danger that the work will 
be much delayed, ifthe project does not entirely fail. The question then 
arises, which is the most suitable point on the Mississippi river for 
the commencement of the road? Mr. Benton is in favor of St. Louis ; 
whilst others, among whom is Mr. Whitney, prefer a point higher up 
the Mississippi. Others, again, think that St. Louis is too far north, 
and that it will be impossible to build a rail-road over the route that 
Mr. Benton proposes for the Pacific Rajl-road. Even Mr. Benton him- 
self seems to doubt whether a rail-road is practicable over the whole 
of the route that he suggests. In his speech, in the Senate, on this 
subject, he says: “I begin with railway, as far as it is practicable and 
advantageous, leaving it to practical men to say where it is not. The 
difficulty which presents itself to my mind is the deep snow, which 
continues for so many months of the year, and lies so deep among the 
Rocky Mountains. It is for practical men to say whether the rail- 
road can go there, or wnether it will be necessary to find some other 
vonveyance—the sleigh, for example, for that region, in the time of 
deep snow.” It is exceedingly desirable that a route should be se- 
lected not liable to the objections here stated by Mr. Benton. A 
more southern route would in a great degree avoid these obstacles, 
and would in all respects be equally as advantageous to all sections 
of the Union. Memphis, in Tennessee, is perhaps as eligible a point 
as can be selected for the commencement of the road. By means of 
the Mississippi and its tributaries, it is connected with all the great 
cities of the West. It is in the heart of the great Mississippi valley, 
and occupies a commanding position, which clearly marks it as the 
most suitable point for the commencement of the Pacific Rail-road. 
It is probable that a rail-road from that point to the Pacific would 
avoid the deep snows spoken of by Mr. Benton. Ina few years it will 
also be connected by rail-road with the Atlantic at Savannah and 
Charleston, and probably at Norfolk and Baltimore. The roads are 
42 VOL, I. 
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now progressing which are to connect the Atlantic Ocean with the 
Mississippi River at Memphis. These and other considerations point 
it out as the most suitable starting point for the rail-road to the Pa- 
cific ; and when that work is completed, we may well say, that “ peace 
has her victories as well as war.” 


ART. IX—EQUALITY OF THE RACES—NEGRO MANIA* 


Tue ultimate supremacy of truth, no matter under what disadvan- 
tage it may for a time labor, was never made more manifest than in 
the history of abolition agitation at the North. The time is quite 
recent when an apologist of slavery, north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line, was considered a monster of the first magnitude: and when the 
man who had fhe hardihood to declare that slavery, under certain 
conditions, was a necessary institution, was either set down as a 
reckless fool, or a confirmed knave. It was boldly proclaimed by 
some fanatics, that the negro contained all the elements of progress 
inherent in the white race, and that he could, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, compete successfully with the latter, in the science of 
government, and the arts of civilized life. It is true that, when the 
advocates of negro equality in the North were challenged to admit 
the negro to a full participation in government, to intermarry him in 
their families, to elect him to office, or to permit him to become their 
boon companion, they instinctively shrunk from a practical applica- 
tion of their avowed principles, The mass of the people who listen- 
ed carelessly to the sophistry of these men, occasionally rebelled, 
and the negro-riots of Philadelphia and New-York, during which the 
miscalled free negroes were hunted from hole to hole, and treated 
like noxious vermin, told, in terms too plain to be mistaken, that 
negro equality was a mere sham. Still the abolitionists labored 
with a zeal common enough to fanaticism of all kinds; and the 
South, attached to the Union, to whose formation the blood and 
treasure of their ancestors had helped to contribute, were driven to 
the very verge of secession. The abolitionists, miserable in number 
as they were, found allies a hundred times more numerous, and a 
thousand times more mischievous than themselves. The Free Soil 
party, as it named itself, composed of disappointed politicians, and 
led by a man who, at one time, was servile to the South, but never 
its true friend, attacked the institution, peculiar to a warm climate, 
ina new way. Disclaiming vehemently any desire to interfere with 
slavery as it stands, they avowed their intention to hedge it within 
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*“ Negro Mania : being an examination of the falsely assumed equality of the various 
Races of Men ; demonstrated by the investigations of Champollion, Wilkinson, Rosellini, 
Van Amringe, Gliddon, Young, Morton, Knox, Lawrence, General J. H. Hammond, 
Murray, Smith, W. Gilmore Simms, English, Conrad, Elder, Prichard, Blumenbach, 
Cuvier, Brown, Le Vailiant, Carlyle, Cardinal Wiseman, Burckhardt, and Jefferson. 
Together with a concluding chapter, presenting a comparative statement of the condition 
of the negroes in the West Indies, before and since emancipation. By John Campbell. 
Philadelphia : Campbell & Power, 1851.” 12mo., pp. 549. 
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prescribed limits. To do this, it was necessary to violate the nation- 
al constitution, to set aside human enactments for what they were 
pleased to denominate “ the higher law,” to reduce the citizen of the 
South to serfage, by denying him the privilege of emigration to the 
common property of the Union, unless he chose to divest himself of 
chattels which he had been taught by education, and the national con- 
stitution, to regard as his own. No wonder was it, with such an 
accession of auxiliaries, that the abolitionists felt the battle to be 
nearly won. Hitherto, despised and neglected, they rose into con- 
sequence, for men of respectable position stood at their side, wear- 
ing a livery of the same cloth and color, though fashioned in a differ- 
ent manner. A vehement and zealous eflort brought the allied 
forces to a point, to step beyond which was to stand on the vantage 
ground of assured success. The remonstrance of those honest men 
of the North who stood by the Constitution, as a pledge of honor, 
and had as great a regard for the rights of others as for their own, 
was unheard, orunheeded. ‘The fiat, that the South should be robbed 
of its participation in the new territory acquired by both North and 
South, went forth; and the man who protested against this sum- 
mary invasion of law and right, was attacked with a vehemence 
which either bore him to earth or deadened the fervor of his opposi- 
tion. Under the excitement of the hour, a number of men were 
elected to Congress, who were ready to trample under foot every 
human and divine canon, in order to gratify a professed hatred to the 
institution of slavery. 

We say “a professed hatred.” We take it that no reasoning man 
will yield that these men had any real dislike to slavery, either per 
se, or from its effects. It is searcely necessary to say that the hot bed 
of the free soil agitation was in the great manufacturing districts of 
the North. There white slavery exists in its most aggravated form. 
Black slavery takes good care of its bond people. It feeds and 
clothes them sufficiently. It nurtures their infancy, supports their 
manhood, cherishes their old age, and exercises a care of their wants 
and necessities which has been aptly named patriarchal. White 
slavery treats its bond people after another fashion. It neglects their 
infancy, and suffers it to find its way destitute of physical or moral 
culture. It consigns their manhood to long terras of labor, at low 
wages, which it frequently abstracts by “store-pay” and other con- 
trivances ; and it dictates how its serfs shall vote, under penalty of 
that starvation which awaits their dismissal from employment. It 
guarantees the alms-house for their old age; and it uses them at all 
times, and on all occasions, as the brick and mortar with which to 
build its own stately fortune. What sincerity can there be in an 
opposition on the part of the task-masters of the North, admitting 
their right to interfere in what does not concern them? They have 
not freed the negro in their own midst from his shackles. He lives 
there, it is true; but as a Pariah, an oubast, the despised of humani- 
ty, whose only refuge from want is crime—crime, which will prefer 
him to the comparative ease and plenty of a prison. 

The fullest tide must have its ebb, and the agitation of the fanatics 
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is beginning to feel the effect of this great law. Common sense, 
whose self-evident dicta cannot be outraged with impunity, has com- 

menced to recover its sway at the North. The question which has 
now arisen there, and which will be discussed with an energy, throw- 
ing all that displayed before into the shade, is not whether the negro 
race should be generally released from political and nominal servitude, 
but whether it should be permitted to exist at all, alongside of the white. 
The State of Indiana has already given her opinion on that point, by 
the passage of the most stringent laws to prevent the entrance of ne- 
groes in her territory, and to compel the early expatriation of those 
now resident on her soil. Other states are preparing to follow, and 
will follow her lead. Even Canada, that house of refuge to the run- 
away, is growing restive under the irruption of a horde of the most 
worthless and degraded of our negro population. The entire North 
finds its draught of comfort rendered bitter by too much tincture of 
Sambo. The book before us may be considered as a vigorous though 
somewhat unpolished pioneer, in an important discussion, which is yet 
to agitate the northern portion of this confederacy, and produce re- 
sults of which the fanatics, whose acts have provoked it, never dreamed. 

Certainly no southern man, and few men of the North, looking 
upon the vehement efforts of the fanatics, would have expected to see 
a work like “ Negro Mania” issuing from the northern press—a work, 
which not only overthrows, by a powerful array of facts, the flimsy 
structure of negro capability, but demonstrates, clearly and incontro- 
vertibly, that the negro race cannot exist alongside of the white, ex- 
cept as a tributary caste—in a state of actual slav ery, whether so in 
name or in fact. The furious attacks made upon its author by the 
abolition journals, as well as the favor it has met at the hands of the 
rest of the press, show that the popular mind of the North is begin- 
ning to take in its own real wants and necessities. This must result 
in comparative good to the South, and positive good to the whole 
confederacy : couxparative good to the South, since it has no desire 
to look upon the North as alien and antagonistical ; positive good to 
the whole confederacy, since it is alone by union of feeling that this 
republic, as a combination of independent states, can remain perma- 
nent and prosperous. 

The author, Mr. Campbell, has fortified his positions by an 
ingenious arrangement of quotations, either upon the subject-matter 
proper of the book, or having a collateral connection with it; and 
upon these extracts he makes such brief comments as they seem to 
demand. He has thus grouped together, in order, a series of facts 
that could only be attained by the genera] reader, after the perusal of 
numerous works; and though he disclaims originality, has presented 
us with a compilation of original as well as fore ible arrangement. By 
history, he shows that no negro-empire ever attained ascendency over 
the white, and advanced in civilization ; by anatomy and physiology, 
that the physical structure and intellectual development of the negro 
is essentially different and inferior to the white; by the science of 
generation, that no hybrid race can live as it originated, but must die 
out, or recur to one or other of the original stocks; and by plain, 
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common sense, that it is impossible to cause a social and political 
equality to pervade the two races, no matter what may be the en- 
deavor to create such a state of affairs. In regard to the capability 
for progress, alone and unaided, he very pertinently asks :— 

“What woolly-headed Homers, Virgils, Dantes, Molieres or Shakspeares, 
ever inscribed their names upon the pillar of fame, by the numbers of im- 
mortal song? What woolly-headed Xenophons, Tacituses, Gibbons, Vol- 
taires, Humes and Bancrofts, ever depicted the actions of woolly-headed he- 
roes, patriots and soldiers? What woolly-headed Epaminondases, Cesars, 
Alexanders, Washingtons, Napoleons and Wellingtons, ever led their mar- 
shalled battalions, upon the principles of military science, to either liberty, 
victory or death? What woolly-headed Solons, or Numas, or Alfreds, or 
Jeffersons, ever framed a code of laws to direct and guide the destinies of a 
great nation? What woolly-headed Demostheneses, or Ciceros, or Mira- 
beaus, or Sheridans, or Calhouns, or Bentons, or Clays, ever delighted or 
electrified vast masses of woolly-headed men with their eloquence? What 
woolly-headed Euclids, or Archimedeses, or Laplaces, or Galileos, or Her- 
schels, or Newtons, ever investigated the truths of astronomical or mathe- 
matical sciences? What woolly-headed Cuviers, Humboldts, Davys and 
Audubons, ever explored the animal or mineral kingdoms? What woolly- 
headed Wattses, Arkwrights, or Fultons, ever attempted to invent a 
machine of iren, wood or brass, to supersede the labor of woolly- 
headed men? What woolly-headed Columbuses, or Hudsons, or Drakes, 
ever ventured across the wide wilderness of waters, in search of distant, 
unknown and undiscovered continents? In fine, have the woolly-headed 
races of men ever produced one, even only one man, famous as either a law- 
giver, statesman, poet, priest, painter, historian, orator, architect, musician, 
soldier, sailor, engineer, navigator, astronomer, linguist, mathematician, ana- 
tomist, chemist, physician, naturalist or philosopher? If they have, let us 
know his name, where he was born, and when he flourished, the works he 
wrote, and where, when and how he died?” Pp. 8, 9, 10. 

And who can answer him in the affirmative? It is impossible for 
the most earnest negrophilist that ever harangued at the “Taberna- 
cle,” or at “ Clarkson Hall,” to produce the evidence, in results, of that 
ability which they assert would appear under favorable circumstances, 
In regard to the objection usually put by these people, that the ne- 
groes have been always so oppressed by the white as to repress the 
development of their intellectual power, Mr. Campbell very aptly ob- 
serves, that the former part of the proposition refutes the latter, since 
if the negro race has always been subservient to the white, it shows 
the mental superiority of the dominant race. The only instance where 
the negro has escaped from the domination of the white, has been where 
the climate, agreeing with him, has been fatal to the other ; where false 
philanthropy has conferred on him that freedom which has proved of 
desolating influence; or where his numbers preponderated so greatly 
as to leave no alternative. But in either, or all of these cases, he re- 
lapsed from semi-civilization into hopeless barbarism, and where he 
found a garden, he made adesert. The only spot where he can find a 
foothold, is in his land of origination ; and of the partial success of the 
experiment of colonization, a writer quoted in the work very probably 
gives the key, when he says :— 

“Such an apparent exception as may be seen in Liberia, gladly as the phi- 
lanthropist may hail it, proves only the power given by the infusion of other 
blood. The mulattoes there, as here, have the most intellectual force. When 
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these wear out, as they will in time, a recurrence to the characteristics of the 
predominant original race will re-introduce barbarism—unless, indeed, 
this calamity be averted by a renewed amalgamation.” P. 431. 


We regard the book as a necessary portion of the library of the 
statesman and scholar, giving, as it does, in a condensed form, the 
main points of an interesting study ; and this, independently of its 
merits as a controversial work. It is beautifully got up, printed with 
clear, bold type, on stout, white paper—which is something, in these 
days of illegible imprints—and, despite of a few literal errors, the re- 
sult of hasty or careless proof-reading, is a fine specimen of ty pograph- 
ical execution. Mr. Campbell has handled his subject with nerve, 


tact and force, and has made us desire to read whatever he may hence- 
forth issue on this, or kindred themes. With this recommendation of 
“negro-mania” to our readers, we dismiss the subject, for the present. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
1—NEW AND CHOICE VARIETY OF COTTON. 


Wx had the pleasure of examining, a few days since, a new and most 
choice variety of the great southern staple ; and, as nothing can be of more im- 
portance to planters, or more conducive to their interest and welfare than superior 
seed, we are confident that we will be doing our readers a positive service by 
thus calling their attention to the silk cotton, grown by Col. P. L, Calhoun, of 
this district. 

The original seed of this variety of cotton was sent from South America to a 

entleman of Augusta, who presented some of them to a brother of Col. Calhoun, 
in Abbeville, from whom the Col. obtained his supply. The advantages pos- 
sessed by the silk cotton over the Petit Gulf and common varieties, are so ap- 
parent and numerous, that the silk cotton, we believe, will only have to become 
known, to entirely supplant all the other kinds now cultivated in this country. 

Its color is remarkably brilliant, and in- addition to a long and unusually fine 
fibre, it yields tremendously. Bolling as freely as any other variety, one hun- 
dred of its bolls will weigh thirty ounces; whilst one hundred of the Petit Gulf 
will only average from fourteen to sixteen ounces. When. too, in addition to 
the fact, it is remembered that it has a very small number of seeds, and that one 
hundred pounds of silk cotton in the seed will yield 42 pounds of lint, its supe- 
Fiority as to quantity per acre will be readily admitted. Another quality does the 
silk cotton possess, which will not detract in the least from its merits—it does 
not require very rich land to bring a good crop, and it is, besides, an early cotton. 

In 1848, Col. Calhoun informs us, that lhe planted an acre of an old field, 
manured hy, at in the drill, with the silk cotton seed—the growth of this acre was 
not ginned until the middle of January, and then yielded four hundred and two 
pounds of superior cotton ; and he also says, that in either Hamburgh or Colum- 
bia, the buyers will always be willing to give } of a cent more per pound for the 
silk cotton, than for any other kind that is brought to the market. 

Desiring that the benefit of raising a superior cotton may be within the reach 
of all farmers, Col. Calhoun desires us to inform those who wish to improve their 
erops, that, having a small surplus on hand, he will sell the seed of the silk cot- 
ton at two dollars per bushel. His post-office is Marengo, Laurens District ; and 
we think that those who make the experiment, will find that the Colonel, whose 
character as a first-rate practical and scientific farmer is so well known, has not 
over-rated the superiority of this new variety of the staple which rules the world. 
—Laurensville Herald. 
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2—WHAT IS THE GREAT STAPLE OF THE COUNTRY? 


“The Cincinnati Gazette, in a recent article, objects to a remark made by 
Senator Douglas, in his speech delivered at the late Agricultural Fair in this 
state, to the effect that cotton was “‘ the leading staple of the United States.” The 
Gazetie questions the claim of cotton to be called the leading staple, because 
there are several articles of agricultural produce exceeding it in gross value and 
amount. Articles of food exceed those which are used for manufacturing articles 
of wear; therefore, it is argued, cotton ranks very much below corn in its 
aggregate value as a domestic product. So far we suppose there could be no 
difference of opinion, and in that we likewise agree. But the Gazette goes still 
further. It says: 

‘“‘It is fashionable to consider cotton as the great medium of exchange. But 
this idea againis false. It is based upon that most servile and mischievous of all 
ideas—that foreign trade is the standard of exchange. But what is the amount 
of foreign trade compared with domestic? Not, probably, more than one-tenth. 
Is cotton the great article of merchandise, on the quays of New-Orleanst Go 
to the North River side of the city of New-York, and you will see ship loads of 
baled hay—a continually rolling stream of barrels of flour—countless tons of 
every article which the fertile fields of the West produce. Is there no basis of 
exchange in all this surplus of marketable articles, flowing through every chan- 
nel of commerce, foreign and domestic t 

We presume no one will gainsay the fact, that domestic produce, transported 
from the interior to the seaboard, and from the seaboard to the interior, does 
not furnish a medium of exchange. It is undeniable that it furnishes exchange 
for domestic purposes far exceeding in amount all our foreign trade, taking the 
imports and exports combined. ‘The internal trade of all countries is in great 
excess of the foreigntrade. The foreign trade is only supplied from the surplus 
products of the country, and the surplus product of articles of food is but a 
minimum of the total product. But the surplus product of cotton over that 
used for domestic purposes is four-fifths of the whole product, and for that reason 
it is the leading staple of the country for the produce of foreign exchange. 
There is no one staple of the country that foreigners take so much of, but the 
aggregate of all the other shipments equal or perhaps exceed that of cotton. 
There are many other articles producing exchange in large masses, and this 
year, there have been considerable over thirty millions of gold, another product 
of the country, whieh has furnished a medium of exchange nearly, if not quite, 
equal to the value of one-half of the cotton that was shipped abroad. We ques- 
tion very muchif the other products ofthe country, including Indian corn, flour, 
etc , furnished a medium of exchange equal in amount to either of these two 
products. 

We annex hereto the following table, made up from the official returns, show- 
ing the value of the exports from the United States to foreign countries of vege- 
table food of all kinds, during the fiscal year, ending the 30th June, 1850. 
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Other products of agriculture, consisting of beef, butter, cheese, pork, horses 
and mules, sheep and wool, amounting to $10,549,383—against which the value 
of 
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Thus it will be seen that the whole value of the agricultural products of the 
country, including tobacco, and excluding cotton, was $36,498,181, or about 
one-half of the value of the cotton sent abroad. 

In the above list of articles the entire value of the corn, wheat and flour, 

ould be under thirteen millions. Therefore they form but a small aggregate 
of our exports to Great Britain, and by the side of the export of cotton make a 
poor figure, The wealth of an individuel consists in his producing more than 
he consumes. If the laborer consumes all that he earns, then he remains station- 
ary and poor during his life. But if he produces a surplus over consumption, then 
he accumulates wealth. Wealth consists of having something more than that 
you actually need. So is it with nations, which increase in wealth in propor- 
tion as they have a surplus to dispose of. As the cotton producing states re- 
quire the fruits of the labor of the other agricultural states, those states, instead 
of shipping their products to foreign countries for consumption, send them to 
the cotton states, and receive cotton in return, and that portion of the cotton 
which they receive and cannot themselves consume is shipped abroad, and the 
owners become the recipients of foreign money for the results of their labor. 
All these operations are made through the medium of exchange, and although 
the farmer who raises potatoes and ships them to South Carolina and there sells 
them, does not directly buy cotton with the proceeds, he is in fact the real pur- 
chaser; the merchant who sells the potatoes for the farmer, and the factor who 
disposes ofthe cotton for the planter, are but the representatives of these two 
parties, who are real dealers. The transaction is made through the medium of 
exchange, as a third party may buy the cotton, and with the proceeds of his 
money the exchange or settlement is made. 


3.—LIVE FENCES, 


Mr. Harvey :—I am glad to find in a late number of the Beacon, that live 
fences are beginning to claim the attention of your enterprising agricultural 
community. The improvidence with which the fencing timber has been de- 
stroyed is already imposing excessive labor upon landholders in your fertile and 
extensively cleared county, and threatening at no distant period a state of things 
that will be intolerable, without a resort to legislation, to oblige each proprietor 
to confine his own stock, or to the adoption of live fences in the place of the 
dead wood perishable fences—the immense amount of labor it costs to erect, 
which may be said to be utterly sunk in every seven years, while the supply of 
timber is becoming so scarce as greatly to enhance the expense of this sort of 
enclosure every successive year. In adopting the only other alternative—I 
mean live fences—(for all the river soils of Alabama are destitute of stone)—it 
will be of the greatest importance that a judicious selection shall be made of the 
hedging materials. In coming to a just conclusion upon this point, it may be 
well to make the preliminary inquiry—what are the requisite qualities, the best 
calculated to make a lasting, effectual, living fence in the shortest possible time ! 
It may be safely assumed, that no plant or tree of large or gigantic growth will 
answer the purpose, for the reason which will readily present itself to the mind 
of any practical observer, that all trees of gigantic or full forest growth will not 
live in such juxtaposition as to prevent the passage of stock between them. 
This is a rule without exception, and as has been abundantly proven in the 
case of the common cedar, (which Curator, the late Col. Taylor, of Caroline, 
brought for atime into great vogue in Virginia,) for cut, dress, and manage them 
as you may, after attaining a certain age they will die out, and not exist so near 
togetheras to make a fence in the true meaning of the term ; and I am inclined 
to think for the samie reason that the Osage Orange, or Bois D’Are, will prove a 
failure upon trial, for this is a forest tree in its native region of gigantic growth, 
and will be subject to dying out when they grow to such size as to oppress each 
other. 

All the approved plants for hedging are dwarf growers. The hawthorn has 
been generally most successfully used. The greatest objection to this is the 
difficulty of raising the young plants, which must be raised from the seed, and 
will not vegetate immediately without the application of a process of steeping, 
requiring skill and judgment—hence the importance of finding some plant that 
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may be propagated by cuttings, is armed with thorns, and will live and thrive in 

such close juxtaposition as to exclude the passage of stock. In the Cherokee 

Rose all these qualities are more eminently combined than in any other growth 

known to the subscriber. J. H.C, 
Bremo, Va., May 20, 1851. 


4.—COTTON CULTURE IN INDIA. 


The London Globe of a late date contains an interesting article on the pro- 
gress of cotton culture in British India, which we extract as follows : 

The southern states of America have increased their shipments of cotton to 
this country since 1800 from 16,000,000 pounds to 600,000,000 pounds, while 
British India has but swollen her exports from 6,000,000 to 80,000,000 pounds. 
We cannot avoid wishing for some more explanation of the anomaly. Capital 
has not been wanting in the East, neither has there been any indifference to the 
question on the part of the authorities ; yet the real progress made is wretchedly 
small, and we are really at the present moment obtaining less cotton from 
India than in 1844 and 1842. 

As regards the progress of the supply of raw cotton in British India for local 
use and export to other countries, it is estimated in round numbers to be at the 
present day 450,000,000 pounds annually, of which fully two-thirds are worked 
up in the country for local purposes. Of the remaining one-third, China takes 
nearly one-half, leaving about one-sixth of the entire produce of the country at 
the disposal of Great Britain. 

That there are vast tracts of land in each of the three Indian presidencies capa- 
ble of being brought under cotton cultivation, as also a dense population at dispo- 
sal for working such lands, there appears to be little doubt ; but the real question 
to be determined, is, whether the manufacturers of Europe really require in 
larger quantities such cotton as the natives themselves produce and use, and 
which they can most readily furnish ; or whether they want some other kind 
or condition of cotton than is at present produced in India. The result of the 
lengthy evidence given by Manchester manufacturers, Liverpoo! brokers, Bom- 
bay merchants, and East India civilians, before the committee of the House of 
Commons on the growth of cotton in India, appears to be, that although a lessening 
of the cost to the manufacturer of the present quality of Indian cotton would, to 
a certain extent, enable him to work off larger quantities of it, the greater want 
is the better quality of article, such a description of produce as shall enable it to 
be freely worked up in place of much of the present American sorts, and with 
which it cannot now compete. 

Much has unquestionably been done in the way of improving the growth and 
preparation of Indian cotton ; the East India Company has spent largely in im- 
porting seed, implements and experienced hands from the cotton growing states 
of America, as well as in prizes for the best and largest samples of fine cotton 
produced within the presidencies, for shipments to England. In 1824, there 
existed a difference of 2d. per pound between the average price of uplands 
American cotton and the average price of Indian cotton at Liverpool. In 1836, 
there was a difference of 3d. per pound in the same qualities, whereas since 
1844 the difference between them has only varied from $d. to 1d. per pound. 

So long since as 1788, the Court of Directors called the attention of the Indian 
Government to the cultivation of cotton in India, with a view to its encourage- 
ment. ‘Two years later, reports were received cf the culture carried on, and 
seed from the Mauritius and Malta were distributed throughout the Indian Pen- 
insula. In 1799 and 1800, plantations were formed on the Malabar coast and in 
the Circars. From 1801 to 1818, various samples of American, West Indian, 
and Persian seeds were sent out, as also improved gins for cleaning cotton. In 
1818, four cotton farms, of 400 acres each, were established at Tinnevelley, 
Coimbatore, Masulipatam, and Vizagapatam. In 1823, Baroadoes and Brazil 
cotton was grown by Lady Hastings at Barrackpore. Five years later, attention 
was again called to the subject of cotton culture by Lord Ellenborough, then 
President of the India Board. Between 1830 and 1840, various new cotton 
farms were established, seed and machinery were introduced from the Brazils 
and Egypt, and an officer in the company’s service was dispatched to America 
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for the purpose of collecting information, and experienced cultivators, with seed 
and implements. 

In 1840, ten American planters arrived under the care of Capt. Boyles, and 
were in the following year stationed in various parts of the three presidencies, 
to test the practicability of applying the American mode of culture to the soil 
of India. To the present time these experiments have been continued 
with varying degrees of success. In the Doab, at Agra, and at Gorruck- 
pore, the result appears to have been unfavorable ; but elsewhere there is good 
reason to believe that, although no immediate and important improvement in the 
quality of the crops seems to have taken place, a better system has been gradu- 
ally introduced amongst a people habitually averse to any changes whatever, 
whether in their religion, their industry, or their customs. 


5.—METEOROLOGY, AND THE COTTON AND SUGAR CROPS. 
The following valuable table is taken from Affleck’s Rural Almanac for 1852, 


and was compiled by the editor from the records of the late Dr. Tooley and G. 
L. C. Davis, Esq., of Natchez, and also from his own records : 
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1825; Feb. 15) 49 \Oct, 19) 44 — | — Bales. | Bales. Hhds 

{1826 April 11) 43 |Nov. 18] 41 —— —— | 937,000/|104,483 ||/(1818, 25,000) 
11827\Mar. 19 44| “ 30) 38 dante —— | 712,000/120,593 || (1822, 30,000) 
1828) “« 17 42| “ 2! 44 addled olka 857,744 |118,853 | 88,000 
1829} “ 99) 39 “ 1) 43 —. oon | 976,845 |126 512 48,000 
1830'Feb. 14, 41 |Oct. 20) 44 en -—— /1,038,848 |182,142 | 70,000 
j1831\Mar. 21) 43} “ 28) 40 — —— | 987,477 |173,800 75,000 
1832; “ 18! 30 |Nov. 9] 36 || —— —— [1,070,438 |194,412 || 70,000 
j1833) “ 30) 44 |Oct 20) 44 amen —— 1,205,394 |196,413 | 75,000 
1834) “ 30) a9 “ 20) 41 antisite —— /1,254,328 |216.888 100,000 
1835, “ Q3' 4a|/ “ 10) 46 enemas —— /1,360,725 |236,733 30,000 
11836; “ 25) 49 “ 22! 44 — —— [1,422,930 | 222,540 70,000 
\1837\April 9\ 44) “ 26] 42 a om 1,801,497 |246,063 || 65,000 | 
(1838)/Mar. 18 43 | “ 29) 44 — | — [1,360,532 |276,018 || 70,000 | 
1839) “ 6/37 |Nov. 7| 42 2,177,835 |295,193 115,000 
1840, « 31/ 41 |Oct, 25; 42 | June 6 (Oct. 261,634,945 |297,288 87,000 
i841) “ 18 45| “ 23i38 || « 10! «  93'1,683,574|267,850 90,000 
1842;\Feb. 22, 42/ “ 26143 |May 17/Nov. 1/2,378,875/325,714 || 140,000 
1843/April 1) 44) “ 28/39 |June 9/Oct. 282,030,409 |346,744 100,346 | 
1844\Mar. 31) 38 “ 19 41 |May 25) “ 29 2,394,503 | 389,000 200,090 
1845, “ 91) 49) « 2144 || “ 30\Nov. 3.9,100,537|422,597 || 186,650 
1846) April 14 43 | “ 19) 44 || June 10/Oct. 19,1,778,651 |427,627 140,000 
1847/Mar, 97| 40 |Nov. 19) 42 ||May 30|Nov. 262,347,634 [531,772 240,000 
j1848) « 614) 43 June 1{|None. 2,728,596 |518,039 220,000 | 
1849) April 16) 41 |Nov. 8 41 || “ 6(Dec.  32,096,706|:°7,769 || 247 923 | 
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1850,  «& 7) 40 Oct. 26) 36 211,203 | 


¢ 24'Oct. 262,355,257 | 404,108 | 





6—SLAVE POWER ON RAIL-ROADS. 
The Columbia, Tenn., Democrat, in remarking upon some suggestions of ours 
upon this subject, says : 


We were forcibly struck with the remarks of Mr. De Bow, in his speech on 
Monday last, in regard to the advantage of employing slave labor in the con- 
struction of rail-roads. By doing so, there would bea great gain to the owners 
of slave property. Suppose, for instance, that en@figh slaves were employed 
upon rail-roads to make 300,000 bales of cotton per annum. That would cause 
a decrease in the amount of the cotton crop to that extent, and the decrease in 
the amount raised would be more than made up by the increase in the price 
which would result from the diminished amount of the crop. The cotton would 
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really bring as much money to the planters as if there had been no slaves em- 
oy upon rail-roads. So then the labor bestowed upon the rail-roads would 

e just that much clear gain. The consumers of cotton—the northern and 
foreign manufacturers—would have to furnish the means by which we of the 
South would be improving our country. They would have to pay more for their 
cotton on account of the diminished quantity, caused by the withdrawal of so 
much labor from the cultivation of cotton and its application to another busi- 
ness. The cotton lands, many of which are now impaired by incessant culti- 
vation, would then be in a measure relieved, and yet the cotton planter receive 
as much money for his cotton as he now does. 

_ This is a subject which we think worthy the serious and attentive considera- 
tion of the southern people, and presents an argument in favor of rail-roads, 
which must commend itself to their good sense. 


DEPARTMENT OF MANUFACTURES. 


1—RELATION BETWEEN THE PRICE OF COTTON AND EXTENT OF 
COTTON MANUFACTURES, 


Thomas P. Kettell, in the Washington Union, remarks as follows : 

Among the most extraordinary indications of agricultural prosperity, are the 
returns of produce at New-Orleans for the year ending August 31, 1851, which 
has been a year of low prices for farm produce generally. In the year 1846 the 
value of produce arrived at New-Orleans, via. the river, reached 77,193,464, 
which was the highest figure it had then ever reached. Since then the pro- 
gress has been, distinguishing the leading heads of articles, as follows: 


RECEIPTS OF PRODUCE AT NEW-ORLEANS. 








1846. 1849. 1850. 1851. 

Bagging... .... $917,710...... $1,167,056... .... $816,498_.... $903,800 
Bale rope... .... 255,051...... 1,119,864...... 688,832..... 804,108 
Cotton... .. oo cw OOht Mees ccs 30,844,314... ...41,668,150..... 48,756,764 
Molasses..... .. 1,710,000_..... 2,288,000...... 2,400,000..... 2,625,000 
Sugar eee Te 10,265,750... ...- 8,800,000... ... 12,396,150..... 12,678,180 
Tobacco ....... 4,1 16,562...... 3,938,290... ... 6,206,820 ..... 7,860,050 
All other. ...... 26,174,135...... 33,832, 168...... 32,503,403... . . 33,296,109 

WEE. S down 77,199,464 81,989,692 96,897,873 106,824,083 


Observe the continuhlly increased value in the aggregate, notwithstandin 
that prices, under the {arge supply, in some cases have declined. Sugar an 
molasses are 25 per cet. more, tobacco nearly double, and cotton has increased 
50 per cent. in value, affording a rich reward to planters, and laying the founda- 
tion of a sound general trade. Cotton has, indeed, borne a very good price in 
the last two years, and manufacturers, at home and abroad, have been compelled 
to pay roundly for it. If we take the quantities of cotton exported from the 
United States, per official reports, and reduce the pounds to bales of 400 pounds, 
we shall arrive at an annual average export value per bale, per custom house 
reports for the whole Wnion® The following are the results of such a table for 
several years : 
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VALUE OF COTTON EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


Average 
Bales. Value. per bale. 
ns A | la 
I pps i Ss inci newee PE bic uacecs 334 
Pens oonace. tun ci. sekaae ag Mh ccasesccers 27t 
A aa ipa LD « own wammeaeuil eS. = 550 canes 314 
es ee ae Re a +00 «aasnae Seen... csecme 40} 
Nast o ouann eee SN « caccsalnnne aS + « une kawp 26} 
| RE  dhpige| ot St an Sc6 kl ee 
A ati So 4 2 S Bei occ cuunete Ti, See e cuee sed ose « 454 
Peeicans astucs Leavis ececsueres OF DOR et once cccuscs 50 


It is here remarkable that the value declined annually in 1844, 1845, and 
1846. It then began to rise; and we receive this year $48,000,000, or just 
double, for the same number of bales as was exported in 1843. If, now, we 
take the number of bales consumed in the United States in the same years at 
the same prices, we have results as follows: 


COTTON CONSUMED IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Bales. Per bale. Value. 
eee = Se Se $8,128,225 
| ee rr "RRS oh tA SO... ..- 02-1 
pe ~ Sey MR 
1006... £2 ...... . see Tr 13,250,772 
eee eT USC | eee 17,333,663 
Nag alle, « «A RR =— RR 
PR ee EC ee 
ES at Saeee CA i i ck wi ecan 22,071,497 
6064. S}. .. :. 23. RR ae DA. ic. sincusuiteane 20,205,400 


It now appears that the manufacturers in 1851 paid just double what they did 
in 1845 for the raw material consumed, or in the fourth complete year of the 
operation of the tariff of 1846, they paid $7,000,000, or 50 per cent. more money 
for a less number of bales than they bought in 1846, the fourth year of the tariff 
of 1842. Such a result is very bad for manufacturers, no doubt, but very good 
for planters, who, the Tribune says, will be ruined by such a course. Now, 
it is no doubt the case that the advances in the raw material, as is always the 
case, checks consumption, and that result has taken place in the last year. The 
low prices of 1848~-’49, added to the general prosperity of the country, greatly 
promoted consumption, and in 1848, 531,772 bales were taken by the manufac- 
turers. As the prices advanced, they bought less freely, but still comparatively 
very largely in 1850. The cloth made from that high priced cotton in 1850 has 
found the shelves of retailers in 1851; but it has encountered diminished de- 
mand, owing to the high price in part, and manufacturers have not got back 
from the cloth the advance of $7,000,000 which they paid out for raw material. 
Eve main reason for this, however, is the growth of cotton sills South and 

est. 

It will be understood that the cotton crop is annually made up by the New- 
York Shipping List from sout:.>xn local reports of all the cotton which arrives 
at the seaports, and it is usually very accurate. A few years since, all the cot- 
ton came to the seaports; consequently the returns so obtained, embraced all 
the crop. As, however, cotton mills multiplied in the interior, they obtained 
their cotton from the plantations, and there exist no means of estimating how 
much they so take, nor how much their productions displace the cloth of the 
old eastern factories. The operation of those mills would be to diminish the 
apparent quantity of cotten taken from the seaports, and by interior competition 
prevent the rise in prices of the cloth made at the North. The shipping list 
attempts some estimates of the quantity ofcotton taken by the mills South and 
West, but these guesses are by no means so trustworthy as its crop figures. 

The census of 1840 gave the number of cotton spindles in the southern and 
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western states ; and since then the number is known to have very much increased. 
The Shipping List, however, estimated the number in 1850 and 1851, and also 
the number of bales they consumed. The spindles are given as follows : 





Census 1840. -——Shipping List —~ 
Spindles. 1850. 1851. 
North Carolina... ......-... I ao Sarina a _ 
South Carolina............. le ile ED cusp eces 36,500 
ipa Pap Se Aaelinn s =feat Gee. .. ccoke na» oa 51,400 
Alabama........ iH «a. var ak- EE mi oh cect Be. a. on om 12,580 
Tennessee. ..._.. Rape LR Foye $6,000........ 36,000 
Ohio, Pittsburg, Virginia, In- 
diana, Kentucky, Illinois,.. 32,121.. ....--. 102,200. ...... 100,060 
Total spindles........ S| are _ 8 ae 236,480 
Cotton consumed, bales............-- -- -107,500......... 60,000 


These estimates are apparently arbitrary. The number of spindles in Ohio, 
&c., is 100,000; yet the consumption of cotton is es!imated at 35,000 bales in 
1849, and only 12,000 in 1850; that is to say, 12,580 spindles in Alabama are 
estimated to consume as much cotton as 10,000 in Ohio, &c., and 4,000 bales 
more than 36,000 spindles in Tennessee. General James calculates that 
10,000 spindles require 4,500 bales, 400 lbs. each ; consequently 286,000 spin- 
dies, including North Carolina, allowing that there has been no increase in 
spindles, will take about 130,000 bales. The reason given for the small con- 
sumption of cotton South and West this year—viz., the high price of cotton— 
applies with much greater force to the northern factories, distant from market, 
than to those which are near the plantations. The truth is, that the consump- 
tion of cotton South and West has been very large ; and thecloth so produced, 
costing less, has taken the market, and prevented the northern articles from 
realizing an advance corresponding to the rise in the raw materials. It is the 
transition of the seat of manufactures from the North and East to the South and 
West, under which northern manufacturing capital is laboring. 


2,—TO WHAT EXTENT THE COTTON MANUFACTURE IS CARRIED, 


One of the most important departments of the Great Exhibition is that which 
is devoted to cotton. It is not particularly attractive to the hasty observer, and 
is passed with indifference by many. But not so by the careful inquirer, the 
statesman, the manufacturer, and the political economist. Millions of human 
beings on both sides of the Atlantic are dependent, directly or indirectly, upon 
the growth and manufacture of cotton, aud an amount of capital truly enormous 
is invested in this business, in all its various ramifications. The following account 
of the British importation, connected with the cotton manufacture in the year 
1850, is taken from official sources, and will convey an adequate idea of the vast 
magnitude of this branch of industry. 

Import.—Raw cotton, 5,934,793 ewt.; cotton yarn, 905,966 lbs., of the declared 
value of £97,5€1; cotton manufactures not made up—East India piece goods, 
175,010 pieces, of the value of £68,933; of other articles to the value of £297,176 ; 
cotton manufactures, wholly or in part made up, to the value of £44,315. Ex- 
ports—foreign and colonial manufactures—cotton mauufactures not made up— 
East India piece goods, 145,895 pieces, of the value of £58,493 ; other articles to 
the value of £93,605; of cotton manufactures, wholly or in part made up, to the 
value of £23,667; cotton yarn, 777,957 lbs., to the value of £51,014; Bricish 
cotton manufactures, (exclusive of lace, patent net, sewing thread, and stockings, ) 
1,35't,238,837 yards, to the value of £20,528,150; other descriptions to the value 
of £236,058 ; cotton yarn, 131,433,168 lbs., valued at £6,380,948. 

The quantity of raw cottun consumed in the cotton manufacture of Great 
Britain in the year 1850 was 584,200,000 lbs. The total number of cotton fac- 
tories in Britain is 1,932, containing 20,977,017 spindles, and 249,627 power- 
The moving power in these factories is supplied by steam, representing 
The total number of per- 
If to these we add the 


looms. 
71,005 horse-power, and water, 11,550 horse-power. 
sons employed in these factories amounts to 330,924. 
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a 
persons not employed in factories—such as hand-loom weavers, calico printers and 
“sor makers and repairers of machinery, &c., a total of 700,000 would be ob- 
tained. 

The total value of the cotton goods and yarn exported in 1850 was £28,252,878 ; 
and in 1849, £26,775,135. The capital employed in the cotton manufactare of 
Great Britain is estimated at not less than £45,000,000. 

The London Dispatch, noticing the Exhibition and the display of cotton goods, 
says: ‘‘ The yarns, exhibited as the basis of other products, show to what an ex- 
tent the ingenuity of man can be carried, when employed in a given direction. 
There we have specimens of yarn spun by machinery, which is of so delicate a 
character, that the fibres of cotton can only be discovered in the fabric by a mi- 
croscope ; and so intangible is it that it falls to pieces by handling. This curiosity 
of manufacture is exhibited by Thomas Houldsworth and Co., of Manchester, and 
is the result of the energy and enterprise of Henry Houldsworth, Esq., of that 
firm. In thecontributicns of this house, we find specimens of cotton yarn ranging 
from No. 100 to No. 700 in the single yarn; and No. 100 to No. 670 in double 
yarn, or lace thread. These figures express the number of hanks toa pound 
weight, each hank being 860 Bnglish yards; and the last named number of 700 
in single, and 670 in double yarn, is the triumph of cotton spinning for all practical 
purposes, since we find that a pound weight of cotton is elongated, in the first 
instance, to a length of 338 miles, and in the other to a double thread 324 miles, at 
a cost of £28 as the price of a single pound weight. Tbe most remarkable example, 
however, is the specimen shown as No. 900, both of yarn and thread, as a curiosity, 
by which a single pound of cotton is extended to 430 miles. This is useless for 
all manufacturing purposes, being too fine to be serviceable, or even capable of 
being handled. Still, it is all it prefesses to be. The fineness of the cotton yarn 
used for lace-making has always been a great desideratum; and the firm has a 
world-wide reputation for spinning finest numbers. So late as 1840, 350 was the 
finest yarn attempted. In 1841, Messrs. Houldsworth span 450, which was con- 
sidered as a limit, until the Exhibition stimulated a farther trial; and the result is 
now before the public, as palpable a fact as the building in which it is exhibited. 
Another still more astonishing specimen exhibited by the Messrs. Heuldsworth, 
is that of No. 2150 yarn, in which we may fairly presume that they have reached 
the limit at which the fibre will at all cohere. A single pound of this yarn would 
reach the extraordinary length of 1,026 miles. It is needless to say, that yarn of 
this character is useless for all practical purposes, though highly significant as il- 
Justrative of human skill.” 


3.—MANUFACTURE OF COTTON BY THE PLANTERS. 


Some time ago our correspondent ‘ 8.’ wrote an article for this paper on this sub- 
ject, and gave the facts showing that some 400,000 bales of our cotton could be‘made 
into yarns at home, and exported at a large profit. ‘The article was widely copied 
at the time, and the correctness of the position taken seemed to be fully ad- 
mitted. 

The great fall in the price of cotton has drawn attention again to the subject, 
and an editorial recently appeared in the New-York Courier and Enquirer in re- 
ference to it. We copy below a letter to that paper, in which the extent and 
profit of the English cotton yarn are alluded to. 

We have before shown, by an enumeration of all the items, that the cost of 
moving a pound of raw cotton from the Mississippi cotton gin to the door of the 
mill at Manchester, Eng., is about four cents. Fora less cost it can be made up 
at home into the average numbers of cotton yarn. What folly to expend more 
capital and labor on the unnecessary carriage of the material and product, than 
would be required in all the processes of its fabrication. In a few years, comp» 
ratively, the cotton planters will be as familiar with the spinning frames as they 
are now with the cotton gins.—( Union.) 

To the Editors of the Courier and Enquirer: 

Ihave read with interest your article on the manufacture of cotton by the South, 
and, if the planters will act up to your sugge-tions, the value of our exports in 
cotton yarns and general cotton fabrics might be quadrupled. There is no mystery 
in the business of spinning yarns that need cause planters to hesitate about em- 
barking their capital in its manufacturing ; it is simple, and only requires attention 
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and care to produce what the great markets of the continent of Europe, China, 
and the West Indies call for, as respects an assortment, style of packing, &c., to 
give us those markets. 

The cotton spinners of Lancashire, (I mean those who spin yarns for the ex- 
port trade,) are amongst the most wealthy men of England. During the past two 
years, while our cotton manufavturing interest has languished, and has been 
profitless in’eed, the spinners of Manchester have made large sums of money. 

Can we be acting with our boasted shrewdness when we quietly yield the com- 
petition in twist to our great rivals, and suffer them to take the profits and com- 
missions that result from the business indicated by the figures which I now give 
you, taken from the customs returns as follows, viz. : 

Five months’ exports to China from London, Liverpool, and the 





Clyde—from Ist January to 31st May, 1851................-.- 2,295,600 
Five months’ exports to Calcutta for same time..--.-...----.------ 6,911,920 
Five months’ exports to Bombay for same time....-...-.----.-.... 1,781,800 

Lae ae | ne ee peer ee 10,989,320 


Here we have a total of nearly eleven millions of pounds of cotton twist ex- 
ported to the East Indies and Chiua during five months of this year, worth from 
64d. to 18d. sterling per |b. 

Observe, that this is but one section of this enormous and lucrative trade. The 
exports to Germany and other continental markets are vastly greater. Now the 
raw cotton costs from 3d. a 6}d. per pound, and we have had the great satisfaction 
of putting these profits into the pockets of our friends abroad, when we might have 
shared them ourselves. 

I will barely biat at one plain and palpable reason why our cotton manufactaring 
friends of New England have for the past three years been so very unfortunate in 
the prosecution of their business, and it is this—they have not diversified their 
production. They have made no yarns—they have made but a small variety of 
coarse fabrics—consequently they have over-stocked the market, and prices have 
rated low, ruinously low. It is pleasing to see the great State of Georgia taking 
the lead in the Southern manufacturing interest. 

The labors of Senator James, of Rhode Island, at the South and West, have been 
useful in calling the attention of our friends to the necessity of building up a great 
manufacturing interest among the producers of the raw material, and before long 


they must become exporters of something besides. 
Mercuant. 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


1—EXPORTS OF FLOUR, PORK, BACON, LARD, BEEF, WHISKEY, 
CORN, FOR TWO YEARS, FROM ist SEPTEMBER, To3lst AUGUST: 

















y 1850-51. 
P g£ 
1 diy aes Mee 
E ‘ Ep E fa ae 
PORTS. a s ? a s & $ 
' @€ Bae y 2s 
= ° CI o o ; . 
Fey Ay Q a) fa = oO 
Mew- Tat... sad crsoscs dec 72584 55849 9856 209825 3055 1381 160728 
ee ee ee 88925 77806 6503 224333 13435 2242 32461 
Philadelphia Sean Widieibes 418 5538 2763 41045 421 26 9477 
STR... india -ebdeltioec —_ 13421 1843 32585 955 1542 — 
eS ae 6175 1003 2872 2769 119 11514 23978 
Other coastwise ports a 150960 22890 19972 40046 3785 50383 150125 
Ss Scded bacwcbabeus 206 970 1513 122268 71 = 94193 
Other foreign ports...... 2.264150 15260 919 66085 20574 62 64420 
Total... .. ..-<--«<+---583418 192737 46241 738956 42415 67392 535382 


In the above, the exports to Mobile, &c., via the Pontchartrain Rail-Rond and New 


Canal, are included, 
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2.—EXPORTS OF FLOUR, PORK, BACON, LARD, 
AND CORN, FOR THREE YE ARS, FROM ist SEPT. 


184950. 


PORTS. 


ER eee 
Boston... «<< «2+ --scceeess 65694 157380 


Philade Iphia...... Silane ie 


Total 


Other coastwise ports. ... 
oO ee eee 
Other foreign ports. ..... 








EXPORTS OF COTTON AND TOBACCO FROM NEW-ORLEANS. 


BEEF, WHISKEY, 
0 31st AUGUST: 





a a 
F 3 
= a . a a 
£ $ 3 . a 
2 o = id 3 a a 
. — > a2 od @ 
5 § os ut | : 
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G, a ie] = feo) a oO 
8625 202708 28031 372451 8404 1104 9377 
8142 306689 17003 698 41558 
eee 500 17186 5256 80087 — 171 _ 
eos 202 34036 4895 72290 3391 1279 _ 
--- 2034 4059 4246 2098 229 8057 1501 
---107264 20395 10423 24975 5151 33289 65023 
ese 366 1260 1359 109524 10 — _ 
--- 27065 33213 2577 586735 21654 306 338648 











55842 44904 456057 


In the above, the exports to Mobile, ‘n via the Scsiusmiie Rail-Road and New 


Canal, are included. 





3.—EXPORTS OF COTTON AND TOBACCO FROM NEW-ORLEANS, FOR 


FIVE YEARS—COMMENCING isr OF 


OF AUGUST: 











———————COTTON, BALES. ——_ 

3B 3 S Ke S 

WHITHER EXPORTED. 4 o ® x eS 

- 2 om #2 
ge ae 562277 378155 603455 619817 367810 
DD .n6scaceceon 1367 205 -— 48 
Glasgow & Greenoc ‘. 15418 10857 927533 27996 10598 
Cowes, Falmouth, &c. 4678 3741 11237 6270 6102 
Cork, Belfast, &c,.... — 3069 2488 — 810 
PD vianctdbes eine 125067 112159 139910 123856 90103 
ER os 60 n cence 1164 1006 3424 3178 322 
Marseilles........... 4131 3618 11313 8659 3323 
Nantz,Cette& Rouen. — 630 _ 5275 1963 

Amsterdam. ......... 489 — _— 2091... a 
Rotterdamand Ghent, 1468 572 2659 304 595 
OR .wccsasedece 129905 1801 12137 8716 4369 
Antwerp, &c.... .... 10366 11994 24338 14170 2912 
SR esitenncccces 3235 112 5321 7091 7466 
Gottenburg.......... 8180 5021 7303 4887 4376 
Spain and Gibraltar... 41018 46296 42823 32565 17705 
mea Mexico, &c.. 565 2292 16328 25468 9376 
Genoa, Trieste, &c... 42537 36362 41614 45228 30542 

Gidecccane second —_ — — 1490 — 
Other foreiga ports... 11 143 6496 9304 13057 6579 
New-York....... e.- 52398 84891 6761] 67578 53187 
SO ee ae 82540 109089 111584 143989 75546 
Providence, R, I. .... — — 360 1566 470 
Philadelphia......... 14867 15616 18486 16213 13582 
Baltimore..........-- 2511 4017 4959 12328 7288 
Portsmouth......... ._ — — _— 5733 3491 
Other coastwise ports. 1 230 511 3132 1437 
Western States..... ° 500 — 2300 1500 2500 
RNs cane coeds 997458 838591 1167303 1201397 72 24508 
Great Britain........ 582373 397189 645018 654083 385368 
PUREE és « sco covniican 130362 117413 154647 14°968 95719 
North of Europe. .... 47786 25196 61062 50056 26297 
So. of Europe & China. 84120 84950 100765 104751 57623 
Coastwise..... eeeeee 152817 213843 205811 252039 159501 








SEPTEMBER AND ENDING 3lsr 


} 

S 
= 
> 
= 
io} 
= 
= 
—] 


1848-49. 


—_—vA 


1849-50. 
1847-48. 

Rn 
$ 1846-47. 


2 


3374 
5173 


1148 


6120 8706 
5362 10008 
1153 
2201 

128 
2625 


won 
an 
a 
a 


lSle 
£2 2 


5 2535 
8 6998 
1450 


2192 


an 
| 3 | > 1850-51. 
tA) 


1159 
242 
2096 


an 
mo 
a~_ © 


75 568 
5252 4446 
3371 1652 

239 403 
945 949 
7692 11795 
617 '— 
3388 5046 
975 1008 
9573 5458 
1619 2664 
1369 2779 
200 301 


: ae 
ils 
~ 


712 
7071 
570 2244 
75 
941 
7454 
5613 
816 
10087 
1594 


1118 1291 


4841 
1077 
80 
1041 
5620 
3845 
882 
7318 
1089 
1426 
885 


135 


54501 57955 52896 60364 50376 


13223 16820 14017 19867 9695 
4182 2056 10640 4954 3497 
9393 12725 703910475 8018 

13859 11975 10347 12079 17849 

13844 14379 10853 12989 11317 











Total, ..... 222+ 997458 838591 1167303 1201897 724508 54501 57955 52896 60364 50376 
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4.—EXPORTS OF SUGAR AND MOLASSES, FROM NEW-ORLEANS, FOR 
TWO YEARS, (up the river excepted) FROM Ist OF SEPTEMBER, TO 3ist 


-OF AU G UST ; 


WHITHER EXPORTED. 


gar, hogsheads. 


Baw FOC. cccccoccee 13595 
Philadelphia.... .... 10264 
Charleston, 8. C...... 3517 
Bevensan.... cc... 1702 
Prov. & Bristol, R. I. —_ 
OT nan éninn ovine 733 
Baltimore.........« «- 3670 
Norfolk, Richmond, } 6079 
& Petersburg, Va. j F 
Alexandria, D. C..... 552 
Mobile..... .... scones 8060 
Apalachicola & Pensa. 1071 
Other ports.........- 1131 
badbn. cecece 44147 


5—MONTHLY ARRIVALS 


TO 3ist OF AUGUST. 





1850-’51, 


= Sugar, barrels. 
t 








olasses, barreis. 


> Molasses, hhds. 


ugar, hogsheads. 


= 
a 7) 
655 509 22646 42523 
867 7735 18344 
660 9 7031 5014 
89 — 2981 1981 
27 — 2172 3929 
237 — 2862 8101 
120 — 2313 6600 
aioe = 631 649 
2266 — 10398 2876 
254 - 4578 1830 
3469 118 3677 873 
8644 636 67024 92720 
OF SHIPS, 


Barks. 
22 

17 

34 

39 


MONTHS. ——— 
Ships. 
eptember... 2.22. co0- 31 
Se 49 
a 77 
Eins oa bnee dees 61 
January..... eetbecwooes 68 
oo, 42 


BOER . 00 scceccedccese 54 
Bcc cc cccscenenescece 50 
PP ae 43 
PEacacccccess sebetens 34 
BREE: cnavdoes cocccces 18 

, 61 

MONTHS. - —— 
Ships. 

September Se 27 
ae ee ae 45 
EE 6 
Olds om baicune ee be 87 
OS eee 71 
NN sn dbc cenccsue 101 
DE Rvetedisceduencmae 70 
DOE wc ocnccecoccccvcns 132 
SRE na en bhaniene «os ocuss 74 
Di cisetdatinaesscces Gn 
Bc cwocteaagimoncecca 12 
cig babel insiee cove 2 

a Ee 


45 


Barks, 
9 
23 
47 


—1850-"51. 


1526 
460 
1602 


1 


3942 


BARKS, BRIGS, 
AND STEAM-BOATS, FOR THREE YEARS, FROM Ist OF 


1849~-50. 





x] 
a £ 
ae} : 2 
Ss s 
a é 
o 7) 
a n 
G% nm 
s 
° ° 
s+ = 
a = 
2078 42776 
- 14636 
10531 
82 4279 
247 37 
_ 2792 
— 13432 
30 ©6134 
600 
_— 8850 
— 5370 
305 3237 


2742 112674 


SCHOONERS 


SEPTEMBER 











Brigs. Schrs. St. Ships. Total. St. Boats, 

12 54 17 136 175 
18 32 15 131 152 
40 66 13 230 259 
43 64 12 219 408 
29 67 15 227 336 
38 71 13 198 311 
34 90 17 261 326 
27 79 17 198 272 
31 53 24 187 243 
16 50 18 148 159 
17 47 17 128 152 
10 31 12 81 125 

315 704 190 2144 2918 

-1848~'49. 

Brigs. Schrs. St. Ships. Total, St. Boats, 
11 32 7 86 164 
24 33 13 138 215 
44 37 14 238 288 
60 45 10 259 381 
47 50 11 241 325 
39 39 10 251 313 
53 54 15 253 321 
34 53 11 286 257 
19 43 15 183 191 
25 31 8 126 153 
10 21 12 74 135 

9 18 10 51 130 

375 456 136 2186 2873 

VOL, I. 











COMMERCE OF LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 


MONTHLY ARRIVALS OF SHIPS, BARKS, &c,, CONTINUTED. 
MONTHS. 1846-47. 








~~? 

Ships. Barks. Brigs. Schrs. St. Ships. Total. St. Boats. 
September a ee eer o 3 12 19 42 7 117 141 
GON ck nc covacentebiaa 78 30 31 80 7 226 177 
WOUGMIRET.cccces: cove . 67 35 63 63 9 237 281 
PGSM? 2 ccccccccsvccce 72 45 62 43 8 230 337 
January ...-..-....----. 78 64 91 99 6 338 346 
February ....--....+-.-- 42 34 63 85 5 229 298 
cc ccacecceteess ss 83 53 72 105 l 314 317 
ANTE. occ cccccccccccccs 86 41 45 86 6 264 293 
May.....cccccccarccccee 77 Al 87 166 ll 392 284 
id ctar cbmantenwes da. ie 38 54 101 19 263 251 
TER iit dnanveesinsadde ae 30 52 67 16 218 174 
August... ....--.002-0-- 45 18 24 52 14 123 123 
ee 451 663 989 109 2981 3022 


6.—COMMERCE OF LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 
Louisville Daily Courier Office : 

Sir,—In answer to your inquiries as tothe imports and exports of Louisville, the 
following statement is submitted as the best statement I can procure, as no 
records have been kept other than our import tables. We have neither a Mer- 
chants’ Exchange nor a Chamber of Commerce to regulate these matters. The 
receipts annexed are chiefly by the river, and the total imports into Louisville 
will of course exceed these amounts. 

IMPORTS FOR THE YEAR 1850. 





DRI, «. pccdnndisecctdsdcnae 13,320 Nails—kegs..... Soncegeeccessoncs 45,261 
“ tS cnnbdiens ccecescsce GO TObSsee EB. ciwecdscssoctacss 7,425 
66 EE aS. TIT 755 boxes. ..... Secocestece 6,530 
Molasses (plantation—bbls........ 13,010 Salt—Kanawha, bblis............ 112,250 
CN. i ccccces veuaneweuc 34,572 “ Turks Island, bags........ 40,525 
Rice—tierces. .....e..ccee- ohuletiie ‘ 752 “ Liverpool, bags........---- 10,350 
Bagging—pieces ......0.......000 65,250 Merchandise--boxes, bales, and 
Rope—coils ........... os cceessse 56,300 DOGEAEED. 2 < 55 0 csdvsccccces 105,750 
I osc cscsndducneetiee 2,056 Drugs, dyes, &c., &c.—packages, 14,378 
Hemp—bales........ engoecseanal 15,354 Hides—doz i een 
Cotton—bales.......ccccccsccce «- 7,857 Merchandise—crates and casks... 5,132 
Cheese—boxes......c.cccceccccce 20,378 Hogs—number slaughtered for 
ED... osusecascétuudmadeee 75,350 WOGEING, . ccce cobsceseuses 197,750 
W hiskey—bbls e+++eeeee 39,897 Pork-—bbls. by packers.......--- 75,500 





Liquors and Wines—casks, &c.... 5,988 

In addition to this quantity of pork, there is annually received thousands of 
tons of bacon by wagons, &c., which is packed by our merchants into casks, and 
large quantities exported. 

The imports of Kanawha salt in 1849 were 95,000 barrels. In addition to the 
receipts of this year, there was 23,500 sent on to St. Louis. 

In the article of flour this exhibit falls far short of the actual receipts, as there 
are six large flouring mills in the city and environs, the product of which is not 
included in the receipts. The same remarks are applicable to various other 
articles, including baggage and rope. 

The exports of Louisville cannot be accurately estimated, as no record what- 
ever has been made. The tonnage of this district is a fair guarantee of the 
exports. There are at least ten boats leaving this port daily, and we have some 
six or seven daily packets, all of which are well patronized in freight and pas- 
sengers. 

For several years past the river has not been entirely obstructed by ice for a 
greater length of time than two or three weeks altogether. During some three 
months of every year, navigation has been much restricted by low water, which 
has enhanced freights, and been considerable annoyance and loss to our mer- 
chants, but to what extent I cannot calculate. 

Yours, 


C. H. Crarke. 
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7.—COMMERCE OF MOBILE, 1850-51. 

We are indebted for the following to the annual statement of the Mcbile Daily 
Advertiser, and shall continue the statistics in our next number. 

In accordance with custom, we present this morning our annual review of the 
business of the commercial year, ending the 31st of August, 1851, with tabular 
statements of the trade and commerce of our city. The transactions in our great 
staple for the year under review, have been made on a scale of prices the very 
reverse of that which marked operations the year preceding. Iv 1850, prices 
steadily advanced ; in 1851, they as steadily declined, as operators during the 
year have abundant cause to remember. A declining market is always one in 
which dealers suffer more or less. But whatever may have been their losses, 
not a single disastrous failure has occurred among our merchants, a fact which we 
record with pride and pleasure. A decline of 5 a 5% cents per pound in the 
price of cotton necessarily affects all interests in a country and a community so 
dependent on this article for their prosperity as we are in Alabama. But in the 
face of this adverse influence our city has advanced in population, wealth and 
prosperity. New branches of industry have been introduced, and the activity of 
those before established increased. The cotton factories spoken of last year are 
now in successful operation, and turning out thousands of yards of goods weekly. 
Our anticipations of the advancement of the Mobile and Ohio Rail- road have been 
nearly met, and the cars will be ranning to Citronelle, thirty-three miles, by 
Christmas. Much has also been accomplished towards completing the road-bed 
through Mississippi. The number of buildings completed is greater than in any 
preceding year, and still, so great is the demand for them, rents are advancing. 
Public buildings are now under contract in the city, the estimated cost of which 
is over half a million of dollars. Nine new steamboats are also building for the 
Mobile trade the coming season. Much of this city activity is doubtless owing 
to the increase in the receipts of cotton at this port of over 100,000 bales, and to 
the uninterrupted health which has uniformly prevailed. 

Cotton.—At the commencement of the year under review, middling cotton sold 
at 124 @ 12$ cents; it closes witb middlings at 8 cents. Market dull and 
inactive. This fall has been experienced withovt the agency of any disturbing 
cause in Europe, and seems to bave been brought about solely by the operation 
of the laws of supply and demand, The receipts of cotton at this port for the 
year ending to-day are 433,646 bales, against 332,896 bales last year—being an 
increase of 100,850 - ales. The stock on hand is 27,797 bales. The amount ex- 
ported reaches 118,525 bales, being an increase of 92,984 bales. The crop of 
the United States wil be about 2,350,000 bales; that of last year was 2,096,706 
bales. 

Of the receipts at this port, 480 bales are new crop—401 bales from the Ala- 
bama, and 79 from the Bigbee river, against 91 received at the same date last 
year. 

ui? The number of bales of cotton shipped to New-Orleans, direct from Mont- 
gomery, and not included in our receipts, is, to date, 18,051 bales. 

Lumber, Timber, and Staves.—It will be seen, by comparison of the tables, 
that the exports in these matters have fallen off, to some extent, from those of 
last year. There has not been as mach Inmber skipped by about 450,000 feet, 
as much timber by about one-half, and the expcrts of staves last year doubled 
those uf the season just closed. While the exports of lumber to Cuba and to Mexi- 
can ports are larger, the deficiency to coastwise and to other foreign ports make 
the total deficiency upwards of 450,000 feet, as stated above. There has been 
very little var iation in prices, $9 per M. having been the raling rate for assorted 
cargoes of Jumber throughout the past year. From the lights before us, we fee§ 
fully confident, that had small vessels been as plenty as usual, the amount of lume 
ber exported would have been much larger. 

Naval Stores.—The trade in these artic sles has been carried on for about three og 
four years, and with marked success. A better article of spirits of turpentine ie 
now made, and improvements have also been made in the manufacture of the 
other articles, so that they command a higher price than heretofore. Our receipts 
have been mostly disposed of by shipments made to New-Orleans, St. Louis, and 
New-York, at prices ranging from 374 a 50 cents per gallon for spirits turpentine ; 
18 a 20c. per gallon for bright varnish; $1 50 a1 75 per bbl. for crude turpen- 
tine; $1 10 a $2 50 for rosin, Nos. 1 and 2; $2 a $2 25 of bbl. for tar; and 
$1 75 per bbl. for pitch. Total receipts for season, 1,133 bbls. spirits 
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turpentine, 205 do. crude, 4,595 do. rosin, 358 do. tar, 131 do. pitch, and 20 do. 

bright varnish. 

Comparative Exports of Cotton from port of Mobile, from September 1st to date, in 
the following years: 


G, Britain. France. Other Foreign Ports. U. States. 
Behececacsene — =e 1 etecten a Gv inccedtimnbos 96373...... *. «--- 96029 
1680.-ece stgnwee RR - eS Sth ea 111452 
Dit sacdeceeie 290836. ..... némibaed hn ‘naem bindines 60 AS Se 140993 
a deecdsasau in Sas we calendael Bede 2eneddudces \ Pre -- 120350 
Dl scnectieenne 7 ae lee Bh 80bccsensenka 116674 
Pinan céateata a eer Pe chiidccudetieddd ee 115164 
Ds vben ceca 269037 ..... i sibeeouuil GB7EO 2 oe cece cece .SOBLL.. occ cc ccce 130701 
Be ocabewodnda Min kivenesasdtl Secaanes cosanese eae 195714 
Se -ethhs ones bee cboscce cecetedeoins ccueee RP 113768 


, 


Comparative Receipts, Exports and Stocks of Cotton at the Port of Mobile, from \st 
September to date, in the following years : 


Receipts. Exports. Stocks. 
Pa Kenicde cébnctiased GRRGGE. candbbdecocdéacsvetes NS i inginn oe és Hila 27797 
BER aiin ccs cad pane ccedeces ce enbéhnetncns cet eihedshadowesdae Sil 12962 
OEE Ee ae REESE, Se! te ESS 5046 
iit ante das cesenstacet Geen dce 14665 0c conecsbeehbnebcace Bene e 23584 
nas 026 ris axdee odeneuitns canuiakecuners 306907..... aus ide 24172 
an a din eben & ol 660 en oc coctbbnaedas S,.. ccxdestieese cam 7813 
DidchtinsenscBGd eedbehes PEE oa cn coctbidseendheeeeisecedau aueneeeseed 438 
BOs oc acdscdocecs coccedses Dit iinen vobumedade esau BOS EEs cocccstsuvesockas 3920 
ROR s cc cccénnn secccsssnted DOOR < ect dbdibiniscued eee 790 


COTTON TRADE. 
Comparative View of the Foreign Exports, Receipts and Stocks of Cotton of the 
United States, at the latest dates, for the last Four Years : 








YEARS. 1851. 1850, 1849. 1848. 

To Great Britain.......... 1413733. ...1085235....1533331....1311274 
ee eceee 295205.... 282397.... 367071.... 276940 
Other Foreign Ports.... 268900.... 188929.... 320143.... 254145 
Total bales.......... 1977838 ....1556561 . . ..2220545....1842359 
Receipts ........- eevee +e --2330120.. ..2071108.. .. 2706038... .2317811 


Stocks ......c00c cccsscccee 96229.... 149833.-.. 1149299.... 134359 


8.—COMMERCE OF CHARLESTON. 
We are indebted for the following statistics to the Courier, and shall com- 
plete them in our next: 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF COTTON AND RICE, 1850-51. 


Embracing Stock on hand, Receipts and Exports. 
1851. Same time last season. 























COTTON. ack. ‘COTTON. —»RCE 
‘S. 1. Uptd. Bole. 8.1. pd. Bole. 
Stock on hand, Sept 13.-.-.--. 1139.. 29659... 1555... 779.. 23027.. 1503 
Received since Aug. 22 ....- i MG sc coce ce sone sm ions 
“ previously ..----- PEE a... acca co ccce'ae abet 
Total receipts peakeg oen.< 17711. . 403668 . 138204. ..17994..400714..147690 
Exported since Aug. 22..-.-.- ibd: SOein?. Mens esdninecbech ae Sane 
“ previously. -.--..-- SOE Ge cNGNOE. .0 ade os cove s< aces 
Total exports ....--.-- 15786 . .394683 . . 125166... 16437 . .365327 . .134417 


On shipboard not cleared.... 816.. 3580.. 418... 100.. 10265.. 938 
City consumption since Sept.1....... -.-. -. 11250... .... -. ...- -- 11300 
Burnt... .--...---------0-- 00s -- secs os =6aeacs S58.. GFS.. GB 


Deduct from total receipts. 16602 . .398263 . . 137344. .. 16955. .381320..147073 











Remaining on hand Aug.31. 1109.. 5405.. 860... 1039.. 19394.. 617 
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9—DIRECT TRADE OF THE SOUTH WITH THE CONTINENT OF 
EUROPE. 

Mr. C. G. Baylor, U. 8. Consul at Amsterdam, has addressed a letter to 
Messrs. James Gadsden & Co., of Charleston, communicating a letter to him 
from Messrs. Hartsen & Bro, of Amsterdam, on the subject of a direct trade 
between Charleston and that port. Messrs. Hartsen refer to Messrs. Schroder 
& Mummy, of this city, for any information that may be required relative to the 
Amsterdam market. In publishing this correspondence in the Charleston Mer- 
cury, Messrs. Gadsden & Co. have accompanied it with a circular to the Cotton 
planters of South Carolina, from which we extract the following: 

“The frequent derangements in the cotton trade, and the revulsions in prices 
to which that valuable Southern staple has been periodically exposed, has re- 
peatedly elicited consultations and conventions, on the part of the planting inte- 
rests, to penetrate the causes and apply the remedy. The disease is in the specu- 
lative opinion circulated in advance on conjectural estimates of a long or short crop, 
stimulating and depressing prices, as the estimate may fall short of, or greatly ex- 
ceed the consumption. 

“ The speculations which follow produce another derangement in tho Cotton 
operations, by centralizing nearly the entire production in Liverpool and New- 
York. In the closest sympathy in their commercial relations, the American city 
may be cousidered a trading suburb of the British emporium of raw and 
manufactured cottons. A corrective, it is thought, may be found in distributing 
the production, by the most direct avenues, in various marts of consumption. 

“ Thus far, although England, among our foreign customers, manufactures not 
to exceed one-half of the crop of American cottons, she so contrives, through the 
influence of her commanding capital and commercial sagacity, to concentrate in 
Liverpool most of what is requived for the consumption of Europe. The Con- 
tinental manufacturer is thas forced to purchase in Liverpool, instead of in our 
Southern marts. By this processof monopoly, large stocks of cotton are annually 
accumulated in the English emporium, cheapening the cost of that staple to the 
British manufacturer, and, on a re-export of a supposed surplus, taxing the 
Cuntinent consnmer and the American producer. Any measures, therefore, which 
would lead to the distribation, by déreet intercourse with many markets, what each 
may consume of cottons, in exchange for the commodities they are prepared to 
offer in return, would, to some extent, remedy the revulsions which concentration 
ata single point produce; and as supply and demand are made to harmonize, 
would, in time, lead to a more healthy and regular trade, and to more steady and 
remunerating prices. The annually increasing consumption of cottons in Europe 
has awakened the interests of the ancient commercial capitals of Amsterdam, 
Hamburg and Bremen. With unlimited available means, the merchants of these 
ports seek to revive a more regular and direct intercourse with the producing 
states of the South. Is it not to the interest of the cotton planters, therefore, to 
encourage in the beginning these new and more direct comme rcial interchanges ; 
particularly, as it will weaken the monopoly, multiply the markets for their pro- 
duction, and not interrupt the accustomed mode of selling, through a responsible 
agent, without additional cost—the change wiil only be as to the place of selling, 
with the prospect of less speculation, and of more regular remunerating prices. 
The letter and the authority of the Consul at Amsterdam explain the desire of 
the merchants of that ancient city, now controlling the trade of the Baltic, to re- 
ciprocate in a prudently regulated commerce of mutual interest, and to afford the 
facilities necessary to stimulate it into existence. The consumption of raw cot- 
tons in the department of the Rhine is now estimated at from 250 to 300,000 bales. 
On the entire Continent it is said to amount to 600,000 bales. Excepting what is 
shipped and sold in the Havre market, the largest portion of the supply is pur- 
chased in Liverpool, which indirect transit to the places of consumption is a double 
tribute paid by both producer and Continental manufacturer. In addition, the 
cousumption of yarns, (which England monopolizes through the free port of 
Bremen,) is beyond estimation. The first conversior of the raw cottons into the 
useful purposes of life, with the enhanced value which is thus imparted to it, 
could be made a new source of revenue and wealth to the cotton planter, by 
having opened the direct market to Bremen—The introduction of cottons into 
Russia, through the port of Amsterdam, is now receiving an impulse which must 
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lead to results beyond commercial sagacity at this time to estimate. To meet the 
views of those from abroad (who, by ready transportation,) and reasonable 
valuations on shipments, thus tender the facilities of a direct trade between the 
cotton-producing states of the South and the consuming countries of the Con- 
tinent of Europe, we submit for consideration to our planters, the inducements 
presented through our intelligent Consul at Amsterdam. 

No period could be more propitious for multiplying the channels of foreign 
trade, instead of being limited, as at present, to but one avenue, and to but one 
market—and of bringing into more direct and intimate communication the 
European consumers and the American producers of cotton. 

The exports from this port to the principal Northern European ports for the 
commercial year 1850-51 (us stated by the Price Current,) comprised 12,905 bales 
to Bremen, against 1,801 in 1849-50; 10,866 to Antwerp against 11,994 ; 8,180 to 
Gottenburg against 5,021; 3,325 to Hamburg against 112; 1,468 to Rotterdam and 
Ghent against 57%, and 489 to Amsterdam against none, making an aggregate of 
36,643 bales against 19,500. Our direct exports to the entire continent comprised 
262,268 bales against 227,559 the previous year.—N, O. Bulletin. 


10.—RESOURCES AND TRADE OF THE SOUTH. 


The policy of developing the resources of the South, which are so abundant 
in the elements of commerce, has been for some time past a subject of much 
interest to southern people ; and the design, in accordance therewith, of open- 
ing and sustaining a direct trade with Europe, by means of regular lines of 
steamers, has already become so far matured as to render its accomplishment, 
sooner or later, a matter of certainty. 

The steady progress of internal improvements in the southern states, by which 
the transmission of the products of great interior regions to the seaboard is 
facilitated, and production itself continually increased, must require, as a 
necessary result, corresponding facilities for the transportation of those products 
across the ocean. We may properly regard, then, the movements now on foot in 
the South for the establishment of lines of steamers between southern ports and 
the ports of Europe, as part and parcel of that great system of intercommunica- 
tion which, beginning at home, is destined to extend its connexions throughout 
the commercial world. ‘ 

A convention, as our readers are aware, has been recently held in Richmond, 
with a view to the concentration ofthe trade of the James River for the purpose 
of sustaining a line of propellers to some European port. This movement was 
confined, we believe, or was intended to be confined, to the state of Virginia 
But a more general movement is now contemplated, having larger aims in view, 
on a more comprehensive scheme. A convention for the whole South, as we 
understand it, is invited to meet at Macon, in Georgia, on the 27th of October 
next; and we take occasion now to allude to this meeting to suggest the im- 
portance of having Baltimore represented in that body. Of all the southern 
Atlantic seaports the city of Baltimore may, without undue pretension, claim to 
be the first—first in population, first in the materials of commerce, first in re- 
sources, and, we hope, not behind any in respect to enterprise and energy. 
Surely it would be a strange thing if a great southern movement, having re- 
ference to the development of southern capabilities and the advancement of 
southern interests, should go on without the participation of Baltimore in it. 

We would, therefore, commend this subject to the consideration of our busi- 
ness men, and respectfully urge their early attention to it, with a view to prompt 
action. Our city and commercial interests ought to be represented by a com- 
mittee of our most intelligent merchants and men of business in the Macon Con- 
vention, that our southern brethren there assembled may have definite and full 
informatien of the nature, character, and capacity of our market, both with re- 
gard to its commanding relations with important domestic staples, and also in 
reference to its facilities of communication with Europe. We may claim our 
place in that body to receive information, too, as well as impart it—to exchange 
ideas, in fact—to compare notes—to participate in common counsels, and to 
discuss matters of general interest to the whole South. The cccasion is too 
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important to be lost sight of. Our southern trade, already large and capable of 
immense extension, gives us a deep interest in everything pertaining to the 
commercial progress of the South, to say nothing of the affinities which bind 
all the southern states together by similarity of institutions, common alike to 
Maryland and to Georgia.— Baltimore American. 


11—DIRECT TRADE. 


We yesterday made a few remarks on a plan that is now in progress for ren- 
dering our planters independent of New-York and Liverpool, by exporting 
themselves their produce to those parts, which are now supplied with it through 
the medium of houses in those cities. ‘To-day we have the gratification of no- 
ticing a circumstance, which may well be regarded as an era in the commercial 
history of Charleston—that is, the arrival of the British ship Grasmere, Capt. 
Vaile, from Calcutta, with 800 bales of gunny bagging for the house of Messrs. 
John Fraser & Co. Thisis the first direct communication with the East and 
this city, that has taken place within the recollection of our oldest merchants, and 
with a tonnage, which is rapidly increasing, and which would do credit to any 
port. We venture to say, that the day is not far distant when our commerce with 
the East will be in no measure inferior to even that of Boston. 

Messrs. J. Fraser & Co. are likewise the importers of 1980 bags of coffee, 
by the Hanoverian schooner Oste, which arrived yesterday from Rio de Janeiro 
—thus setting an example which is worthy of imitation, and for which they 
deserve the thanks of our citizens. Let the suggestions of our correspondent 
““G.” be adopted relative to the deepening of our harbor, and the system of 
direct trade—ezport as well as import—systematically pursued, and Charleston 
must become the Emporium of the South. 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
1.—_NEW-ORLEANS AND TEXAS RAIL-ROAD. 


A convention to promote this road, was held in October last, at Burkeville, 
Texas. Nine counties of that state were represented. The resolutions were 
offered by Colonel Audry, of Texas, from which we extract the second and most 
important : arenes 

2. Resolved, That in view of the incalculable advantages which must result to 
Texas and Louisiana, by the extension of this road, the citizens of both states 
should cordially unite in a common effort for its speedy accomplishment—calcu- 
lated as it will be, to afford a cheap and certain outlet at all seascns of the year 
to the surplus products of the country, and a ready market at New-Orleans at 
times most favorable to their sale, relieving us of the present slow and uncertain 
navigation and wagonage, which often consumes a great part of their value by 
exorbitant charges. Not only will this road obviate these excessive expenses 
and inconveniences, but it will develop and cause to be rapidly populated more 
than 200 millions of the best land of Texas and Louisiana, now but partially 
settled, increasing our products thereby a hundred fold, and adding many millions 
of dollars to the landed property of these states—passing as the road is designed, 
through the heart of Texas and Western Louisiana to New-Orleans, the great 


south-western emporium of commerce. 


2.—VIRGINIA, TENNESSEE AND MISSISSIPPI RIVER RAIL-ROAD. 

A large convention has lately been held in Abingdon, Virginia, of delegates 
from that state and from Tennessee. The president of the company stated, that 
but $200,000 were required to complete the work from Lynchburg to the Ten- 
nessee line. Among the resolutions adopted were the following, which we insert 
entire : 

3. Resolved, That among the projected rail-way communications of the 
day, we recognize the great South-western national route, passing through 
South-western Virginia and East Tennessee, which proposes to connect, 
through the most favorable depression of the Alleghanies, the waters and 
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people of the West and South with the waters and people of the East and 
North,—which, in particular, by the most direct location possible, across the 
Union, connects New-Orleans with the seat of the National Government and the 
Eastern cities;—and which promises, «t no distant day, to offer the most direct 
practicable connection between our PF. :ific and Atlantic borders, as second in 
importance to no other—exerting as it must, a great, and, as we believe, most be- 
neficent influence on all the great interests of our country, commercial, social, and 
political. 

4. Resolved, That the Virginia and Tennessee Rail-road, and the East Tennes- 
see and Virginia Rail-road, occupying the very throat of the pass between the 
West and the East, form a most interesting portion of this great line, and must 
largely share in the mighty results to flow from it: and for this reason, and yet 
more, because viewed in its local aspects, their result must inevitably be, to 
augment production, cheapen transportation, increase population and diffuse 
knowledge, they pre-eminently deserve the fostering care of the states in which 
they lie, and present the strongest claims on them, and on the people along the 
line, to a most liberal support. 

Resolved, That this convention highly approve of the proposed general Rail- 
road Convention, to be held at New-Orleans on the first Monday in January next, 
and request the appointment, by the President, on its behalf, of five delegates 
thereto. 

De_ecates TO THE New-Orteans GenerRat Rait-roap ConvEeNnTION.— 
Toomas L. Preston, Wyndham Robertson, Walter Preston, C. H. Lynch, Wm. 
M. Burwell, of Virginia; Wm. Heiskell, John McGaughy, of Tennessee. 


3.—NEW-ORLEANS, OR MOBILE AND OHIO RAIL-ROAD. 


A large meeting hasbeen lately held at Paducah, Kentucky, for the purpose of 
proposing that point on the Ohio, asthe terminus of the Mobile or New-Orleans 
Roads. A delegation was appointed to the New-Orleans Convention in January. 

Resolved, That the corporation of the town of Paducah should subscribe the 
sum of two hundred thousand dollars, and that the county of McCracken should 
subscribe one hundred thousand dollars of stock in the Mobile and Ohio Rail- 
road Company ; provided Paducah is made the terminus of said road; and pay 
for the said stock in bonds, redeemabie at 30 years, bearing 6 per cent. interest 
per annum ; and detiver said bonds to the President and Directors of the said Rail- 
road Company, to be expended in constructing that part of the road in this state. 

Resolved, That in the event of the said Mobile ard Ohio Rail-road Company 
making the terminus of said road at any other place than Paducah, the said stock 
be subscribed to either the rail-road from New-Orleans to the Ohio river, or to the 
rail-road from Nashville, Tennessee ; provided the road in which said stock shall 
be subscribed shall make its terminus at Paducah, the said bonds, in either event, 
should be expended in the construction of that part of the road leading out from 
Paducah. 

Resolved, That in view of the many natural advantages asa commercial and 
manufacturing point, presented by Paducah, on account of her position at the head 
of low water navigation, its elevation above high water, and its accessibility by 
the easiest and most practicable grade, Paducah offers inducements for the ter- 
minus of either or all of the contemplated routes, unsurpassed by any point fifty 
miles above or below the mouth of the Ohio river. 


4.—ARKANSAS RAIL-ROAD IMPROVEMENTS. 


Roswell Beebe, Esq., who, together with our friend, Absalom Fowler, is num- 
bered among the most liberal friends of internal improvement in Arkansas, has 
lately issued a very able address, as chairman of a special commission. We ex- 
tract this part, which has a general interest for our readers: 

“ As a beginning, I propose that the main terminus of the public works of this 
portion of our state be designated at some point on the Mississippi river- Memphis, 
if you please—from which is soon to radiate rail-roads and telegraphs to every 
part of the Northern, Eastern and Southern states. It is truly gratifying to see 
the general feeling of enthusiasm that is now moving forward the people of 
Louisiana on the subject of railways, Within a few months the projected road 
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from New-Orleans to Jackson, in‘the State of Mississippi, has been aided by volun- 
tary stock-subscriptions of half a million of dollars, which will go on increasing, 
until sufficient is contributed to ensure the completion of the proposed work, To 
secure our trade, they must extend their enterprise to Arkansas, or we will, ere 
long, find Memphis a better market than New-Orleans. As strange as this posi- 
tion at first blush may seem to many, it will require a great deal of skill and 
labor to controvert it. 

“ The 500,000 acre grant, if judiciously managed, is worth at least 1,000,000 
of dollars; a sum amply sufficient of itself, if rightly used, for the purposes in- 
tended, to lay the foundation of a system of internal improvement in our state, 
which could not fail to engage the energies and enterprise of our people in favor 
of such a system of expenditure, as would never cease, until the whoie state is tra- 
versed by roads and canals. But we divide the fund, and expend it for mere 
neighborhood improvements, controlled by local influences ; however commend- 
able may be the intentions of those controlling it, it will never be productive of 
any general good. On the contrary, it will prove a bone of contention, and serve 
as material wherewith politica! aspirants will humbug the people. If this be 
true, and I sincerely think it is, let us unite our means and energies for the pur- 
pose of making a road that shall traverse the state throughout its entire length 
and breadth—a road in which all can participate, and for which future genera- 
tions will bless its projectors. If you will open a correspondence with your 
friends, and earnestly ask their co-operation in bringing the minds of the people to 
think upon this subject, you will deserve well of your country. 

“ Arguments may be powerful, but facts are all-powerful. I would rather have 
a catalogue of facts to demonstrate a problem, than all the arguments the world 
has ever produced. The fact, that eighteen years ago, there was not a mile of 
railway leading out of Boston, and that now she has a railway connexion with 
the states adjoining Massachusetts of some 5000 miles in length ; that the length 
of railways in the United States is 10,000 miles—equal in length to al) the rail- 
roads in Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Germany ; that the State of New- 
York, since 1844, has built upwards of 1000 miles of plank road, in addition to all 
her railroads and canals heretofore alluded to. These are sufficient of itself to 
demonstrate my position, and toe show that we must of necessity, if not as a mat- 
ter of self-protection, engage in these great railway schemes, to the extent of our 
ability at least. There can be no doubt that the city of Memphis is to be the 
grand western terminus of the line of railway running south through the State of 
Kentucky, across Tennessee, down through the heart of Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana, to Mobile, in one direction, and to New-Orleans in the other. 
thence onward, in its course across the Mississippi river by the projected route 
from New-Orleans through Opelousas into Texas. These few evideuces, in addi- 
tion to what has heretofore been stated, are sufficient to win over to so glorious 
a cause, the most skeptical minds, without even looking to the completion of that 
magnificent highway of the world, the Pacific Rail-road! For, it is obviously 
true, that the struggle for the supremacy of the Pacific Ocean, carried on between 
Great Britain and the United States, must yield to our mercantile marine, which 
has, in fifty years, grown to be the first in magnitude in the world. and must end 
in asserting its sway over the whole Oriental trade, destined to find its way across 
the Continent to the Atlantic, via the great basin of the Mississippi, having a capa- 
city to sustain as dense a population to the square mile as Belgium, which wonld 
amount to an aggregate of 350,000,000 souls. The upper portion of this fertile 
and immensely productive valley must have a point where their products can be 
sent at all seasons, maugre ice and low water. Who will deny to Me mphis the 
natural claim for such a business point, and the prospect of becoming, in time, the 
grand commercial emporium of the South-west? I do not conceive it hazarding 
much to say, that the centre of our government will be not far remote from Mem- 
phis, situate as she is on the banks of a stream that drains a valley, containing a 
population, at this time, of 13,000,000, with an area sufficient in extent to support 
the whole population of Europe! There is a moral in ail this worthy the devo- 
tion of any people under heaven. Unite Arkansas with Memphis, and her peo- 
ple will be prosperous, whilst her centrality will give her strength, and soun en- 
title her to a rank among the first states in the Union.” 
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5.—RAIL-ROAD PROJECTIONS IN TEXAS. 


John W. Dancy, one of the legislators of Texas, has issued an address to the 
people of that state, setting out the great work which they should promote, and 
showing the ways and means of doing it. Mr. Dancy is in favor of paying the 
debt of the state only upon condition the amounts are invested within it 
in the construction of rail-roads, etc. We give his outline of the improvements: 

“ In adopting a system of rail-roads, Texas should have a due regard to her 
own sea-ports, and to the interests of the interior portions of the state. She 
should endeavor te secure a rail-road connexion with all the great commercial 
cities of the United States on the Atlantic sea-board, and with San Diego and San 
Francisco on the Pacific. This can be done by a proper use of the means within 
the control of the state; which I will proceed to show, before I conclude. A 
rail-road should be constructed from tide-water on Galveston Bay, to the north 
eastern angle of the state, on Red River, with a view to meet the Memphis rail- 
road, which will cross the State of Arkansas by way of Little Rock. By the 
time that our road is finished, Vicksburg will be connected with Charleston and 
Savannah, by extending her road tothe Mississippi line, to meet the road running 
from Montgomery to the Alabama line on the west. Those interested along 
the rail roads leading from Charleston and Savannah to Vicksburg, will push their 
rail-road across the Mississippi swamp, and unite with ours at the dividing ridge 
between the Sabine and Red River. Ata point on the rail-road, running to the 
north-eastern corner of our state, between latitude 30 and 31°, nearly west of the 
point at which the New-Orleans and Opelousas Raii-road will touch the Sabine. 
Texas should commence another rail-road at the same time that she begins the 
Northern road, and run it west to the Colorado river, and along the valley of the 
Colarodo, by way of the city of Austin, to El !’aso, with a view of extending the 
road on the east through the southern border of the pine region, and joining the 
New-Orleans and Opelousas Rail-way at the Sabine, and of securing a rail-road 
connection on the west, through the valley of the Gila with San Diego and San 
Francisco, on the Pacific. As soon as the Western rail-road reaches the public 
domain, Texas will be able to pay all her debts with her public lands, and raise 
the means to finish her rail-roads, and construct another line from the point at 
which the Vicksburg road will meet our Northern road, along the dividing ridge 
between the Sabine and Red River, and across the heads of the Trinity, the 
Brazos, and Colorado, until it intersects the road leading from Austin to El Paso. 
These three great trunks of rail-way would bring almost every part of Texas east 
of the Colorado within one hundred miles of a rail-way station. The wealth of 
the people of Texas would be so much increased by the construction of these 
rail-roads, that they could construct branch roads and plank roads wherever they 
would be needed. The country west of the Colorado can be supplied with rail- 
roads by a slight amendment of the charter of the San Antonio Rail-road Company, 
or by appropriating a portion of the public domain for the continuation of the 
road across the Colorado to San Antonio and Eagle Pass, on the Rio Grande. 
The road running from New-Orleans to the Colorado, should run along the level 
country, as near the undulating country as possible, in order that it may be ac- 
cessible from the coast, as well as the interior ; and because it can be constructed 
for less than one-half the money it would cost if carried over the billy region. It 
should touch the Colorado near Columbus, in Colorado county. This would en- 
able the San Antonio Rail-road Company to unite with the Western rail-way by 
way of Seguin and Gonzales, at the point where it touches the Colorado, and 
thus secure a connexion : ith New-Orleans and Galveston. From this point they 
would take their road to Trespalacios, on Matagorda Bay, for the purpose of 
attracting to that point the trade of Tampico, Vera Cruz, Tobasco, Yucatan, Cen- 
tral America, the northern coast of South America, and the West India Islands, 
particularly the trade in tropivai fruits, sugar, chocolate and coffee. The San 
Antonio Rail-road Company would extend their rail-way, to Eagle Pass, to secure 
the trade of Nuevo Leon, Coahuila, San Luis Potosi, Zacatecas, and parts of Du- 
rango, Sonora, Sinaloa, and Chihuahua, whose people would come over a high, 
healthy, table-land country to Eagle Pass, to go to New-Orleans, in preference to 
going to a yellow fever coast, and travelling across the Gulf, or waiting for the ox 
and mule team trade of St. Louis, Missouri.” 
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6.—RAIL-ROAD MEETING AT OPELOUSAS. 

We extract from the minutes this most ungenerous resolution, and would pub- 
lish the reply of one of the committee, which appeared in the New-Orleans 
Picayune, did space admit. The people of Opelousas will yet realize the full 
extent of the injustice they have done towards a committee who have labored 
assiduously day and night, in the service entrusted to them; and have expended 
large sums from their own private means, in the publication and dissemination 
of documents, and in a wide correspondence, without other expectations of re- 
ward than the consciousness of having deserved well of the State, the South, and 
the country: 

‘* Whereas, at the New-Orleans and Opelousas Rail-road Convention, held in 
New-Orleans, on the 4th and 5th of June last, a committee was appointed to cor- 
respond with the authorities of Texas, with the view of inviting that state to 
direct ber public works, so as to meet the extension of the New-Orleans and 
Opelousas Rail-read ; and whereas the said committee have disregarded the in- 
structions of the said Convention, and taken no steps to secure the co-operation of 
Texas, thereby frustrating the object and intention of said Convention ; and where- 
as it is deemed of the utmost importance to effect an immediate understanding 
with Texas, owing to the neglect of the said committee ; and whereas this meeting 
has been called with the view of appointing delegates to a joint Rail-road Conven- 
tion of Texas and Louisiana, on the first of October next ; it is therefore, &c.. &c. 


7.—WHAT MISSISSIPPI SHOULD DO IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
RAIL-ROADS. 
A writer in the Vicksburg Sentinel has clearly and forcibly explained the po- 
sition and prospects of Mississippi in regard to rail-roads. 


Will the State of Mississippi aid in building rail-roads? This is an important 
question, and as a canvass is now going on for the legislature, it is proper that 
the subject should be agitated before the people. The first question to be 
settled is the ability of the state, with the aid of private capital, to complete such 
works as will not only yield an interest on the investment, but will contribute 
to the wealth of the state and individuals by a large diminution in the cost of 
transportation of the products ofthe country. There are four leading rail-roads 
that have been canvassed for several years past, upon the necessity and practi- 
cability of which all are agreed upon the completion thereof. ‘The entire 
resources of the state would be developed, every plantation in the state being 
within twenty-five miles of steamboat navigation or rail-road transportation. 

Two of the proposed lines intersect the state from west to east. The Mem- 
phis and Charleston, and Vicksburg and Montgomery, and two from south to 
north—the Mobile and Ohio, and New-Orleans and Western. The first named 
road will probably have its entire line in the state of Tennessee, although 
bordering on the Mississippiline ; if so, the state of Mississippi will not identify 
herself with it. The second has already sixty-four miles finished and in sue- 
cessful operation. ‘The state owning property in it valuea at about five hundred 
thousand dollars, with the donations from the general government, and the sub- 
scription of private capitalists now ready to be made, its completion is insured 
if the state will furnish the iron. The Mobile and Ohio road running in the 
state about one hundred and fifty miles, through the valley of the Tombigbee, 
producing already large crops of cotton, and requiring but increased facilities 
and diminished cost of transportation to make it the most productive as it is 
now the most beautiful part of the state. ‘The completion of the only portion of 
this line that the citizens residing on it lacked the means to build, is now in- 
sured by present subscriptions, and the road is certain to be built without any 
assistance from the state, yet it would be but justice that the state should aid in 
a work not only adding to the prosperity of nearly one-half of her citizens, but 
swelling her own revenue by an increase in the value and number of taxables. 
If the same increase in the value of land takes place on this road that has been 
produced by other roads not so favorably located, a direct tax on land from Lau- 
derdale county north to the state line to build the road, would result in a profit 
of an hundred fold to the tax payers. 
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The New-Orleans and Western road is chartered from the state line to Jack- 
son, and a separate company is already organized from Jackson to Canton, stock 
enough having been subscribed by the citizens of Madison county to build this 
road, relying on it asa local work alone, without any view to its extension in a 
line towards Holly Springs, and thence to the Ohioriver. This road from Jack- 
son north, stands in the same situation as the Mobile and Ohio road, penetrating 
a portion of the state not only able but willing to build it. The road south of 
Jackson runs through a part of the state already possessing convenient trans - 
portation through the Mississippi and Pearl rivers, andto which but little in value 
would be added, as the country is generally poor and has not increased, either in 
population or wealth, for the last twenty years—a period during which a large 
portion of the state has quadrupled both. The works suggested, stpposing that 
fifty miles of the Memphis and Charleston road is located within the state of 
Mississippi, would give about six hundred miles of road, for which, allowing 
forty dollars aton for the iron, and using heavy iron, would give a cost of about 
four thousand dollars per mile forthe six hundred miles. 

The state has appropriated to her own use the five hundred thousand acres of 
land donated by the general government for internal improvement ; valuing the 
same at three million of dollars, she will have accumulated in her treasury, at 
the end of the fiscal year, a surplus revenue of one million dollars. The pres- 
ent low rate of taxation yielding enough to cover current demands on the 
treasury. The state having used this trust fund, by every obligation is bound 
to return it, and at such time as will add most to the interest of the parties en- 
titled to the benefit of it. 

Can this be done in any way which will add more to the prosperity of the 
state at large than by investing so much of it annually in rail-road iron, and 
furnishing it to all rail-road lines within the state as fast as the grading and 
superstructure is ready for putting it down, leaving to private capital to accom- 
plish the works to that extent, thereby insuring the practicability and profit of 
all works undertaken, as well as efficient, prompt, and economical management 
of the same when finished. This could either be done in the shape of a dona- 
tion, stock subscription, or a loan of the money on any time, the state reclaim- 
ing the iron on any road abandoned. If either of the two latter, as new enter- 
prises, are undertakes, the stock or bonds could be used in the purchase of 
additional iron, or by direct transfer, in aid of such works. ‘This internal im- 
provement fund belongs to the people of the state, the state holding the title as 
trustee, and as such she is bound not only to act in good faith, but with liberality. 
An agreement on the part of the state to furnish the iron would at once enlist 
the confidence of our own citizens, which would insure on their part the com- 
pletion of the works above specified with many franch roads, causing a change 
in the investment of the surplus capital from land and negroes at such rates as 
to yield a very low and doubtful rate of interest to that of rail-road stocks yield- 
ing liberal and certain dividends. 

There is now in our state a large amount of money idle, and a change is com- 
ing over our people as to the mode of investment, and the events of last year 
wofully warn us of the necessity of fostering every enterprise that will add to 
our independence as a state and as individuals, not in its political sense, but 
by producing within our own borders, for our own consumption, everything our 
soil and climate are physically capable of producing, and offering inducements 
for the investment in our own state for all the capital and surplus income of 
vur own citizens. Sd tad 


&—PRACTICABILITY OF A RAIL-ROAD OVER MOBILE RIVER. 


The following will be found to contain a great deal of valuable matter, which 
we have never seen brought together before, npon the importance of unbroken 
rail-road communication as opposed to steam ferries, etc.,which are often proposed 
instead of bridging: 

Inquiries having been made by Col. P. Phillips, of Col. Childe, Chief Engineer 
of the Mobile and Ohio Rail-road, as to “the practicability of crossing a rail- 
road over the Alabama river from the Baldwin side to Mobile? Whether it can 
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be easier accomplished froma point above the junction or below it? In what 
mode it should be accomplished, (if practicable,) by a draw-bridge or road boat 
connecting with the terminus of the road? and whether there are any serious 
difficulties which would render the cost of the work very great ?”’ That gentleman 
replies as follows: 

To the first question. Ihave no doubt of the entire practicability of passing a 
rail-way between Baldwin and Mobile counties over the Alabama river and ad- 
jacent bottoms anywhere, with proper discrimination, north of “ Twelve-Mile 
Island.” And, if other circumstances render it desirable, I should not despair of 
finding a practicable route lower down, between this island and Raft river. It is 
well known that the delta of the Alabama river is an undulating, sub-marine 
formation of clay and sand, upon the surface of which detached deposits of shells, 
in the form of islands and bars, have to some extent protected the substrata from 
abrasion by water-currents. Where not thus protected, many channels, small bays 
and bayous have been excavated, from time to time, by flood currents, and sab- 
sequently filled again with all sorts of river drift, consisting chiefly of timber, 
mud and sand. ‘The depth of these river deposits, and their consistency to sus- 
tain in one direction better than another the necessary railway structures, are 
questions of detail which an engineering surveyor can readily determine. But 
wherever sounded, they have been found not to exceed twenty to forty feet in 
depth, and vapable of bearing the heaviest structures by the simple process of 
piling. Besides, nearly the whole area north of Raft River is covevea with a 
thick and heavy growth of timber; and wherever this is the case, there_is rarely 
any difficulty in constructing aud sustaining a rail-way, 

To the second question. With reference to a line of road from Montgomery, 
Alabama, or Columbus, Georgia, two routes are supposed by surface indications 
as more favorable than others. One, five to six miles below Stockton, crossing to 
a point about a mile below Fort St. Philip. The other in a northeasterly direc- 
. tion from the vicinity of Fort Stodder. An instrumental snrvey may develop 
others equaliy good, or better. Beside the Mobile River, the first-named route 
will cross the Tensaw River two miles or more below the mouthof Middle River; 
and the other route, Bear Creek only, which is the bayou connection of the 
Tensaw with the Alabema River above its junction with the Bigby. The upper 
route will be longest of the two, but at the same time will encounter firmer 
ground, if not less of deeply overflowed bottoms. The passage, however, can be 
easily accomplished by either. The particular preference that any one line may 
receive over others must result from instrumental surveys, and a careful compa- 
rison of length, cost, commercial relations and permanency of the work. 

To the third question. The admission of a “ break” in aline of rail-way and 
the use of steam-boats to connect the terminii have been adopted in a few in- 
stances, but only where bridging was entirely impracticable, illegal, or enormously 
expensive. 

So great have been the interruptions to the traffic of rail-ways by these 
“ breaks,” that every effort is made to avoid them. Seven railways are bridged 
into the city of Boston. The Long Island Railway Company failed in con- 
4a @? sequence of two “‘ breaks” in their road, and the heavy expenses thereby incurred 
in keeping up their connections by adouble set of steamers. 

The New-York and Erie Rail-way Company will soon abandon their present 
terminus at Piermont, twenty-five miles above the city—dispense with steamers 
—and bring their road to tide-water at Jersey City. Lake Champlain is now 
crossed by a rail-way floating bridge. The Hudson River at Albany, the Susque- 
hanna at Havre de Grace, the Niagara River at Niagara, the St. Lawrence at 
Montreal, the Ohio at Wheeling, the Potomac at Washington, and the Savannah 
at Augusta, will severally be crossed by rail-way bridges, and thus avoid the very 
great inconvenience now experienced by the use of steamers and general trans- 
shipment, Each and all of these are equally or vastly more difficult and expen- 
sive than the worst that can be found in crossing the Mobile River. My opinion 
is, that the only proper way to cross this river witha rail-way is by a bridge with 
a horizontal double draw ; giving two openings at the same time of 120 feet each ; 
which, being placed over a straight portion of the channel and in deep water, 
will offer no obstruction or detention whatever to steamers navigating the 
river. 
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The New-Orleans and Western rvad is chartered from the state line to Jack- 
son, and a separate company is already organized from Jackson to Canton, stock 
enough having been subscribed by the citizens of Madison county to build this 
road, relying on it asa local work alone, without any view to its extension in a 
line towards Holly Springs, and thence to the Ohioriver. This road from Jack- 
son north, stands in the same situation as the Mobile and Ohio road, penetrating 
a portion of the state not only able but willing to build it. The road south of 
Jackson runs through a part of the state already possessing convenient trans - 
portation through the Mississippi and Pearl rivers, andto which but little in value 
would be added, as the country is generally poor and has not increased, either in 
population or wealth, for the last twenty years—a period during which a large 
portion of the state has quadrupled both. The works suggested, sipposing that 
fifty miles of the Memphis and Charleston road is located within the state of 
Mississippi, would give about six hundred miles of road, for which, allowing 
forty dollars aton for the iron, and using heavy iron, would give a cost of about 
four thousand dollars per mile forthe six hundred miles. 

The state has appropriated to her pwn use the five hundred thousand acres of 
land donated by the general government for internal improvement ; valuing the 
same at three million of dollars, she will have accumulated in her treasury, at 
the end of the fiscal year, a surplus revenue of one million dollars. The pres- 
ent low rate of taxation yielding enough to cover current demands on the 
treasury. The state having used this trust fund, by every obligation is bound 
to return it, and at such time as will add most to the interest of the parties en- 
titled to the benefit of it. 

Can this be done in any way which will add more to the prosperity of the 
state at large than by investing so much of it annually in rail-road iron, and 
furnishing it to all rail-road lines within the state as fast as the grading and 
superstructure is ready for putting it down, leaving to private capital to accom- 
plish the works to that extent, thereby insuring the practicability and profit of 
all works undertaken, as well as efficient, prompt, and economical management 
of the same when finished. This could either be done in the shape of a dona- 
tion, stock subscription, or a loan of the money on any time, the state reclaam- 
ing the iron on any road abandoned. If either of the two latter, as new enter- 
prises, are undertaken, the stock or bonds could be used in the purchase of 
additional iron, or by direct transfer, in aid of such works. ‘This internal im- 
provement fund belongs to the people of the state, the state holding the title as 
trustee, and as such she is bound not only to act in good faith, but with liberality 
An agreement on the part of the state to furnish the iron would at once enlist 
the confidence of our own citizens, which would insure on their part the com- 
pletion of the works above specified with many tranch roads, causing a change 
in the investment of the surplus capital from land and negroes at such rates as 
to yield a very low and doubtful rate of interest to that of rail-road stocks yield- 
ing liberal and certain dividends. 

There is now in our state a large amount of money idle, and a change is com- 
ing over our people as to the mode of investment, and the events of last year 
wofully warn us of the necessity of fostering every enterprise that will add to 
our independence as a state and as individuals, not in its political sense, but 
by producing within our own borders, for our own consumption, everything our 
soil and climate are physically capable of producing, and offering inducements 
for the investment in our own state for all the capital and surplus income of 
our own citizens. ee 


&.—PRACTICABILITY OF A RAIL-ROAD OVER MOBILE RIVER. 


The following will be found to contain a great deal of valuable matter, which 
we have never seen brought together before, npon the importance of unbroken 
rail-road communication as opposed to steam ferries, etc.,which are often proposed 
instead of bridging: 

Inquiries having been made by Col. P. Phillips, of Col. Childe, Chief Engineer 
of the Mobile and Ohio Rail-road, as to “the practicability of crossing a rail- 
road over the Alabama river from the Baldwin side to Mobile? Whether it can 
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be easier accomplished from a point above the junction or below it? In what 
mode it should be accomplished, (if practicable,) by a draw-bridge or road boat 
connecting with the terminus of the road! and whether there are any serious 
difficulties which would render the cost of the work very great?” That gentleman 
replies as follows : 

To the first question. Ihave no doubt of the entire practicability of passing a 
rail-way between Baldwin and Mobile counties over the Alabama river and ad- 
jacent bottoms anywhere, with proper discrimination, north of “ Twelve-Mile 
Island.” And, if other circumstances render it desirable, I should not despair of 
finding a practicable route lower down, between this island and Raft river. It is 
well known that the delta of the Alabama river is an undulating, sub-marine 
formation of clay and sand, upon the surface of which detached deposits of shells, 
in the form of islands and bars, have to some extent protected the substrata from 
abrasion by water-currents. Where not thus protected, many channels, small bays 
and bayous have been excavated, from time to time, by flood currents, and sub- 
sequently filled again with all sorts of river drift, consisting chiefly of timber, 
mud and sand. ‘The depth of these river deposits, and their consistency to sus- 
tain in one direction better than another the necessary railway structures, are 
questions of detail which an engineering surveyor can readily determine. But 
wherever sounded, they have been found not to exceed twenty to forty feet in 
depth, and capable of bearing the heaviest structures by the simple process of 
piling. Besides, nearly the whole area north of Raft River is covered with a 
thick and heavy growth of timber; and wherever this is the case, there _is rarely 
any difficulty in constructing aud sustaining a rail-way, 

To the second question. With reference to a line of road from Montgomery, 
Alabama, or Columbus, Georgia, two routes are supposed by surface indications 
as more favora\e than others. One, five to six miles below Stockton, crossing to 
a point about a mile below Fort St. Philip. The other in a northeasterly direc- 
tion from the vicinity of Fort Stodder. Ano instrumental survey may develop 
others equally good, or better. Beside the Mobile River, the first-named route 
will cross the Tensaw River two miles or more below the mouthof Middle River; 
and the other route, Bear Creek only, which is the bayou connection of the 
Tensaw with the Alabama River above its junction with the Bigby. The upper 
route will be longest of the two, but at the same time will encounter firmer 
ground, if not less of deeply overflowed bottoms. The passage, however, can be 
easily accomplished by either. The particular preference that any one line may 
receive over others: must result from instrumental surveys, and a careful compa- 
rison of length, cost, commercial relations and permanency of the work. 

To the third question. The admission of a “ break” ina line of rai!-way and 
the use of steam-boats to connect the terminii have been adopted in a few in- 
stances, but only where bridging was entirely impracticable, illegal, or enormously 
expensive. 

So great have been the interruptions to the traffic of rail-ways by these 
“ breaks,” that every effort is made to avoid them. Seven railways are bridged 
into the city of Boston. The Long Island Railway Company failed in con- 
sequence of two ‘ breaks” in their road, and the heavy expenses thereby incurred 
in keeping up their connections by adouble set of steamers. 

The New-York and Erie Rail-way Company will soon abandon their present 
terminus at Piermont, twenty-five miles above the city—dispense with steamers 
—and bring their road to tide-water at Jersey City. Lake Champlain is now 
crossed by a rail-way floating bridge. The Hudson River at Albany, the Susque- 
hanna at Havre de Grace, the Niagara River at Niagar:, the St. Lawrence at 
Montreal, the Ohio at Wheeling, the Potomac at Washington, and the Savaimah 
at Augusta, will severally be crossed by rail-way bridges, and thus avoid the very 
great inconvenience now experienced by the use of steamers and general trans- 
shipment, Each and all of these are equally or vastly more difficult and expen- 
sive than the worst that can be found in crossing the Modile River. My opinion 
is, that the only proper way to cross this river witha rail-way is by a bridge with 
a horizontal double draw ; giving two openings at the same time of 120 feet each ; 
which, being placed over a straight portion of the channel and in deep water, 
will offer no obstruction or detention whatever to steamers navigating the 
river. 
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A similar bridge will eventually connect our Mobile and Ohio road with that of 
Central Illinois, across the mouth of the Ohio. 

To your fourth and last question. Having carefully considered the subject, in 
comparison with the cost of other works of a similar character, I cannot discover 
or even imagine, north of Twelve-mile Island, auy difficulties which can render 
the cost of the work extraordinarily great. 

Two thousand feet of bridging and 400,000 yards of earth embankments, will 
be a liberal estimate of the extent of the work across the delta from hill to hill, 
and the cost of it all should not exceed one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

With great respect, I am your obedient servant, 
Joun CuiLpe. 


9.—THE LATE OPELOUSAS RAIL-ROAD CONVENTION AT 
NEW-ORLEANS. 


Though our report of the proceedings of this convention was a very full one, 
and did ample justice to the enlarged public spirit and intelligence of the mem- 
bers, we discover that some slight errors occurred in the speech of Judge Moore, 
which was a very able and powerful one, and that no mention was made, by an 
oversight, of the remarks made by M. M. Cohen, Esq., on presenting the reso- 
lutions. We amend this, by stating that Mr. Cohen’s speech was an able and 
practical one, abounding in apposite illustrations, and that at considerable length 
he explained, presented, and defended the resolutions. Judge Moore will receive 
a sufficient apology in our publishing his speech entire. 


“ That part of the route with which I am best acquainted, from Berwick’s 
Bay to Opelousas, presents fewer difficulties, and the rail-road can be laid down 
as cheap, if not cheaper, than any other rail-road in Louisiana, or elsewhere— 
there will be but one stream, worth noticing, to cross, (the Vermilion, ) and that 
presenting no difficulty, being narrow and shallow, with good firm banks—all 
others between those points are mere gullies. The entire distance, with little 
exception, will be through level prairie, having a firm clay foundation ; a plenti- 
ful supply of the very best cypress and other timber can be procured at each end 
of the road and along the Bayou Teché, as cheap as any other part of the state. 

** [ am not so well acquainted with the country through which the road will run, 
east of Berwick’s Bay, but from the best information [ have been able to obtain, 
from that point to Lafourche, the route presents no obstacles worth noticing ; 
and I have learned, from a pretty good source, since my arrival in this city, that 

the route from Lafourche to Algiers is much less difficult than was anticipated. 
The only difficult and costly bridge on the whole reute will be across the Lafourche, 
and that, in my opinion, will cost less than several of the bridges on the proposed 
New-Orleans and Jackson Rail-road. Berwick’s Bay will have to be crossed by 
running the cars on a steam ferry, as now practised across the Susquehanna. 
Taking Mr. Phelps’ estimate of the cost of the latter named rail-road, as a 
guide, I have no hesitation in saying that the road can be constructed within 
the estimate. 

‘The Mad River and Lake Erie Rail-road, in Ohio, cost $8,000 per mile ; the 
Vicksburg and Jackson Rail-road, in Mississippi, cost $8,600 per mile, and the 
Wilmington and Raleigh Rail-road, in North Carolina, cost $10,773 per mile, 
according to the American Almanac of 1849. 

‘* We were told that if the country planters, through which the road will run, 
would take one-half the stock, or thereabouts, that the balance would be taken 
in New-Orleans. Two modes of raising the necessary amount in the country 
parishes have been suggested—one by private subscription, to which there can 
be no objection. Many persons think that a sufficient amount cannot be raised 
in that.way. The other mode is, to authorize the parishes, in their corporate 
capacities, to subscribe for stock, and issue bonds therefor, payable in twenty 
years, by instalments bearing interest at six per cent. per annum, payable 
annually or semi-annually. ‘This mode may possibly, to a limited extent, be 
made available ; and if the work contributes to the prosperity of the country as 
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much as anticipated, it may be a legitimate means of making all contribute who 
will be eventually benefited by the completion of so great a work of internal 
improvement. It will no doubt meet with opposition, but those who propose 
the measure, think that when the subject is properly understood, objections 
will, in a measure, cease. To carry this mode into operation, a law will be re- 
quired to authorize the planters to subscribe and issue bonds ; indeed, the whole 
scheme will have to be referred to the legislature, to obtain the right of way, and 
authorize so large a capital to be invested in a corporation; the existing laws 
authorize neither. Any law that may be passed on the subject should contain 
clauses, submitting the matter to the vote of the people interested. In a re- 
publican democratic government like ours, nothing of the kind can, with 
propriety, be carried into effect without the assent of a decided majority—and 
so may it be to the end of time. 

‘* The amount to be subscribed should also be limited, and based upon some 
fixed scale—say the value of property in the several parishes—and provision 
should be made for the payment of the bonds and interest. This means of 
raising funds for works of this kind, it seems, is not so new as may be sup- 
posed. I perceive by the public prints, that the city of Louisville, not long 
since, petitioned the legislature of Kentucky, to be allowed the privilege of sub- 
scribing five hundred thousand dollars to the stock of a rail-road to run from that 
city to Nashville, which was granted. And a vote of the people of the town of 
Providence has lately been taken on the question, whether or not that town 
should subscribe five hundred thousand dollars to the stock of a rail-road to run 
from that town to Fishkill, and decided in the affirmative, by a vote of nearly 
three to one. 

‘*T have been making some calculations, and in order to show how the thing 
may work, and how light a burthen it would impose, if prudently managed, and 
the road should prove successful, and the funds can be obtained in that way. I 
will suppose a case, to wit: Suppose that the rail-road can be finished in three 
years, and the fourth year should make a dividend of five per cent., and there- 
after a dividend of eight per cent. per annum—that a parish subscribe for one 
hundred thousand dollars of stock and issue bonds therefor, as before stated, 
reserving the right to pay a sufficient portion of the principal each year; and 
should at the same time provide for the payment of ten thousand dollars a year 
thereon for five years. If this amount, together with the dividends as before 
stated, were faithfully applied to the payment of the principal and interest of the 
bonds, the whole debt would be extinguished at the end of seventeen years, and 
thereafter the dividends might be applied to parish purposes, so that by paying 
fifty thousand dollars, the parish would possess a stock worth one hundred 
thousand dollars, and at the end of twenty-five years, will have received sixty- 
four thousand dollars for parish purposes. 

** Probable income of the road.—In 1849, the parishes of St. Landry, Lafayette, 
Vermilion, St. Martin, St. Mary, Terrebonne and Lafourche Interior, made 
upwards of seventy-two thousand hogsheads of sugar. The four first named 
parishes produced about twenty thousand bales of cotton, and sent to market 
annually about forty thousand head of cattle. The parish of St. Mary consumes 
about one hundred thousand barrels of corn more than it produces, estimating 
less than half the sugar and molasses. The income, at the lowest rate, may 
safely be put down as follows: 





50,000 hogsheads of sugar and molasses, at $1 50.......... $75,000 
20,900 bales of cotton............... ae! Se 15,000 
SOGGe meee Of cuttlé ...<.ccunkcccs dee ES oe 40,000 
100,000 barrels of comn............... po. =e 20,000 
ee ae Sn os cou ac 50,000 
BE NG: O08 .5 Sona acce -. Eon so dcuaeen 150,000 
$350,000 

* Deduct expenses at 45 per cent... ..............-.--2-. 157,500 
$192,500 





* The expenses of the Columbus and Hamburg Rail-road, 8. C., for 1850, including the 
relaying 58 miles of old road, were about 42 per cent. on the receipts. See report. 
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Leaving upwards of 12 per cent. profit on the cost, at $1,600,000; and this, 
without taking into the calculation many minor articles. The estimate of the 
number of passengers is too low. Since making it, I have ascertained that the 
steamboats navigating the Bayou Teché alone, have carried, since the 8th of 
January last, about six thousand passengers, ¢o and fro. 

An extension of the road forty-one miles from Opelousas, will meet the rail- 
road from Alexandria to Bayou Beeuf, by which a great portion of the travel and 
trade from the valley of the Red River may be obtained; an extension of one 
hundred or one hundred and twenty miles will reach the border of Texas, in a 
central position, that will secure an immense trade, and induce the immigrants to 
that flourishing state to take this route. 

Saving to the Seven Parishes Mentioned.—The 72,000 hogsheads of sugar, 
36,000 hogsheads of molasses, and the 20,000 bales of cotton, is worth about 
$5,120,000. The saving in freight as compared with present prices will be $108,000 


Insurance on the sugar, molasses, and cotton, at present rates.......... 51,200 

Insurance on back freight and other articles.................--..--- 51,200 
Estimate for articles that can then be brought to market that cannot 

aa a dd cccnesabdesssmal SS a oe canean: ae 

ia ep ee ee Rs ee - $260,400 


Giving a clear gain to the producing classes in these seven parishes, of above 
two hundred and sixty thousand dollars! a sum, I should think, worthy of seri- 
ous consideration; whilst the same parishes, on the plan proposed, as before 
stated, would pay for the road but about eighty thousand dollars per annum-and if 
successful, a much less sum would suffice; and all this exclusive of the increased 
value given to property, and many advantages not enumerated. 

Every planter who makes one hundred hogsheads of sugar and a proportion of 
molasses, would save in freight, insurance, and one passage going and coming, 
about $329. 

That rail-roads contribute greatly to the prosperity of a country, we have too 
many proofs in the United States to doubt. Our sister State of Georgia has, it 
appears, increased more in population within the last ten years, in proportion, 
than any other state in the Union; and her agriculture, manufactures and re- 
sources are in a more flourishing condition than any of the the Southern States; 
and all this is attributed mainly to her system of rail-roads traversing the whole 
state. 

When I first descended the Mississippi, although then quite a youth, I retain 
a vivid impression of the whole scene, There was not a white inhabitant on its 
banks, from the mouth of the Ohio to the Walnut Hills, (now Vicksburg,) save 
at New-Madrid and neighborhood. The whole valley of the Mississippi con- 
tained but a few thousand souls; its whole trade was carried on in a few flat and 
keel boats. Steamboats were then not known. Well do I recollect the sensa- 
tion created by the landing of the first steamboat at the levee in New-Orleans, in 
1812. IL happened to be here, and was among the passengers on its first depar- 
ture. Now look at the change of scene! You have now thousands of floating 
palaces, gliding, as it were by magic, along this mighty stream. This great valley 
contains now upwards of ten millions of souls. The export of domestic products to 
foreign countries exceed in value forty millions of dollars, and its products are 
estimated at one hundred millions of dollars, This change has taken place with- 
in my time, withia half a century; and all this, fellow citizens, has been achieved 
by American enterprise, by American industry, under this great and glorious Union. 
Who would not be proud to be one of its citizens ? 


10.—TENNESSEE RAIL- ROAD. 
NasuviLLe, TENNESSEE, October 2, 1851. 
J. D. B. DeBow, Ese., 

Sir,—You request my opinion as to the plan of improvement best to be adopted 
by the state and people of Tennessee. 

Controlled, as this must be, by the shape of the state, the directions of the 
mountains aud rivers, and the manner in which the improvements of ad 
joining states approach us, there is but one general system to be adopted, 
and fortunately, I think, public attention has been directed to it, which is to 
start at the terminus of the Lynchburg and Tennessee Rail-road, on the Virginia 

% 
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line, and pass down the Tennessee River, (for you can go no other way to or 
near Kuoxville,) and on down Calhoun: or Cleveland, and there with a southern 
branch meet directly the Georgia improvements. From the point of divergence 
at Calhoun or Cleveland proceed directly to Chattanooga, there to meet the 
Nashville and Chattanooga road, and possibly the Seima and Tennessee road 
from Alabama. 

Thence to Nashville, by the Nashville and Chattanooga road, or on or near 
the route recently examined and reported upon by Mr. Hazelhurst, Civil Engiueer, 
to the Mississippi River, at or near the upper part of Madrid Bend, bordering 
upon the Kentucky line. This route would be nearly 600 miles long, from one 
extreme to the other of our state. 

I think it is the most important for the state at large, as it connects directly all 
divisions, and will obliterate all sectional feelings. 

The road will run in a proper direction also to meet, and transport the pro- 
ducts of the valleys of the Upper Mississippi, Missouri, and their tributaries, to 
the Atlantic, by the shortest route that can be made to Charleston or Savannah, 
and the next shortest to Richmond, Va., and over routes that can carry the trade 
cheaper than any other connecting the Mississippi and Atlantic, as it will be the 
shortest and much the most economical of construction. This trrak line will be 
composed of the following roads: 





MILES. 
The East Tennessee and Virginia road, from Knoxville to the line...........----- 130 
That part of the East Tennessee and Georgia road lying between Cleveland or 
Calhoun and Knoxville........ Lol ER tties On ESD. RRL EEE 80 
Chattanooga and Cleveland, or Calhoun, say........... Bye Me ee ene geese 40 
Nashville and Chattanooga Rail-road..... yi a cee See eee ckewcose® eo 151 
Nashville and Mississippi Rail-road................. SS 2 idnaa ae 
Making whole length from Mississippi River to Virginia..... ad Geabsduad - 571 


The next most important line of improvements for our state, is the one from 
Louisville, Kentucky, crossing into Tennessee, in a direction to Nashville, as now 
contemplated, by Louisville, and passitig southwestwardly to the big bend of the 
Tennessee River, at or near Hamburgh, where it will at no distant day be met 
by the Mobile and Ohio road, and the New-Orleans and Jackson road, and from 
thence, on or within the state to Memphis. This route will connect the extremes 
of latitade, and reap a rich reward from carrying the products in exchange 
from south to north, and north to south, as well as the travel each way. Cin- 
cinati, Okio, is also reaching out, and will connect finally with this line, in Ten- 
nessee, probably in Sumner county. The means are already provided to come 
from Cincinnati by Lexington to Danville, Kentucky. 


, MILES. 
Length of this line from Kentucky line to Nashville........-. eéeseccsuistcalede 45 
Nashville to Tennessee River, at or near Hamburgh............. Me Bi sdte Cattle 125 
From Hamburgh to Memphis..... whd-ansuninn Siena thie adtidins ottdinse ébetaapen 125 
Making the total length from Kentucky line to Memphis.......... ere 295 


The third and next most important road for the state, is the Mobile and Ohio 
road, passing from the point at or near Hamburgh across West Tennessee by 
Jackson, and in a direction towards Cairo, at the mouth of the Ohio, and this 
line will pass centrally through West Teanessee, and accommodate all the counties 
not convenient to the Tennessee and Mississippi rivers. 


Length of the line across the state.................-.---- 135 miles. 

Add the lines from Key line to Memphis......... Sh 295 — 

Virginia line to Madrid Bend............. whantniranecuadied 571 — 
1001 


Of these lines of improvement the following parts, it is 
thought, the means for the construction is provided: 


Nashville and Chattanooga Rail-road.... .. Po 151 
East Tennessee and Georgia, between Calhoun and the 
place of crossing Tennessee river...............---- 40 


—— 191 miles. 


Leaving to provide for, wholly or in part........ wees eeeeeeSl0 miles. 
VOL. Is 
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This will make up, when completed, a most complete and comprehensive 
system of improvement, on which all short roads can concentrate and make a pet fect 
network. ‘These artery lines it is expected the state will aid, by loaning her 
bonds to such companies as have finished sections of 10 or 20 miles, as may be 
required, to an extent sufficient to buy and lay down the iron and build the depots 
and station-houses, and equip the road, when the grading, bridging and tenders 
have been prepared ready for the iron. The state to take a clear mortgage to 
cover her outlay of say $8,000 per mile, which completes the road for full 
service, 

The state, of course, would require the road so prepared to be accessible to 
some other road or to some navigable water-course, and to be a part of this great 
system. 810 miles of road at $8,000 per mile, make $6,480,000, most of which 
would not be called for very soon, as it could only be demanded as the work was 
finished, the people’s money having to go at the bottom. 

There are other rail-roads building and starting, that do not come within this 
system. ue done, or at least that part of the East Tennessee and Georgia Rail- 


road lying below Calhoun, which is finished................ 40 miles in length. 
The Winchester and Huntsville Rail-road is now being 28 miles 1 
located, with means to build it provided.........-.... oa 
The McMinneville branch road, partly provided for. ...... 30 miles. 


And the Shelbyville branch nearly done,and means to finish it, 8 miles long. 
SE Oc Radhss+cvceue sosdus catiesans? 106 miles 
of branch roads or roads outside of these trunk lines, and 68 miies of them growing 
directly out of the Nashville and Chattanooga Road. 
Your obedient servant, 
V. K. Stepsenson. 


11.—NEW-ORLEANS AND OPELOUSAS RAIL-ROAD. 
THE JANUARY CONVENTION. 


Eds. Pic.—Some of the interier papers, endorsed by a respectable meeting at 
Opelousas, have been indulging in strictures upon the course of the committee 
appointed by the late rail-road convention to address the people upon the sub- 
ject of southwestern rail-road improvement, and to invite a general convention 
in this city on the first Monday in January next. 

Nothing could be more ungenerous and uncalled for than these strictures, 
were it not evident that they are founded in error and misapprehension. And 
they would not be noticed at all, but for the fact that in some degree they are 
caleulated to prejudice a cause which ali of us have so much at heart. 

The committee is charged by the Opelousas meeting, of whose action I have 
only seen within a few days, with having “ failed to perform its duty in corres- 
ponding with Texas,” and this without a shadow of proof, but rather in direct 
face of the fact that the address it has issued, at great individual expense and 
labor, is directed primarily to Texas, and has been largely circulated in every 
portion of that state, and in face of the further fact, that one of the committee, 
at his own private expense, repaired to the borders of Louisiana, convened a 
meeting, took part in its proceedings, and instituted a board of correspondence 
and statistics, which has been ably performing its duty during the past summer 
in inciting adarge co-operation throughout the neighboring parishes of Louisiana 
and counties of Texas. The committee have also communicated with leading 
citizens of Texas, and one of its members will most probably attend the legisla- 
ture of that state. 

It is quite evident, as the resolutions under which they act will show, that the 
field of the committee was too wide to admit of elaboration upon any particular 
road. The address could only deal in general terms and descriptions, and is as 
full and minute upon the Opelousas road as upon that to Jackson. If the lines 
upon the map are vague and indeterminate, or even inaccurate in regard to the 
first route, they are as much so in regard to the other, which is claimed to be 
the particular pet of the committee. Hew could anything else have been prac- 
ticable, if even proper, on a skeleton chart, without parallels of latitude or 
longitude, without geographical accuracy in the position of places, and without 
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space for precise delineations! The only object was to promote Southwestern 
improvements im general, and to show their connection with the works of 
Louisiana, and this was abundantly accomplished in the map and address, as 
every one has acknowledged, except in this particular quarter. 

It must be considered somewhat remarkable, and an evidence of the disposi- 
tion hastily to condemn, that the critics on the address have grievousiy erred in 
assigning to the Opelousas road certain statistics which were intended for the 
Jackson, since every one will remember that at the first convention, and before 
the Opelousas road was spoken of, it was proposed to branch the Jackson road at 
Plaquemine into the western part of Louisiana and Texas, and that Major 
Ranney furnished the statistics of distances, &c., which are accreditéd to him. 
The same critics, in their hap-hazard way, charge that the committee have drawn 
their road on the same side of the river as New-Orleans and through Plaquemine, 
neither of which is true. Had the committee been guilty of such blunders, and 
they do not pretend, as is said before, to great accuracy in routes, the lengthy 
extracts they furnished from the official address of the convention, giving details 
of routes and distances, would have convicted them and set the public right. 

But what is far more remarkable, the very zeal and activity of the committee 
have been construed into an evidence of indifference or hostility to the Opelousas 
route ; and the Shreveport meeting, in which they were concerned, held up as a 
grievous offence! Injustice exhausts itself here! That meeting was designed 
to have the double purpose of arousing the northwestern parishes of the state, 
whose interest might be supposed not subserved by any of the plans of improve- 
ment in contemplation, and whose co-operation not therefore to be relied upon 
in the legislature ; and of operating upon Texas in its great centre of present 
population and migration, both of which hasbeen done. It was distinctly stated 
that the road from Red River would connect with and form a part of that to 
Opelousas, though capable of a separate existence ; and no one at that day could, 
nor can any one at this, state with certainty the line upon which the road will 
penetrate ‘l'’exas, a matter that must always depend upon surveys, which have 
not yet been made, and upon the wealth and enterprise of sections which have 
not been tested. If mere conjectures are to rule, it is quite as likely as anything 
else that the great trunk will branch upon our borders, not far from Shreveport, 
and penetrate Texas in nearly opposite directions, the interests of that great 
country requiring more than a single route. 

Fellow-citizens of the interior parishes of Louisiana, let us not embarrass 
great questions by insignificant dissensions or feelings of unkindness, for which 
there does not exist one shadow of reason. The committee have had but the 
high and leading purpos * of advancing our noble state and our moble city in con- 
nection with the whole Southwest, and assuredly you are hand and heart with 
us here. In this cause we have labored and written and traveled at large individual 
inconvenience and expense, and disseminated documents far and wide. We 
shall have a great convention here in January—a convention of ten or twelve 
states, who are now holding meetings and appointing their most distinguished 
citizens as delegates. One of the committee, our worthy Mayor, has officially 
communicated on the subject with every leading city in the Southern or Western 
states. All of their great public works connect themselves with ours, and must 
go on to completion hand and hand. We shall receive their delegations with 
courtesy, and crown them with the highest honors. Who so proper to preside 
over such a body assembling in New-Orleans as a Kentuckian, a Tennesseean, 
or a Texan, states we must conciliate in every manner, and bring back from 
their more distant alliances! We want the whole of Attakapas and Opelousas 
with us, and cannot do without them. Our purpose is improvement, and that 
speedily. Come, then, gentlemen, with your enterprise and your enthusiasm 
—instruct us with your routes and your statistics, hand over your capital, and 
we will meet youa great deal more than half way, and go with you to Texas or 
any where else, and upon any route you may like the best! This is the position 
of New-Orleans. This is and has always been the position of the committee. 


J. D. B. De Bow, one of the Committee. 





GALLERY OF INDUSTRY AND ENTERPRISE. 


GALLERY OF INDUSTRY AND ENTERPRISE. 


ABSALOM FOWLER, or ARKANSAS. 





WITH A PORTRAIT. 


No. 12, 


ABSALOM Fowrer, the subject of this | ly to its wilderness condition, sparse popula- 
notice, is a native of Kentucky; was reared | tion, and great want of surplus capital, has 
and educaied in Tennessee; and in early | done but little, and is behind all of her sis- 
manhood, upwards of twenty years ago, lo-/ters in the race of improvement, She is 
cated in Arkansas, of which state he is now | now, however, rapidly gaining strength, and 
a citizen. In his youth he became inured | will soon assume a higher position, and con 
to agricultural pursuits, but is by profession | tains many spirits now ready to embark in 
a lawyer, occupying the front rank, and, per- | the progress of the age. A well regulated 
haps, would maintain the same position at any | system of rail-roads; the improvement of 
bar in the Union, His professional success, | river-navigation; the building up of manu- 
which has not been surpassed by any of his 
compeers, has resulted mainly from a clear agement of foreign and domestic trade 


of ; > ity of J +} | 
head, integrity of purpose, a forcible manner | through the Southern seaports—New-Or- 
| 


, , | leans, Mobile, Charleston, Savannah, Balti- 
ing industry, end an indomitable energy of | 


factories in the different states; the encour- 


of presenting facts without expletives, unit- 
: more and others, are his favorite theories for 
character, which ~- — _— — or | giving wealth, popularity, union and power 
5 veggne — a gaits a ity Or Gan! to the South, and consequently quiet and 
rer. rmer years he served his country | ad ois . 

- = "5 pak, othe & Lesisl y tpeures to The Union. In these views he 
se sess the State Legislature , ‘. 
= covery. ham ¢ err | Stands not alone—the greatest weight of the 

and was a prominent member of the Con-|. 3 
’ . r .. .. | intellect of his state occupies the same 
vention which framed the state constitution | A 
ie | ground; and as an entering wedge has al- 
for Arkansas. In politics, he belongs to an | z . . 
; jready been applied by private enterprise 
unpopular school in that state—though, at | ale Teds 
‘ye eee an aed ; under legislative sanction, in the structure 
the urgent solicitation of political friends, he ye 8 “ 
F , : | of some interior plank-roads, (and Arkansas 
once stood at their head in an excited can- 


<a : | is gaining strength every day,) she will no 
vass for Congress, and once for governor, 


and each time, notwithstanding his bold | doubt soon follow the example of Georgie, 
maintenance of his own principles, carried and comment herself with Missouri, Memphis 
with him about twelve hundred votes from | and New-Orleans, with rail-roads, thus add- 
the ranks of his adversaries, as well drilled ing to her own wealth, and aiding to cement 

and consolidate the population, power, and 


as ever men were. He has ever been the 
firm and consistent friend of internal im-| glory of the Southern States of this confede- 
rate nation. 


provements and manufactures; and especi- 











ally as a means by which the Southern 
States, to whose interests he has always been | 
devoted, might maintain their influence and 
their power in the Union, whilst at the same 
time domestic wealth and happiness would 
be advanced, 

His views in public and private, on all 
proper occasions, have been urged upon 





others ; but his state heretofore, owing main- 


Since writing the above, we have received 
a letter from Arkansas sketching the life and 
career of Mr. Fowler, from which we ex- 
tract a few passages, remarking, at the same 
time, that we have nothing to do with the 
political opinions of any individual included 
in our sketches. 


“ Of the distinguished citizens of Arkansas, 
none occupy a more enviable position than 
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Absalom Fowler, of Little Rock. Born in 
Madison county, Kentucky, he emigrated at 
an early period in his life to Rutherford 
county, in the State of Tennessee, were he 
was reared and educated, and where he 
studied law. In the year 1829, he removed 
to this state, settled at Little Rock, and has 
ever since resided there. He found him- 
self, on reaching the seat of government of 
the then territory, surrounded by men of ta- 
lents and energy, for of such the principal 
towns of all new territories consist. e was 
a stranger—-no friends in power to advance 
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party, both for the office of governor and for 
| a seat in Congress. 

In 1841, General Harrison, unsolicited on 
the part of Colonel Fowler, made him Uni- 
ted States District Attorney for Arkansas, 
In 1849, Generai Taylor tendered him the 
same office, which he now holds. 

Absalom Fowler is truly a self-made man ; 
—bold and determined in every thing he un- 
dertakes—with an energy that never flags, 
and an industry that never tires, it is aston- 
ishing what an amount of physical and men- 
tal labor he performs. There is perhaps 





him—no wealth with which to buy favor— | about him less of the swavitor in modo, than 
too honest to attach himself to the dominant | the fortifer in re, but it is owing to the many 
party, to be lifted as many before him, and | and fierce party struggles through which he 








since have been, by its aid into high places ; 
he was left with his own talents and his own 
exertions to make his way. Applying him- 
self closely to his profession, it was not long 
before his talents, his worth and weight of 
character brought him into notice. 
time became associated with that most gift- 
ed and elegant gentleman, the late Robert 
Crittenden, youngest brother of the present 
Attorney General of the United States, and 
they had a large and lucrative practice. 
The talents of Fowler were called into re- 
quisition by his political friends, and he was 
again and again their candidate for the legis- 
lature in Pulaski. Seldom beaten, always 


outrunning the party strength, he was one | 


of the three members of the convention 
elected from that ccunty to form a constitu- 
tion in 1836 for the State of Arkansas. The 
journals of that body show the important 
and prominent figure he cut in it. 


He in| 


e has | 


|has passed. As a lawyer, there is but one 
opinion of him in all Arkansas, and that is, 
| that he stands in the front rank of his pro- 
|fession, A true sivdent, he always has his 
| cases prepared ; and his system and method 
enables him to perform as much work as two 
ordinary men. He is not what might be 
| termed an eloquent orator, though an able 
} and always an interesting speaker. 

| Upon the great questions of the day, he is 
for the Union and for the South. He thinks 
| the safety of the South would be best pro- 
| moted by her building up a system of rail- 
roads within herself—by fostering and en- 
couraging manufactures at home—making 
ourselves, as far as possible, independent of 
the North ; but at the same time cultivating 
| good feelings with our brethren there, re 

| Specting them as a portion of a common 
family, and doing nothing unnecessarily to 
wound their feelings.” 


been unanimously nominated by the whig 
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1.—NOTES OF A 


MigsISsiIPPI — HOLLY 
GRENADA, LEXINGTON, CARROLLTON, AR- 
TESIAN 
VICKSBURG ; 
SOMMERVILLE, 
NASHVILLE, ETC. 


SPRINGS, JACKSON, 
TENNESSEE — MEMPHIS, 


COLUMBIA, 


CANTON, 


JAUKSON, 


In the August number of the Review, we 
speak of a visitto Red River, and promised 
to continue our sketches of travel during the 
summer, having undertaken a tour through 
the Southwest at the instance of the Con 
vention, for the purpose of addressing the 


people upon rail-road improvements, and of | 


bringing about, if possible, a concentration 


of effort among them. 


The first point in the tour is Memphis. 


ERARY DEPARTMENT. 


SUMMER TOUR. 


SPRINGS, OxFORD,! No one can visit this thriving and growing 


city without exhibiting some evidences of 
surprise. A few years ago it wasa wilder 
ness, remarkable for nothing but its high 
and commanding bluffs ; but already beau- 
tiful streets, splendid stores and dwellings, 
luxurious society, and crowded population, 
attract attention on every hand, Six years 
have passed since first we landed under its 
heights from the steamer which bore the 
glorious man who presided over the great 


Mem- 


phis was almost a quagmire, with unpaved 


Convention then about to be held. 


aud almost unopened streets, with houses 
few and far between, and with avery small, 


but a very bustling population. In this 





period what changes have come over the 
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spirit of her dream—what enterprise she | a delegation of practical citizens is appoint- 
has shown—what glorious visions of the fu- | ed to the Convention in January. The same 
ture have loomed up before her, and what| is done at every other point that we visit in 
high and flattering results have been Mississippi. The University of the State 
achieved! Her population has more than being located here, adds interest to the 
doubled—her trade has extended wider | place. It is vacation, and only a single Pro- 
and wider, and even manufactures have | fessor is present, Dr. Millington, who re- 
stepped in to complete the picture. She | ceives us with great courtesy, exhibits the 
has already a cotton mill, extensive founde-| grounds and the buildings, and communi- 
ries, and during the last year has been ac-| cates a thousand interesting facts. The 
tively employed in the construction of steam- | Doctor was many years Professor of Chem- 
boats. Memphis was ever a favorite point} istry in William and Mary’s, Virginia; 
with us, and we have had so much to say of previously chief of large mining operations 
it in our pages, that any more can scarcely | in Mexico, and still earlier a savan associated 
be necessary, It associates itself with our | with Brougham and others of the most dis- 
earliest recollections of the West. Its Con- tinguished men of Britain and France, and 
a co-laborer in some of their learned and 


vention determined our first visit across the 
mountains, where we have ever since made | scientific encyclopedias. The University 
a home, and where we would otherwise, | js presided over by Judge Longstreet, an 
perhaps, have never been. We have form-| able and talented gentleman, who early im- 
ed such warm and lasting friendships among | mortalized himself in the “‘ Georgia Scenes.” 
its citizens, and partaken so often of their| There were 134 students last year, and 
hospitalities and their honors, that the heart new buildings are being put up to accom- 
would be cold indeed not to respond. Her| modate 200. All the buildings are on a 
glorious “ ambition” always commends her | magnificent scale. There is a good chemi- 
to us. Let Memphis prosper—let her open | ea] apparatus, and the nucleus of a splendid 
the country far and near to enterprise and library. One free student is admitted from 
wealth—let her arts and her manufactures, | each senatorial district. 

und her population, and her society, and her Our route hence to Jackson is in an open 
rirtues, all go on increasing and developing buggy, and nothing can be conceived more 
themselves, until she shall be a “queen! disagreeable than the intense heat of the 


city” in all the West, or in a word, in every} sun, and the impenetrable clouds of dust, 


respect but our sluggard spirit, not an “ up- | unless it be the crossing of the Great Sahara. 
per’ only, but avery New-Orleans itself. Bot what is worse than all, at almost every 


From Memphis take the stage for Holly Inn we are entertained with feather beds, 
Springs, Miss. ; but arrive too late to keep | which are peculiarly delightful, as we may 
an appointment to speak upon the rail-road. | well imagine, with the thermometer boiling 
This we regret, and as other appointments ! hot! The remedy is, however, simple, where 
must be kept, it leaves but a few hours to| there is a good floor. A ride of thirty miles 
be spent in the village Holly Springs is lon a rough road paves the way for sleep, as 
one of the prettiest towns in Mississippi—is |the Spartan field-work did for “black 
of recent origin, but has a large and most|broth.”’ One consolation we find in the ab- 





intelligent and select population. sence of mosquitoes—though another less 


At Oxford, join Col. Walter of Holly 


Springs, with whom we have made some 


noisy, yet equally sleepless offspring of the 
darkness, contrives te make “night hide- 
ous”’ enough with its orgies. 

speech here is an elaborate and eloquent Our stay at Lexington, Coffeeville, Car- 
one, as indeed are all that he delivers | rollton, Black Hawk, Grenada, etc., is ne- 


appointments through Mississippi. His 


through the route. It leaves little for us to | cessarily short, and admits of but few notes, 
say, which we do deprecatingly, being re-| We meet with intelligent and hospitable 
solved not to make a long and a set speech | planters and citizens, who manifest great 
until it becomes absolutely necessary to do | interest in our mission, 

so. Strong expressions of favor are given | Go to the Artesian Springs, twenty-two 


for the road from here to New-Orleans, and jmiles fromm Canton, now under charge of 
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John Thatcher, well known as one of the 
best caterers of good things in all hoteldom. 
These admirable springs deserve far more 
encouragement than they receive. They 
are strongly chalybeate, or rather carbona- 
ted chalybeate, and have great medicinai 
virtues. The grounds are spacious, though 
not yet well improved. The buildings are 
on a splendid scale, and capable of accom- 
modating five hundred persons—to say 
nothing of the rented cottages. Ball-room, 
billiard and tenpin alleys, stables, and every- 
thing of that sort, are on aliberal scale—also 
the bar-room, During a stay here of seve- 
ral days, we meet with some of the best and 
the brightest specimens of Mississippians, 
meaning both sexes, and meet with nothing 
to mar the most perfect enjoyment. Were 
these springs connected with the river or 
with New-Orleans by rail-road, they would 
be the most crowded in the country. 

Canton is an old and beautiful town, and 
is about to regain all that she has lost in pros- 
perity. The engineers are in the field for 
a rail-road to Jackson, about twenty-five 
miles, and a large portion of the required 
stock is taken, This will be a very import- 
ant link in the chain of our rail-road com- 
munications. 

Intend to speak at Jackson, but do not, 
thinking it better to postpone the matter un- 
til the meeting of the Legislature, when we 
hope again to visit the place. The truth is, 
politics are a little too high just now to get 
much attention upon rail-roads. The people 


are deeply aroused and excited. On the 


wings of the lightning come heraldings of 


the resalt— Tishmingo 1500 majority!” 
“ Tippah so many!’’ “ Lafayette so many,” 
etc., all night long, and before we have turned 
cleverly over inthe morning. The next day 
there are long faces and broad faces; and 
those who hate it worst seem, of all fellows 
in the world, those of the most infinite jest.” 
To be sure, the country is “ dost,” but what 
is the use of making ugly mouths about it ? 
The thing to be done now is to save ones 


self, the last recourse of patriotism—for 


‘He that is valiant and dares fight, 
Though drubbed, can lose no honor by ’t.”’ 
To do the Mississi 


brave and gallant warriors in the political 





arena, loving foemen worthy of their steel, 
und knowing all the stern joys of encoun- 


pians justice, they are 





| tering them, and of making festivities, and 
|shaking cordial hands in the intervals of 
|the fight. Theirs the Trojan and Greek 
| struggles,— 





“ the most despiteful gentle greetings, 
The noblest hateful love.” 


Jackson is one.of the most important in- 
terior towns of Mississippi, and must gain 
rapidly in importance with the construction 
of the New-Orleans road. The state house 
and executive mansions are costly and im- 
posing structures. The penitentiary, on a 
similar scale, is a very hive of profitable in- 
dustry. We rode out with Col. Tarpley, 
and examined the new lunatic asylum which 
is being constructed on a very liberal and 
extensive plan. With the extension of the 
rail-road to Brandon, some little of its retail 
trade is said to have declined; though 
this must be temporary. The receipts of 
cotton are 30,000 bales. Population 3,000, 
having doubled in five years. 

From Jackson visit the Mississippi 
Springs and Cooper’s Well, but the sea- 
son is so far gone, find little company, and 
remain only a day or two, We described 
these places very fully in the Review dur- 
ing last year. Spenta day at Clinton, once 
an important town, but now in decay, and 
with few hopes of resurrection. A fine 
building is here for a college, which, we un- 
derstand, is soon to be in operation again, 

Pass over the rail-road, about fifty miles, 
to Vicksburg. The company is now under 
careful management, and works well. We 
published most of its statistics in our last 
number, being indebted for them to our ex” 
cellent friend Col. Roach. The bridge over 
Big Block, which lately fell in, is undergo- 
ing repairs, &c., and will be soon one of the 
best in the country, though, as we cross over 
it to-day, looks ticklish, enough, and we na- 
turally shut our eyes, as ostriches hide from 
the enemy by covering their heads, 

Spend a few hours in Vicksburg among 
some of cur rail-road friends, who are very 
much excited on the subject of extending 
the Jackson road to the Alabama line. 
This, they think, will bring increased pros- 
perity to Vicksburg, and we agree with 
them. It is clearly for the interest of New- 
Orleans, too, that the road shall be built, 
and thatspeedily. It would be good policy for 
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her corporation to subscribe a quarter or a; 


“ Night 
} 
half million of dollars in aid of it. Shows stars and women in a better light.” 
After a passage of two days arrived again 


: ; ; : Now this is not to be applied to Sommer- 
in Memphis. Address a public meeting at| , ue ae rt 
. ¢ | ville, nor to any particular “ angel,” nor to 
High-down Hall, upon a rail-road system | + a : 
. . ‘ | our angel, emphatically—fairer one never 
for the West, and upon the Memphis and : ; 
ae ; bowed down to man before; with her we 
Louisville proposed road. A committee of < 
parted under the subdued burnings of moon- 
gentlemen are sent out to canvass the coun- | *, : 
, : light, and have seen her not since, though 
try, and delegates are appointed to the New- | , 


seeing her often enough before, at early 
dawn, or by broad sunshine, mattering little 
when, for illusion so strong as ours, if illu- 


Orleans Convention. This Louisville road is 
a favorite projection in Memphis, and would 
do much to draw back to its natural chan- 


, : . -,. | sion—defies al hocks and contusions ; 
nels the trade of the Ohio, now running off to efies all rude shocks and contusions ; 


the North, We have published several | even as the poet, has it, that 

papers on the subject. The Memphisand| “All impediments in fancy’s course 

Charleston road is another great enterprise, Are motives to more fancy ;”” 

soon to be completed, as the funds are all : 
. jor rather as that other, and equally philo- 

a ini , sophical poet lays the rule down, 

Go to Sommerville from here, passing a 

short distance over the plank-road that “—___ to bid us not to love 

Memphis is extending in this quarter. The Is to forbid our pulse to move, 


Our beard to grow, our ears to stick up, 


village is rather a stagnant one, but being in 
the centre of a wealthy country, and on the Or when we're ina fit to hiccup!” 


route uf some of our great rail-roads, it may Make a speech at Sommerville, or rathes 
s . > 


an apology for a speech. A cardinal error 
jn it is, that there are no references to the 
lasts unti] the small hours of the morning ladies, who, in some numbers, honer us with 
have glided into the larger ones, and until | sheir presence. We made asimilar mistake 
the finery of the lamps and the chandeliers | once in an agricultural speech, when some 


begins to alarm itself with the ideas of ap-| friend kindly hinted it in time for the conelu- 
proaching sun-light, as elfs and fairies are 


yet be restored. Our stay is enlivened by 
several incidents. We are at a ball which 


sion, which we gave something like this 
alarmed by the first shrill notes of chanti-| turn to, and should have given a similar 


cleer. Did you ever see, reader, the belle | :urn to-day, had any considerate Sommer- 


of the ball-room returning home after broad ville friend just twitched the skirts of our 


sno Hioht ? . eee : . : 
morning light? We have, and want to see coat at the proper moment. We then said, 


it no more. What 2 world of romance, and dia Ren dil ct tenn dee easiiiiee 
’ ial 


dream-land and poesy are all broken in upon speculations unduly protracted, how shall I 
and rudely demolished! Great, indeed, are | make atonement to the fair daughters of the 
state who have honored me by their pre- 
sence to-day, as they ever honor you by 
their smiles. A thousand times rather had I 
ous strains of music which come home upon | win their approbation than yours. My prede- 
the heart, then like spirit voices, whisper-| cessors on this stand, for so their printed 
speeches show, grave as some of them were, 
; grew eloquent and impassioned even on 
again, and are only to be dreamed of as we | their remote approaches to the subject upon 
dream of beautiful angels, not bodiless, but | which I see I have rashly entered. After 
all, however, with their flowers and their 
- : : - ‘ fancies, their fine-fledged thonghts, and 
fans for the wings they have lost in their as-| o:her advantages over your speaker to-day, 
sociations with the “sons of men,” and frills, | there is some satisfaction to be derived, ma- 
and flounces, and laces without stint or méa- | licious though it be, in the reflection, that 
it has been all labor lost with them—an idle 
effort to achieve what Shakspeare could not, 
angels we have ever happened to see in the | and Byron, in his finest frenzy, did not 


pictures have been invariably robed!* So | dare— 


true it is, with Byron, that | To gild refined gold, to paint the lily.” 


“ foot lights,” and great are the witcheries 
of night, and the floating, swelling, voluptu- 


ing soft.y of things that may not be told 


fair and plump angels, substituting coquetish 


sure, for the fleecy clouds in which all the 
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“To describe aright the mission, and to | 
show the lofty, exalting and mysterious in- | 
fluences which God has deputed to pure, | 
tender, virtuous, beautiful woman, over the | 
destinies of man, in childhood and in youth, | 
in manhood, in sickness and in health, in | 
prosperity and adversity, in life and in | 
death, no language can be adequate to 
this !’” 


“ Whether sunn’d in the tropics or chilled 
at the pole, 
If woman be there, there ishappiness too.” | 


Spend a week at Jackson, Tennessee, a | 
large and thriving town, and one more in 
want of rail-roads than any in the West, 
being literally shut out from the world. 


Expensive wagoning from Memphis must 
be conducted during much of the year. 
There is avery good college at this point, 
and it is on the direct line of the Mobile and | 
Ohio Rail-road, in which the people feel 


the deepest interest, and towards which 
they have subscribed liberally. When the 
New-Orleans and Holly Springs road is 
continued to the Ohio, itis very likely it 
will intersect at Jackson with the Mobile 
road. This would be the interest of both 


companies. We state it in our speech and 


furnish many statistics. Judge Read pre- 


sides at the meeting, and Gen. Hayes offers 
the resolutions. The Hon. Milton Brown 
makes a few remarks. A large delegation | 
is appointed to the Convention. | 
We are delighted with the courtesies and 
hospitalities of Jackson. What particularly 
strikes us (quite naturally) is the number of 
beautiful women for so small a place. We 
are at a wedding, and in every room stars | 
twinkle and glitter, and byrn, and so far es | 
our own heart is concerned, we may add, | 
consume. What increases the interest is 
that there are ten of these to one of the 
other sex. What an argument this for 
New-Orleans in favor of runving her road 


| 
up to the very doors of Jackson, Without | 


the women of the West, we should, like the 
Californians, bow and scrape, and pay every 
conceivable honor even to the semblance of 
a female bonnet upon a stick! O, give us 
roads, by all means. To be sure they may | 
bring us trade and commerce, and that sort 
of thing, which are considerations in their | 
way, but could anything compensate us for 


the absence of those fair ministers of grace 
who represent the West and Southwest in 
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our wintry saloons, and in our public re- 
sorts, making New-Orleans for a large por- 


| tion of the yearone glorious mirror, in which 


is reflected their matchless loveliness? Al- 
ready they listen to the syren which would 
lure them to Mobile or to Charleston. This 
shall not be. Though sport to them, it is 
death to us. We offer, as ever, sovereign- 
ty, rule, empire, and will go into quick cap- 
tivity at their bidding. Even their tyranny 
is endurable, and marvellously pleasant. 
Such beautiful chains—such glorious death. 
One might wish to “paint,” like the Greek 
artist, its “dying groan!” We scarcely 
arouse ourselves from the beautiful dream 


| of their presence, when they are gone, leav- 
| ing literally their dead “ to bury their dead,” 


anlike that great general of our day, who 
won immortality by not even “leaving his 
wounded, as they do, behindhim!’’ Inone 
ofthe counties of Alabama, the ladies alone 
are said to have subscribed $30,000 to the 
Charleston rail-road. They were right in 
the act, but wrong in the direction. Let 
them come to New-Orleans. “These rail- 
roads will enable them, as it were, in the 
morning to adorn their fire-sides, and in the 
evening to dazzle with the blaze of beauty 
the saloons of the St. Charles, or the boxes 


| of the opera house, The fashions, too, will 


be fresh to them—for how can they say now 
that such a proverbially fickle goddess wiil 
not have assumed a dozen Protean shapes 
before slow-motioned steamboats, on crooked 
and shallow rivers, and mud-locked wag- 
ons can report her doings! Let them come 
here. 

Pass over a beautiful turnpike on part of 
our way to Columbia, and one of the most 
beautiful and fertile countries the heart of 
man could covet. What iscalied the “ Polk 
settlement,’’ is an hour’s ride from Colum- 


| bia, and is almost a village of beautifu) 


houses and grounds. We attend the Epis- 
copal Church, a better building than the one 
we had until lately in New-Orleans, and 
hear a sermon from the Rey. Mr. Cressy, 
who has in charge a Female Institute of 
some fifty students, which has the reputa- 


tion of being one of the best in the country. 


Here lives Gen, Pillow, whose reputation 
as a gentleman, a man of honor, of chivalrous 
bravery and public spirit, is deservedly 


high. He is a lawyer of acknowledged 
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abilities, and has amassed a large fortune, | and many citizens, we take wider ground 
and though comparatively a young man, has | than Mr. Stevenson, and edvocate a system 


a family of about ten children. Gen. Pillow 
is at the head of a company for the improve- 


ment of the celebrated “Duck River,” but | 


the enterprise does not seem to be a very 
popular one in this rail-road age. The Gene 


of state aid indiscriminately, as peculiarly 
adapted to the present condition and wants 
of the Southwestern states. A copy of this 
speech is requested for publication when 


we can write it out from our notes. This 


ral himself presides and speaks at a meet-| 
ing in Columbia, which we address, and | 
pledges himself unconditionally to the rail- 
road from Nashville to a point of constant | 


navigation on the Tennessee river, where 


we shall perhaps do; but in the meanwhile 
extract a report of it that appeared in the 
Nashville American the day after. The 
report is sufficiently comprehensive. Fifty 
delegates were appointed to the New-Or- 


it is supposed that the New-Orleans and | leans Convention. 


the Mobile roads may strike. 


Columbia is located in a beautiful spot, 
but the town is badly laid out. Neverthe- 
less it is one of great wealth and intelligence 
and fashion. Here was the residence of 
the late President Polk, and the house is 
still tenanted by his mother. He subse- 
quently removed to Nashville to a beautiful 
structure, in front of which, on a grass plot, 
and under a towering monument, reposes 
his mortal remains. His widow continues 
to occupy the residence. The “ Maury 
Female Academy’’ at Columbia is a splen- 
did structure, with beautiful grounds, 

We remain ten days in Nashville, find- 
ing the legislature in session, and most of 
the congregated wisdom of the state. The 
body is whig, and so is the new Governor’ 
who is an excellent gentleman, distinguish- 
ed by services in the Mexican war. Much 
interest is manifested from the fact that one 
and perhaps two United States Senators are 
to be elected, and a comprehensive sysiem 
of internal improvements are to be andor 
taken by the states endorsing the bonds of 
the companies, to the extent of one-third or 
one-half of the capital. Many are in favor 
of granting this aid indiscriminately to all 
roads to whatever amount may be neces- 
sary ; though others would designate a cer- 
tain great system of works, and confine the 
state aid only to them. This is the propo- 
sition of V. K. Stevenson, Esq., the able 
and enterprising President of the Chatta- 


nooga Company, who is a man of large in- 
fluence. His letter to us, in which he fully 
explains his system, will be published in 
this number, In our speech at Nashville, 
which is avery full one, in the Legislative 
Halls, and in the presence of both Houses 


| spirit he knew to 


“Mr. De Bow began by complimentin 
Tennessee for the liberal aid which she had 
afforded to her turnpikes, and for the public 
be existing now in her 
midst in the matter of rail-roads. It was in 
the power of Tennessee to lead and di 
rect public attention in the Southwest in re- 
gard to internal improvements, in which we 
were wofully deficient, and the eyes of all 
the states were upon her legislature, now 
in session, and which he was proud to have 
the honor of addressing. 
“The state should pursue a broad and a 


|liberal course, and he pledged his word 


that, in the event, the other Southwestern 


| states would unite upon the sare or a simi- 
|lar platform, All of their works run into 


each other, and neither can be complete in 
itself. The best course would be to endorse 
the bonds of the companies to the extent of 
the iron and the poe = which would give 
them negotiability, and then require the 
companies to keep down the interest on 
their bonds, which they could readily do, 
being in amount only one-third or one-half 
of their capital. Failing in this, the state 
would close its mortgage upon the roads, 
and sell it out to save herself. It is a safe 
yrinciple which could work no mischief, 
Put much good, as it was impossible, as all ex 
perience through the country shows, to con- 
struct rail-roads independently of state aid. 

“ He then passed in review the condition 
of the South at this time, and her degrading 
vassalage in every department of industry. 
Her manufactures and her commerce all 
come from the North. He estimated the 
profits of the North out of the South at fully 
one hundred millions of dollars per annum. 
If we would diversify our toduatey, and 
building rail-roads are the first means of 
doing it, the South would be a very garden 
of the Hesperides. What ships and navies 
she would have! What dense metropolitan 
and magnificent cities ! What manufacturing 
establishments, making every hill and val 
ley vocal with the whirl of machinery! 
What rail-roads, radiating to every village 


land town, like arteries from the human 





heart! What mineral resources developed ! 
Wipe reser with wealth 
and fashion and beauty! What schools and 
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colleges, in which our young men should 
be reared to fidelity to their native South! 


What dense population ! What wealth and | 


what power! Yet we were now poor and 


scattered, and in the isolation and depend- | 


ence of our position, afraid almost of our 
very shadows upon the wall. 

“He then referred to his own position 
in regard to the South, and acknowledged 
the high purpose of making her industrially 
free and talopendent He believed that 
all parties at the South would unite upon 
this platform, and in the separate state ac- 
tion of loom, spindle, and locomotive ; and 
in the event any other state action should 


be forced upon us, this would — us | 


for it. He was ‘fire-eater’ to this extent, 
and ‘if that be treason—make the most 
of it,’ 

“ New-Orleans and Tennessee were 
nearly and intimately connected, and were 
determined that relation should be sustain 
ed. New-Orleans would not stand idly by 
and see Tennessee go off to Mobile and to 
Charleston. She had been aroused to the 
importance of action, and would rely no 
longer upon her natural resources. All 
her glorious hopes from these natural re- 
sources were overthrown. ‘The North had 
reversed the great laws of nature in making 
the mouth of the Mississippi, and its tribu- 
taries, practically and commercially more 
at New-York and Boston than at New-Or- 
leans. New-Orleans being baffled and de- 
ceived by the hollow promises of the fates, 
might well exclaim with Macbeth— 


“ Accursed be the fiends 
That paiter with us in a double sense; 
That keep the word of promise to the ear, 
But break it to the hope.” 


“The example of Mobile has done as 
much as any thing else in waking up New- 
Orleans, She was now prepared for ac- 
tion, and would reclaim her fagitive trade, 
and retain what was about to go off. 


held in New-Orleans in January next, 
would be densely crowded with the most 
enlightened and best men in the country, 
and the result would tell greatly on South- 
western improvement. Tennessee was in- 
vited tu that Convention. The public works 
of New-Orleans strike for Tennessee, and 
would pass through her to the Ohio and 
the Virginia improvements. 

“He then went into some calculations to 
show the rail-road relation between the 
North and South, and could find no suffi- 
cient cause for Southern inferiority. The 
South had more transportable wealth, as 
the exports of the country showed—the peo- 
ple of the South were as much addicted to 
travel as those of the North, and more. 
Denseness of population was not the cause 
of the improvements of the North, which 
amounted io this, that she had in proportion 
to population three miles of rail-road to our 
one, and had expended in proportion to 








territory thirty to forty times as much upon 
rail-roads as we had. 

‘* Rail-roads were a great means of unit- 
ing the South, in the event of any future 
pressing danger to her institutions. He 
feared these as much from foreign powers 
|asfrom the North. If the South would do 
her duty, all would be safe, Slavery and 
slave institutions could maintain them- 
selves; they had done so in the most glo- 
rious period of ancient history. ‘The South- 
ern slave states of Greece and Rome had 
given to the world all the civilization, arts, 
‘terature, laws, and government, which anti- 
quity offered. 

“Mr. De Bow concluded with many 
valuable and interesting statistics, showing 
the progress of raii-roads in our own and 
other countries. He said that the length of 
all the roads were more than sufficient to 
belt this great globe—that in twenty years 
three thousand millions of dollars had been 
invested in them—that it was the great in 
terest of the age, and the crowning triamph 
of man’s enterprise and genius,’’ etc., etc. 


Nashville is exhibiting the most wonder- 
ful evidences of growth. Though an old 
city, it has received but a late start. There 
is an immense amount of wealth and capital 
here, a fixed and elegant society, literary 
taste, and no little ambition of every sort. 
The private residences are on a splendid 
| scale, and many are in every sense palaces. 
| Public buildings in similar liberality. No 
place, perhaps, except Charleston, South 
| Carolina, in proportion to population, has so 


many private equipages, and so delights in 


| parade. The new State House, built on a 
‘commanding hill, and of native stone, is one 


of the most classic and imposing structures 


b. ' . , ‘ 
on . : in America. The cost already is over halfa 
“The great Convention which was to be | : 


million dollars, and several hundred thousand 


more will be required. The new wire 


bridge across the Cumberland is a great 


triumph of art, and was built by a company 
at the cost of $100,600. Gas works have 
been lately introduced, and water works. A 
new Lunatic Asylum, on a large scale, is 
being built a few miles from town, but we 
did not see it. There are five daily news- 
papers,—a medical college, &c. Extensive 
foundries are being constructed, through one 
of which Mr. Morgan, an old and practical 
citizen, and a leading stockholder, kindly 
showed us. It is proposed to do the finest 
engine work. 

In consequence of its exposure to inunda- 
tion, and the low position of many parts of 
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the city towards the banks of the river, 
Nashville has been greatly scourged by 
cholera, but in other respects the general 
health is good. 

With the new rail-roads in progress, 
should they ever be completed to Lonisville 
on one hand, and New-Orleans and Mobile 
on the other; to Knoxville and the Virginia 
improvements by the way of Chattanooga, 
and to Memphis on the Mississippi, Nash- 
ville must become one of the greatest cities 
the West. In regard to the Chatta- 


nooga road, which will complete ‘the con- 


in 


nection to Charleston; between forty and 
fifty miles are actually completed, and the 
work progresses about two miles a week. 
No rail-road in the country is built more sub- 
stantially. We examined it in company 


with the courtecus president. The iron, the 


wood-work, and the excavations and grading | 


are faultless. The store-houses, engine- 
houses and shops are surpassed on no rail- 
road, North and South. Including every- 
thing of works and way, the average cost of 
the road will be $15,000 per mile, which, 
considering the mountainous 
the country to be traversed, and the im 
mense tunnelling to be done, is an evidence 
of great economy. 

Nashville has appropriated large sums in 
the coustruction of Macadamized turnpikes, 
and no city in America can boast a better 
system of roads. From the top of the capi. 
tol, a view of these roads, radiating in every 
possible direction, is striking. Col. Ste ven- 
son gave us a list of them, embracing about 
855 miles, allin middle Tennessee, and aid- 
ed by Nashville capital. The state has also 
aided turnpikes to the extent of $600,000, 
and rail-roads to the extent of $1,100,000 up 
to this period. She loaned her bonds to the 
East Tennessee Road 


for $350,000, 


$500,000. 


A complete sketch of the industry and | 
history of Nashville, and, indeed, of all Ten- | 


nessee, we much desire, and received a pro- 
mise of aid from several citizens, Our wish 
is to do this state the same justice that we 
have the others of the South, though, at pre- 
sent, our material is not quite ample enough, 
We have a 
thousand acknowledgments to make to the 


and we must await for more. 


character of | 


and 
| 2 a | 
to the Chattanooga, by endorsement, for | 
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citizens of Nashville for their kind and un- 


remitting courtesies and attention during the 
whole period of our stay among them. 


| The only notes, and with them we close, 
that we can now furnish of the history of 
Nashville, are these: In 1779, Capt. James 
| Robertson, and a few other hunters, came 
| from North Carolina to the French lick, en- 
camped, made a crop of corn, &c. In 1780, 
| Capt. Rains and John Buchannan arrived 
| with several hundred emigrants. The whole 
| mustered 500 strong, and were soon engaged 
| in wars with the Creeks and the Cherokees. 
The Indians made their last attack in 1792. 
|In 1794, Nashville was incorporated at a 
| place called the Bluff, adjoining the French 
| Lick ; received its name from Gen, Nash. 
| Population in 1830 was 5,566 ; 1840, 6,929 ; 
1845, 12,693. We have not seen the last 
census, but are told 15,000 or 18,000 are 
The latitude is 


| stated as the population. 
| 36° 9’; longitude, west of London, 86° 49’ ; 
| from Washington 9° 48’. Elevation above 


the sea, by barometer, 460 feet. 


Finding now that there is little prospect 
lof navigation on the Cumberland or the 
|Ohio, and the season being nearly over 
|when one may be absent with propriety 
| from business in New-Orleans, we forego 
| our intended visit to Louisville—take the 





stage for three days and nights to Memphis— 
| stay about twenty-four hours, and embark 
| on the splendid passenger boat, the Bulletin, 
Capt. Church, and, in four days more, are 
|safely landed on the quays of the Cres- 
cent City, rejoiced as every cit.z2n is, after 
even a brief absence, to plunge again into 
her vortex of pleasure, and life, and driving, 
stirring, interminable business. Thus the 
panorama passes ; the scenes shift; the sha- 
| dows flit ; the sands run out of the glass. 


2.—VIRGINIA MERCANTILE CONVENTION, 
We have not room in this number to do 
more than notice the late important Mercan- 
tile Convention held at Richmond, Virginia, 
and extract from one of our exchanges an 
abstract of the Report, which was made by 
| one of its committees—an able document— 
| and one we intend {to publish entire in our 
Review next month. 
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* The report of the committee appointed | 
by the Mercantile Convention which recently | 
met in Richmond, is published in the papers 
of that city, the object being toshow the bili 
ty of Virginia to maintain a direct trade by | 
steamboat with Europe and South America. | 

“ The report gives some interesting sta- | 
tistics. The trade on the James River and | 
Kanawha Canal for the last year reached in | 
value an aggregate of $6,135,865 from the | 
interior, and of $7,727,224 of merchandise | 
and goods carried into the interior. The | 
business of the Central Rail-road has dou- | 
bled within the year. The inspections of | 

| 
| 


‘) 


Virginia tobacco amount to 50,000 hogs- 

heads, of which the larger portion is ship- 

ed to Europe, whilst the remainder, with a | 
ae amount not inspected, is manufactured | 
in the state for consumption at home and 
abroad, 

“The tonnage employed in the direct 
foreign trade between Europe and the waters 
of James River, amounts to nearly 30,000 | 
tons. 

“ There are now completed in Virginia 565 
miles of rail-road, and 458 miles of” canals, 
and there are in course of construction 890 
miles of rail-road, and 220 miles of plank- 
road, The appropriations for those works 
are already made, and the money has been 
almost entirely raised at home without the 
necessity of incurring a foreign debt.” 


| 

3.—GEORGIA AGRICULTURAL FAIR. 
THE report of the proceedings of this im- 
portant Southern Fair are tov late for a 
place the present month, but shall occupy a | 


prominent one in our next. 


The Augusta | 
Chronicle speaks of it as a magnificent 
spectacle. 

In the stock department, the number and | 
quality was indeed fine. 

The poultry department has never been | 
equaled in the South, and probably never 
surpassed in the North. In the opinion of 
several gentlemen who had frequently at- 
tended northern fairs, they had never seen | 
it equaled. 

The exhibition of machinery was indeed 
fine, particularly engines. There were three 
fine engines on the ground; one of them 
from Montgomery, Alabama, made by Gin- 
drat & Co., of high and beautiful finish. 

The ladies’ department attracted the most 
attention, and called forth the highest enco- 
miums. It was far superiorto anything of the 
kind ever exhibited in the South, and could 
not be excelled anywhere. 

Many inventions in agricultural imple- 
ments were exhibited, going to show that the 
people are stud ing out the process of how 
to “make two blades of grass grow where 
only one grew before.” 

The concourse in attendance was made up | 
of citizens of South Carolina, Georgia, Flori 
da, Tennessee, Alabama and Mississippi, | 


at Macon. 
to meet in Montgomery next May, at which 
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and variously estimated at twelve to fifteen 
thousand. 

The receipts at the gate had reached over 
$3,000, at twenty-five cents admittance, and 
the committee expected over $2,000 more 
from members of the association and addi- 
tional visitors, 

The grounds were well chosen and admi- 
rably arranged. 

Every thing seemed to be conducted in 
the best possible manner, and every one 
seemed whe highly delighted. 


4.—SOUTHERN PLANTERS’ CONVENTION AT 
MACON, GEORGIA. 


In our next we shall publish a full re- 
port of the proceedings of this Convention | 
as well as of the Great Agricultural and 
We 
can only now publish the following resolu 


Manufacturing Fair at Charleston. 


| tions in regard to Southern direct trade with 


Europe, which were unanimously adopted 


The © 


onvention was adjourned 


time we hope to be able to attend, having 
been disappointed the present session : 


Resolved, That this Convention appre- 
ciate the importance of direct intercourse 
with the continent of Europe, for the “ direct 
export’’ of the varied products of the South, 
and the “direct import” to our southern 
ports of the produce and manufactures of 
Europe consumed in the South. 

Resolved, That this Convention recognize 
and feel the importance of a direct trade in 
all its branches, as a necessary principle that 
must enter into and become a part of any 
plan which this Convention in its wisdom 
may now or hereafter adopt, as commerce 
must be its basis, and “direct trade’ the 
proper medium through which it should 
pass, for the remedy of our evils is not com- 
plete so long as our imports come through 
and are controlled by the North and Eng- 
land. Z 

Resolved, That this Convention recom- 
mend to the planters of the South immediate 
action on this subject, as one of the means of 
bringing about and sustaining co-operation 
in relation to the future action of this body. 

Resolved, That we recognize the import- 
ance of extending our markets, and creating 
competition ; and recommend to the planters 
the proposition of the merchants in Amster- 
dam, in Holland, for opening direct trade 


| with the mouth of the Rhine, and the conti- 


nent of Europe generally, and that “direct 
trade” houses nowformed, for this laudable 
purpose, in our southern ports, should be 
sustained, and solicit for them their support 
and approval, 

Resolved, That this Convention approve of 


| the proposition, that immediate action should 


follow the deliberations of this Convention, 
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by shipping a portion of their crops, say, one- 
tenth, or one-twentieth, or any amount, more 


or less, as is convenient, for the purpose of | 


forming a commercial basis, to be extended 
or modified hereafter, as may best estab- 
lish the commercial independence of the 
South, 

Resolved, That this Convention recom- 
mend the instant employment of the means 
now within our power, of every kind, for the 
promotion of southern interests—the plant- 
ing, manufacturing, and commercial, 

Mr. Andrews, of Georgia, offered a reso- 


lution, which being amended to read as fol- | 


lows, was then rejected : 

Resolved, That a committee of five be 
appointed by the Chair, to arrange the basis 
of a direct trade of planters, merchants and 
others, with foreign countries, and the com- 
mittee report at their earliest convenience. ; 


5-—ALGERNON SYDNEY. 


Suggested by a late article in the Democratic Review, 
BY ROBERT JOSSELYN., 


His head was on the block. 
stuod 
The executioner, with sturdy arm, 
And gleaming axe, uplifted for his blood, 
And yet he struck not; for there seemed a 
charm 
In Sydney’s noble aspect. He had shed 
The blood of hundreds without care or 
pain, 
But now his cold heart softened, as he said, 
In kindly accents, “ will you rise again ?”’ 
“ Not till the glorious resurrection morn,” 
Replied the martyr patriot,—“ strike on !” 


And thus the hero perished, holding still 
The sacred truths of freedom ; in despite 
Of dazzling Courts and Cromwell’s iron will, 
Asserting, battling, dying for the right! 
Best specimen of England’s great and good, 
His bones are mouldering with their native 
earth ; 

Not se the dauntless spirit, which withstood 
Tempting and terror,—it has given birth 
To empires, lofty thoughts and deeds sublime, 
The praise, the pride and glory of all time! 


“Strike on,” ye tyrants, whether East or 
West, 
In Hungary’s plains or Cuba's flowery 
isle, 
By Heaven’s mysterious will, it may be best 
That ye and yours should triumph yet 
awhile ; 
But vengeance is the Almighty’s, He will 


ay 
The > farthing of the gory debt, 
And, though He tarry till the judgment-day, 
Eternal justice shall be rendered yet. 
“Strike on,”—your thrones are tottering to 
their fall, 
Ged’s hand is writing on the palace-wall ! 
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Beside him | 








| 6.—COLONIAL CURRENCY OF VIRGINIA, 


Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 20, 1851. 


J.D.B. Dr Bow, Esq.—Seeing it stated in 
an article, published in the August number 
of your Review, on Banking, &c., in tie U. 
States, that it did not appear that the State 
of Virginia ever issued any paper money 
prior to the Revolutionary War, and deem- 
ing this a mistake, made also by Mr. Gouge 
in his History of Banks, &c., published in 

1833: 

By reference to the Acts of Assembly of 
Virginia, passed as early as 1756 or 1757, up 
| to the Revolution, and the notes issued in 

pursuance thereof, it will clearly appear that 
Virginia had a paper currency prior to the 
war. I herein inclose you three or four of 
the notes issued under those acts, and which 
formed the paper currency of Virginia dur- 
|ing that period, many of which are now 
| held by individuals as a memento of the 
| paper money of Virginia prior to the Revolu 
| tion. These references and facts are given 
to enable you to correct the error, if thought 
one by you, or worth correcting. 
Yours, &c. B. 








7.—THE LONDON FAIR. 


Mr. Edward Riddle has written a letter 
containing a list of the awards at the great 
fair accorded to Americans ; among these 
we notice one for rice to C. J. Herriott, and 
several for cotton, to wit: 8S. Bond, Wade 
Hampton, J. R. Jones, J. B. Merriwether, 
W hitmarsh, Seabrook, and J. Nailor. Hon- 
orable mention is made of Maunsel White 
for a specimen of sugar. We extract the 
following from Mr. Riddle’s letter :-— 

“Tt is to be regretted that the interest in 
the Great Exhibition did not take an earlier 
hold of public sentiment in our country. Of 
what we did send—which, according to the 
testimony of every visitor from the United 
States, was no adequate representation of 
our industrial condition—we stood second to 
no one of the three and thirty nations as- 
sembled there, either in articles of utility, 
labor-saving inventions, or perfect machinery. 
What might we not have accomplished had 
every branch of labor, and every variety of 
interest over our widespread country, been 
fitly represented? The contributors from 

| every other country, without a solitary ex- 
ception, came to the exhibition under gov- 
| ernment rene Every facility for pre- 
paration had been given them at home; 
every stimulus to excellence in their manu- 
factures which profit and public honor and 
rivalry could give had been applied; every 
expense foz outfit, transit, and the most fa- 
vorable exhibition of their goods within the 
palace, had been paid from the public purse ; 
and in many cases the favor of the govern- 
ment towards the most forward of its exhib- 
| itors had amounted to an absolute bonus on 
| the articles transmitted. And yet, in the 
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face of these odds, according to the reports | 
of the jurors of awards, to the testimony of 
English journals for the last six weeks of | 
the exhibition, and to universal opinion | 
every where expre assed, there was no divi-| 
sion in the foreign department of the build- 
ing from which hi ad been taken for the bene- | 
fit of Great Britain and Continental Europe 
so much that was novel, ingenious, and 
practical in its application to the useful arts, 
as from that in which were displayed the 
contributions from the United States.’’ 


Whilst upon the subject of the World’s 
Fair, we cannot forbear the insertion of the 
beautiful ode of Mr. Thackeray, which de- 
serves a place among the choicest specimens 
of modern song. It was sent to us by a 
lady, with request to publish :— 


But yesterday a naked sod, 

The dandies sneered from Rotten-row, 
And cantered o’er it to and fro; 
And see, 'tis done ! 

As though ’twere a wizard’s rod, 
A blazing arch of lucid glass | 
Le saps, like a fountain, from the grass, 

To meet the sun! | 


A MAY-DAY ODE. | 
| 
| 


A « 
With cattle 


uiet green, but few days since, | 
browsing in the shade, 
And lo! long lines of bright arcade 
In order raised ; 

A palace as for fairy Prince; | 
A rare pavilion, | 
Saw never, since 


And 


such as man 
mankind began, 
built and glazed! 
A peaceful place it was, but now, 
And lo! within its shining streets, 
A multitude of nations meet— 
A countless throng. 
I see beneath the crystal bow, 
And Gaul and German, Russ and Turk, 
Each with his native handiwork 
And busy tongue. 


and awe, 
lifferent garb of each, 
changing tongue, ‘the various speech 
Together blent. 
A thriil, methinks, like His who saw 
‘ All people dwelling upon earth 
‘* Praising our God with solemn mirth, 
*‘ And one consent.” 


I felt a thrill of | 
To mark the « 
The 


ove 


High Sovereign, in your Royal state! 
Captains and chiefs and councillors, 
Betore the lofty palace doors 

Are open set, 

Hush! ere you pass the shining gate ; 
Hush! ere the heaving curtain draws, 
And let the Royal pageant pause 

A moment yet. 


People and Prince a silence keep ! 
Bow coronet and kingly crown, 
Helmet and plume bow lowly down ; 


| Soft is the veice, and fair the f 


| A wondrous sceptre 
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Before the splendid portal step, 
While still the wondrous banquet stays, 
From Heaven supreme a blessing prays 
Upon the feast ! 


| Then onwards let the triumph march ; 
Then let the loud artillery roll, 
And trumpets ring and joy-bells toll, 
And pass the gate : 
Pass underneath the shining arch, 
Neath which the leafy elms are green ; 
Ascend unto your throne, O Queen, 
And take your state! 


Behold her in her royal place, 
A gentle lady ; and the hand 
That sways the sceptre of this land, 
How frail and we zak | 
face ; 
She breathes amen to prayer ond hymn, 
No wonder that her eyes are dim, 
And pale her cheek. 


| This moment round her empire’s shores 


The winds of Austral winter sweep, 
And thousands lie in midnight sleep 
At rest to-day. 

O! awful is that crown of yours, 
Queen of innumerable realms, 
Sitting beneath the budding elms 

Of English May ! 


’tis to bear, 
Strange mystery of God which set 
Upon her brow yon coronet,— 

The foremost crown 

Of all the world on one so fair! 

That chose her to it from her birth, 
And bade the sons of all the earth 
To her bow de wn. 


The representatives of man 
Here from the far Antipodes, 
And from the subject Indian seas, 
In Congress meet; 
From Afric and from Hindostan, 
From western continent and isle, 
The envoys of her empire pik 
Gifts at her feet. 


Our brethren cross the Atlantic tides, 
Loading the gallant decks which once 
Roared a defiance to our guns, 

With peaceful store. 

Symbol of peace, their vessel rides ; 

O’er English waves float star and stripe, 
And firm their friendly anchors gripe 
The father shore ! 


From Rhine to Danube, Rhone and Seine, 
As rivers from their sources gush, 
The swelling floods of nations rush, 
And seaward pour ; 
From coast to coast in friendly chain, 
With countless ships we bridge the straits, 
And angry ocean separates 





That while the priest, 


Europe no more. 
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From Mississippi and from Nile— 
From Baltic, Ganges, Bosphorus, 
In England’s Ark assembled thus, 
Are friend and guest. 
Look down the mighty sunlit aisle, 
And see the sumptuous banquet set— 
The brotherhood of nations met 
Around the feast! 


Along the dazzling colonnade, 

Far as the straining eye can gaze, 
Gleam cross and fountain, bell and vase 
In vistas bright. 

And statues fair of nymph and maid, 
And steeds and pards and Amazons, 
Writhing and grappling in the bronze, 

In endless fight. 


oY 
o 


To deck the glorious roof and dome, 
To make the Queen a canopy, 
The peaceful hosts of industry 

Their standards bear. 

Yon are the works of Brahmin loom, 
On such a web of Persian thread 
The desert Arab bows his head, 

And cries his prayer. 


Look yonder where the engines toil ; 
These England’s arms ot conquest are, 
The trophies of her bloodless war, 
Brave weapons these. 
Victorious over wave and sail, 
With these she sails, she weaves, she tills, 
Pierces the everlasting hills, 
And spans the seas. 


The engine roars upon its race, 
The shuttle whirrs along the woof, 
The peopi. hum from fioor to roof, 
With Babel tongue. 
The fountain in the basin plays, 
The chanting organ echoes clear, 
An awful chorus ’tis to hear, 
A wondrous song! 


Swell organ, swell your trumpet blast ; 
March, Queen and Royal pageant, march 
By splendid aisle and springing arch 

Of this fair hall; 

And see ! above the fabric vast, 

God’s boundless Heaven is bending blue, 
God’s peaceful Sun is beaming through, 
And shining over all. 


| 


W. M. TuHackeray. 
April 29. 


8.—NEW POSTAGE LAW. 


As many complaints are made to us by 
subscribers, relative to the rates charged | 
them for postage under the new law, we 
publish for permanent reference an abstract 
of the prov‘sions of the law. The postage 
on the Review, when paid quarterly in ad- 
vance, will be— 


Under 500 miles,........... 9c 


J jaarter. 
Under 1,500 18¢ 


“ 


- per « 


“ 


Over 1,500... ...,ccccccec DOC. 











} 
| 
| unpaid, double those rates : 





BRARY DEPARTMENT. 


We have scarcely any subscribers over 
| 1,500 miles distant, and ho by the time 
that we have, that the rates for that distance 
will be brought to a more reasonable stand- 
ard. 


SCHEDULE OF POSTAGES, 


The following are the rates of postage 
since the Ist of July, 1851 :-— 
1.—Letter Postage, by half ounce or un- 
der, between places within the U. States : 
Prepaid, Unpaid. 
| 3,000 miles or under,......... 3c. 5c, 
| Over 3,000 miles 6c. 10¢. 
2.—Letter Postage, by half ounce or un- 
der, when conveyed by the United States, 
wholly or in part by sea, and to or from a 
foreign country, to be prepaid : 





2,500 miles or under,........--+---- -. 10c. 
Over 9,500 mlletcccccccegeee cece: e~ 20c. 


(Excepting, however, all cases where such 
| postages have been, or shail be adjusted at 
different rates by postal treaty, or conven- 
tion, already concluded, or hereafter to be 
made.) 

3.—Newspapers, not exceeding 3 ounces 
in weight, to actual and bona fide Subscrib- 
ers ; Postage payable quarterly, in advance : 





| , a 
. at 72 
DISTANCES, > Ss te 8 
a a Ee 
| F 3 3 4 Ep 
Zao BZE A 
| 50 miles or under........ 1¢ 2 51015 2% 
| Over 50 & not over 300...24 5 102030 50 
Over 300 do. 1,000...38 7% 153045 175 
| Over 1,000 do. 2,000...5 10 20 40 601 00 
| Over 2,000 do. 4,000. ..6$ 124 25 50 75 1 25 
| Over 4,000 miles. ........ 74 15 30 60 90 1 50 


| 


| 8 


On newspapers not containing over 300 
juare inches, the postage is one-fourth of 
the above rates, payable in advance. 
4.—Transient Newspapers, Circulars un- 
sealed, Handbills, Prices Current, Engrav- 
ings, Bound Books, Pamphlets, and all other 
descriptions of printed matter, not weighing 
over 32 ounces, for each ounce or fraction of 
an ounce, payable in advance; if received 





| 
| 


500 miles or under............. ei, 
Over 500 and not over 1,500 .......... 2c 
Over 1,500 and not over 2,500......... 3c. 
Over 2,500 and not over 3,500........ 4c. 
Over SBP Bec cece beétccscccuces 5e. 


5.— Magazines and Periodicals, other than 
Newspapers, same rates as above ; except 
that if the postage is paid quarterly in ad- 
vance, it is to be at half these rates. 


When Delivered by the U. 8S. City Post. 


One cent each, in- 
stead of two cents, 
as formerly. 


6.—Drop Letters 
Advertised Letters 


Each letter received by mail..2c. additional. 
Each drop letter............ le. oe 
Each city letter............. lc. “ 
Each circular or handbill..... le. “ 


Each newspaper or magazine. ic. ” 














— 
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9.—SOUTHERN AND WESTERN CONVENTION 
TO BE HELD IN NEW-ORLEANS, JANUARY 


| 


throughout the South, and the opening of 
a direct foreign trade from our immediate 


5, 1852. | seaports. As these matters are intimately 


Delegations of influential and intelligent 
gentlemen are named at public meetings in | 
all of our neighboring states to attend the | 


: : 
every reason to believe there will be a large | 


and very general attendance, These gen. 


meeting of this important body, and we have 


tlemen will be welcomed among us, and | 


be received with a warm and enthusiastic | 
greeting, 
. : } 

The states of the South and West have | 
a common interest in the great purposes of 


| 


improvement which will be suggested, and 
idvocated at the Convention, and their dele- 
gations should collect and amags the neces-| 
sary information for its guidance, and come| 


fully prepared to present it in the shape of 


reports or oral addresses. We make this 
suggestion in advance, and trust that every 
delegation and every interest will fully| 
idopt it, 
The Convention will, without question, | 


pass upon the great subject of a communica- 
ion with the Pacifie Ocean across the conti- | 
nent, so much new matter having come to | 


light since the adjournment of the Memphis 


and St. Louis Conventions, which were con- 
vened especially for this purpose. Theidea 
f a great connection between the distant 
shores of the republic has taken too fast hold 
ipon the American people ever to die out 


again. In twenty years the problem will 
have been solved, and men be called up=n to 
wonder that doubt should have ever existed, 
as they are now continually wondering at 
he skepticism of those who twenty years ago 
branded as dreamers the advocates of twenty 
miles an hour upon rail-roads!! It belongs 
to the Southwest to take hold of this matter | 
for herself, and she will also press the sub- 
ject of the Tehuantepec route home upon | 
the governments of Washington and of | 
Mexico. | 
| 

The assembling of a convention like this, 
presenting ten or twelve states, and em- | 
bracing their most distinguished citizens, 
will present an opportunity entirely too favor- 


i 


ble to be overlooked for discussing many 
other great questions, deeply interesting to 
all of the states, to wit, the extenston of 
manufactures in the Western Valley, and 
£5 


connected with the success of rail-road 
works, and have been the themes of discus- 
sion throughout the country by the press 
and the late conventions in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, and Macon, Georgia, which will both 
be represented in ours, we trust that dele_ 
gates will come fully prepared upon them. 
Indeed, a special circular has been sent out 
to eminent and practical men, inviting them 
to be present to report or to speak upon 
these points, .ad the confident hope is cher 
ished that they will comply. 

As this will be the first great Convention 
in New-Orleans, and her first hearty re 
sponse to the shouts of progress heard every 
where in the nation, and as her citizens 
warmly sympathized and co-operated in the 
conventions at Memphis and St. Louis, our 
neighbors from Virginia to Florida, from the 
Rio Grande to Missouri, should foster and 
sustain it. It will be the precursor of a series 


|of movements among us calculated to be 


broadly and deeply felt in the future history 
of the courtry. 

We entreat gentlemen throughout the 
states who may read these remarks, late as 
it is in the day, to take immediate steps to 


| have their communities represented, if it has 


not yet been done, and to press upon the 
delegates the importance of a general at 
tendance, Let none neglect a service due 


be 


to so great a cause. The rivers will ail 
high, and traveling uninterrupted by them 
Even the most distant delegate may leave 
his home after Christmas, and reach New 
Orleans in abundant time for the conven 
tion. Tle season, too, is one of the gayest 


| and pleasantest ever enjoyed in the Crescent 


City. Letallcome, They will find us ready 


and active. 


10.—NOTICES OF BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


1.—History of Alabama, and inciden 
tally of Georgia and Mississippi, from the 
earliest period. By Albert J. Pickett, of 
Montgomery, in Two Volumes. Third edi 
tion. Charleston: Walker & James. 1851 
New-Orleans: J. B. Steel. 

This beautiful work marks an epoch in 
the southern publishing business. The 
printing, the binding, the illustrations—and 
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they are very numerous—are all the labors ; hers, having breathed no other air, swam in 
of southern hands, and nothing which has | no other streams, and sported upon no other 
yet been issued in the country, can be said | plains ; and, above a, having een reared 
to surpass it in either of these particulars. with no other inhabitants but hers, it was 
Let the credit, therefore, be awarded to the | nataral that I should feel the liveliest inter- 
Charleston house, who have done so much | est in whatever concerned her. I looked 
to illustrate the capacities of the South in a| around me, and saw the Atlantic States of 
branch of enterprise hitherto almost exclu-| this great confederacy supplied with histo- 
sively confined t:. che North. ries, the pages of which unfolded to the 
Volume one of tle history is chiefly ocen- | readers of the present generation the re 
pied with the abridgment and French his-|markable incidents of their colonial exist- 
tory of the state, and the author has embel-| ence, and of the heroic dees of their inha- 
lished it with many exquisite drawings, taken | bitants from the earliest period to modern 
from the work of Le oyne, which we have | dates. I knew that Alabama had been 
never been fortunate enough to see. This | overrun by three different European powers, 
man was a painter attached to the expedition | and also by the American people, and that 
of Landouriere, and published a very valu- | her colonial and aboriginal history would be 
able work in 1591, upon the Indians, &c.,| more varied and interesting than that of any 
containing over forty plates, representing | state in this Union, if the scattered mate- 
their houses, games, manners, rites, kc. | rials could be collected, to write it. It was 
The subjects of the second volume are, the | with sorrow that I saw Alabama without a 
occupation of Alabama and Mississippi by | single page of her history, Again, I never 
the English ; the Hardships of the Barly had studied a profession. Thad no taste for 
Emigrants ; Bertram’s Journey through Ala- | politics. My only pursuit, that of planting, 
bama; the Revolutionary War; Sufferings | did not occupy one-fourth of my time. A 
of the Natchez Refugees ; the Spaniards of | these were reasons, connected with the be- 
Alabama and Mississippi; Bloody Scenes in | lief that it was my duty to benefit my fellow- 
Alabama and Georgia; Singular inhabitants | citizens in some way, which influenced me 
of Alabama; Genet’s Intrigues; Yazoo|to write the history of my own Alabama. 
Claims ; the Americans in Alabama ; Burr's | That history has been written, j/:blished in 
‘Arrest ; this is a most interesting chapter, | Charleston, and sent to you to be distributed, 
which we have previously published from | for sale, in various parts of North Alabama. 
the proof-sheets; Tecumseh and the Creek |In the preparation of that work, I have 
Wars; Fort Minns Massacre ; Indian Bat- | known no man, nor creed, nor politics, Be- 
tles ; Attack upon Mobile Point, and March lieving that a historian ought to be the most 
upon Pensacola; the Alabama Territory ; conscientious of men, I have endeavored to 
French Colony in Alabama ; Territorial Le- | tell the trath in all cases, and to divest my- 
gislature, and State Government; first Le- | self of every prejudice. I had but one ob- 
gislature of Alabama. The volume concludes |jJect—to elevate the character of Alabama, 
with biographicul sketches of many old and |in a historical point of view, and to place 
leading citizens, which are deeply interest- | her by the side of her most enlightened and 
ing, viz.: Elmore, Jackson, Pickett, Bibb, | renowned sisters.” 
&ce., &e. 4 , ~ 
Mr. Pickett’s style as a historian, is nei- a a at Be, _ vologue 
ther finished nor elaborate, but clear, per- |° _ "acy f 4 a Ca Harve 
spicuous, and simple. Indeed, we are nota py pl — “C. Mo ” aN si O — 
little surprised that one whose previous pur- | TI te ey A Tags > eat sop ‘i “7 
suits have been more of active life than the | ‘hic Ne J sees pel nd 1 tirely ch ae roid 
closet, should have made so interesting and | h lich one must read entirely through before 
7 e can understand its significance, as the 
attractive a work. hom Galienlt tilts on tn tke eee 
We regret that the volumes come to hand CEEREe, ONNE, Cee HO Un lhe Per. 
too late for a lengthy review the present| 3.—Romantic Historyof the Huguenots 
month, but in our January number they will | and the Protestant Reformationin France, 
be made the basis of an article upon Alabama, | by Mrs. Marsh. enchant & Lea. Morgan, 
complete in all its parts, historical, phy-|New-Orleans, 1851. In Two Volumes. The 
sical, industrial, &c., like those we have | cbject of this work is to relate a domestic 
been publishing upon the other states. story, not to undertake a political history ; to 
_ In a letter which Mr. Pickett has pub-| display the virtues and sufferings of men, 
lished, he speaks of himself in the following | rather than the intrigues of cabinets. The 
manner :— : |narration is brought down to the death of 
oe When a boy, eight years of age, I was | Charles [X., and will, perhaps, be continued 
carried from ry native state, North Caro-| to the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
lina, to the ‘‘ Alabama Territory,” in the ? 
year 1818. Thirty-three years ago, I first} 4-— The Queens of Scotland, by Agnes 
saw Alabama. She was then a vast wilder-| Strickland, author of the Queens of Eng- 
ness, inhabited by Indians, and a few emi- | land. Vol. I. Harper, New-York. Morgan, 
grants. She is now an enlightened and|New-Orleans. 
powerful state. Having ‘grown with her} The present volume, by this distinguished 
orto and strengthenec with her strength,’ | lady, is the first of a series on Scotland, and 
aving been educated in no other school but| includes Margaret Tudor, Madaleine of 
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France, and Mary Lorraine. “The biogra-| performsin the government of the world, even 
phies of royal females, who have played dis-| where she is not clothed with royal power, 
tinguished parts in the history of the coun-| he will naturally be interested in watching 
try, especially those who have been involved | the development of her character, with this 
in the storms caused by revolutions in popu- | superadded authority over the wills and ac- 
lar opinion, afford not only instances of | tionsof men, The volumes contain over one 
lofty and heroic characteristics elicited by | hundred biographies, of which those of 
striking reverses of fortune, but the most; Maria Antoinette, the Empress Josephine, 
touching examples of all that is lovely, holy Maria Theresa, and Madame de Maintenon, 
and endearing in womanhood.” | are the most interesting. Steel portraits of 


the two former are offered as embellish- 
5.—Memoirs of Mary, Queen of Scots, | ments. 
with Anecdotes of the Court of Henry IL., ; 
during her residence in France. By Miss | 10.—Restoration of Monarchy in France, 
Benger, author of Memoirs of Anne Boleyn. | By Alphonse de Lamartine, author of the 
Two Volumes. Carey & Hart. J. B. Steel, | History of the Girondists. Harper, New- 
New-Orleans. In tracing the destiny of | York. J. C. Morgan, New-Orleans. Vol- 
Mary after she quitted France, the author | ume 1. 
consulted almost every annalist and biogra- | 
pher by whom her character has been illus- | 
trated, from Lesley to Udal, from Crawford | 
to Chalmers, but her chief guide has been | 


No man in France is better qualified to 
depict the political character and fluctuations 
of the French people than M. Lamartine, 
and no one could ~. we the picture with the 
Keith, that unexceptionable historian, to | graces of more elegant and attractive com- 
whom Hume and Robertson, Goodall and position. His History of the Girondists had 
Loring, have offeredhomage. Four original | an extraordinary popularity. Though scarce- 
letters from Mary, addressed to the Earl of | ly a middle-aged man, Lamartine has lived, 
Argyle, the author has obtained from the | he tells us, under ten dominations, or ten 
present Earl of that name. We doubt not | different governments in France, and wit- 
that this will be a popular and widely-read | nessed ten revolutions—the Constitutional 
work. | Government of Louis XVI, the first Re- 
| public, the Directory, the Consulate, the 
| Empire, the first Restoration in 1814, the 
|second Government of the Hundred Days 
| by Napoleon, the second Restoration in 1815, 
| the reign of Louis Philippe, and the second 
| Republic, ten cataracts, by which the spirit 

7.— The Moulders and Founders’ Pocket | of modern liberty and the stationary or ob- 
Guide, containing processes of moulding 


6.—Amertcan Cotton Spinner—A prac- 
tical Treatise on Spinning, giving all the de 
tails and descriptions of machmery, &c., 
with notices of improvements, from the 


papers of R. H. Baird. 








| structive spirit have endeavored by turns to 
in all descriptions of pottery and metals, | descend, or to remount the declivity of re- 
with receipts for alloys, bronze, varnishes, | volutions, &c. 
and tables of strength in metals, &c. 

The above works are published in neat 
and compact style, beautifully bound. The 
first should be in extensive demand through- 
out the South, among all persons interested 
in the cotton manufacture—a business we 
must all very soon fully learn, if we are 
true to ourselves. We shall make some ex- 
tracts from it hereafter. Philadelphia: A. 
Hart. New-Orleans: J. B. Steel. 


&8.—Hand -Book of Facts, 1851, bound 
in the same style as the above, and contains 
the most important discoveries and improve- 
ments of the past year, in mechanics and 
the arts, philosophy, chemistry, geology, 
zoology, botany, ge: graphy, meteorology and 
astronomy. By John Timbs. Hart: Phila- 
delphia. J.B. Steel: New-Orleans. 


9.—Memoirs of the Queens of France, 
including a memoir of her majesty, the late 
Queen of the French, by Mrs. Forbes 
Bush, in Two Volumes. A. Hart, Philadel- 
phia. J. B. Steel, New-Orleans. 1851. 

This work makes a very good companion 
for those admirable publications of the 
Misses Strickland, the Queens of England 
and the Queens of Scotland. When one 
considers the important part which woman 


11.—Rule and Misrule of the English 

|im America. By Haliburton. Harper & 
Brothers. J.C. Morgan, New-Orleans. 

This writer, who is known to the world 

as the author of those very popular produc- 

tions, ‘‘ Sam Slick the Clock Maker,” “The 

| Letter-Bag,” “ Old Judge,” &c., is now dis- 

posed to try his hand im a new field. The 

| early history of the colonies is very fully 

| traced, and the consecutive steps towards 

their political independence. The work fur- 

| nishes also a very inceresting view of Cana- 
dian and British North American affairs. 


| 


12.—Literature and Literary Men of 
| Great Britain and Ireland. By Abraham 
Mills, A. M., author of Lectures on Rhe- 
| toric and Belles Lettres. In two volumes. 
| New-York : Harper & Brothers. J, C. 
| Morgan, New-Orleans. Twenty years ago, 
|the author was invited to deliver a course 
| of lectures upon English Literature. They 
| have been subsequently corrected and en- 
larged, and are now presented to the public, 
| There are forty-six lectures, the first opening 
| with an interesting account of the Celtic 
| language, the origin of the Anglo-Saxon, 
| and a review of the poems of Ossian. The 
| progression is then regularly through 
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the writers of every age down to Samuel 


Johnson, Edmund Burke, and Junius. The 
sketch of Lord Monboddo, near the close, 
gives a correct picture of that singular man. | 
In his “ Essay,’ he maintained that men | 
were ori ivinally monkeys, in which cendition | 
the ‘y re mained for ages, destitute of spec she, 
reason, and social affections. They gradu- 
ally improved, as geologists say the earth | 
was changed by successive revolutions ; but | 
he contends the ourang-outangs are still of | 
the uman species, and that, m the Bay of | 
Bengal, there exists a nation of human be- | 
ings with tails like monkeys, which had been | 
discovered 130 years before by a Dutch 
skip per. All the moral sentiments and af- 
fections are the result of experience, art, 
«e,, and man in his natural state is below 
beavers and sea-cats, which he terms social 
and political animals.” 


13.— Nile Boat, or Glimpses of the Land 
of Egypt. New-York: Harper & Brothers 
J. C. Morgan, New-Orleans. 1851. 

This is a splendid volume in typography, 
binding and illustrations, equal to any of the 
annuals, and adapted to the richest parlor 
table. The author is W. H. Bartlett, author } 
of “ Forty Days in the Desert.” He has 
endeavored, he tells us, to present witliin a | 
small compass as much variety as possible, 
displaying the principal monuments of the 
earlier or Pharonic monuments, as at Thebes ; 
the later Ptclemaic style, as Edfon and 
Philae, with some of the most beautiful 
specimens of the Arabian at Cs The 
Alexandria and Thebes, with their 
——— ruins, are rendered distinct and in 
telligible, and the book, “though far from 
giving an adequate idea of Egyptian 
nery and monuments, which is, indeed 
possible on the scale so far as s goes, may 
claim to be a correct one, at least in inten 
tion and endeavor.” Among the splendid 
illustrations are Alexandria, C approach 

Thebes, the Pyramids, the Bazaar, Valley 


of the Nile, &c., &c. 
14.—Hildreth’s History of the United 





at 
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sites of 
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States, from the adoption ot the Federal 
Constitution to the end of the Sixteenth 
Congress. By Richard Hildreth. In three 
volumes; Volume two, John Adams’ and 


tion. New-York 
New-Orleans: J, C. 


Jefferson’s Administra 
Harper & Brothers. 
Morgan. 











M: any months ago, we noticed the first se 
ries of this history, embracing our Ante- 
Constitutional, or colonial and federated ex 
istence, and more lately referred to the first 

lume of the new series on the administra 
tion of George Washington. The views | 

en expressed regarding the strong political | 
and ejudices of the writer are un 
hanged tthe work should be read 
by every one, xs embodying a valuable col- 
lection of material, not otherwise to be ob 
tained without great labor and time, it shoul 
yet be read witb a great deal of cir “umspec 
tion ; most persons are better informed upon 
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the revolutionary and colonial history of the 


| country, than upon that of the period im- 
| mediately succeeding the adoption of the 


Federal Constitution, and establishment of 
the present governmen.. Taking him up for 
his Plivious prejudices, the North American 
Review at Boston, remarks of Mr. Hildreth’s 
work : “ itis not a feeble or careless produc- 
tion; the author of it is an independent 
thinker, a correct writer, and has other emi- 
nent qualific ations for his task. His work is 
most faulty in the very respect in which he 
seems most ambitious to excel, and he has 
thus shown, though in a manner which he 
did not intend, that freedom from prejudice 
is _ » first requisite of a historian.” 

5.—Affieck’s Southern Rural Almanac, 
aan Plantation and Garden Calendar, 
1852. Published at the office of the Picayune, 
New-Orleans. This little work, of about 
100 pages, is the most valuable Almanac for 
planters that could be used. It contains in 
structions for every month of the year, in 
regard to the details of the sugur and cotton 
plantation, and also of the garden and the 
orchard. Mr. Affleck bas himself one of the 
most extensive nurseries of fruit and orna 
mental trees in the country. 








age Harper's Magazine for November, 
ses the third volume of ~ is 
al popular and valuable miscellany. Man 
great improvements are being ad led con 
stantly to its pages. 


17.—Banker’ s Magazine, Boston. Con- 


tents, October, 1851: Supply and consump- 
tion of gold; export of gold to Europe 
Gilbart on Banking ; new varieties of silver 


coin and bullion ; | 
annum. 
pric tor. 


yank statistics, &c,, $5 per 
J. Smith Homans, editor and pro- 


18.— The Catholic Pulpit, containing aser 
mon for every Sunday and holiday in the 
year and for good Friday ; with several oc 
easional discourses. Baltimore: John Mur 
phy & Co. 1851. 

We are indebted to Mr. Thomas O’ Don 
nell, Catholic bookseller of New-Orleans, 
for a copy of this handsomely issued work. 
It contains sixty-eight sermons, in large fine 
print—on almost every subject of Chris 
tian ~~, belief, or daily and practical life. 
We regret that the names of the authors of 
the sermons are not given. The work was 
first published in a serial form, and met with 
flattering reception. Every Catholic 
should have a copy, and even Protestants 
might read it to jatetnen. 


19.—Address delivered before the South 
Carolina Institute, for the promotion of Arts, 
Manufactures, etc., by Hon, Jos. H. Lump 
kin, of Georgia. bis instructive and able 
address has lain some weeks upon our table, 
and we shall endeavor next month to make 
some lengthy extracts from it when giving 
an account of the Fair held in November 
at Charleston 


20.— Catalogue of the Alabama Unwersity 
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at Tuscoloosa, This institution, now under 
the presidency of that able divine and accom- | 
plished gentleman, Dr. Basil Manly, is in 
successful operation There are nine pro 
fessors aad ninety-one students. The library | 
consists of 4,450 volumes. An astronomical 
observatory has been erected, complete 
chemical and philosophical apparatus are 
attached, &c. 

21.—Remarks on the Supply of Water to 
the C. ty of Mobile, | y Albert Stein. W eshall 
make some references to this in our next. | 

22.—Carcinological Collections of theCa 
binets of Natural History in the United 
States ; with an enumeration of the species 


contained therein, and descriptions of new 
species, by Lewis R. Gibbes, M.D., Prof. 
Math. in College of Charleston. This tract of 
Prof. Gibbes, despite of the hard name at the 
head of it, (thoug 
to them,) will be of great value to scientific | 
men, It is laborious and pains-taking, like 

everything else from his hand. Who but 

this enthusiast in the cause of science would, 








that can be no objection | 








after the toils of daily Jecturing for five hours 
in a college, during nearly ten months of the 
year, think of employing the remaining two 
months, as be tells us in his catalogue. “| 
have, in the last few years visited the cabi 
nets of natural history belonging tothe socie 
ties devoted to t 1 

Boston, New-Yor ind Philadelphia, and 

. 


ls 
j : ; 
eXamined the collections of Crustacea con 











scicnee in the cities of 








tained in them, labe gt ir specimens, 
and making up a catalogue,” &c., &c 

Prof. Gibbes, though still a young man, 
was our preceptor and guide through the 


alluring fields 





i science in college days. 
With an ambition to grasp the whole field, 
there is nothing that his mind will not essay, 
and with him to essay is to triumph. As a| 
mathematician, he has no superior, He 
studies the stars, and delights in the most 
abstruse calculations in regard to them. 
Analyses plants and minerals—is forever in 
the laboratory amid retorts and crucible 
looks into everything, studies everything, 
talks about everything, and talks accurately 
and well, Asa student, we were often sur 
prised to find hi ranching out from chem 








istry and mathem s, to find illustrations o1 
parallels in morals or metaphysics. The 
reputation of Prof. Gibbes should be the 
ride of his native state, as it ie of the col 


} 
lege of Charleston, and of all its a/umi. 

23.—New Orleans Mentity Medical Re 
gister. Edited by A, Forster Axson, No. 2. 
We have | mg desired to see Dr. Axson ina 
position favorable for the display of his fine 
talents, and extensive medical, scientific and 
literary attainments. We trust that the 
present work will eventually lead to such 
aresult. Though small, and without pre 
tensions, the number before us embraces 
many interesting communications, and the 
most judicious selections. The editor has 
furnished a paper himself upon “arsenic 
poisoning. 


24.—School Dictionary of the Latin Lan 
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guage, by Dr. Kaltschmidt, in two parts, 
English-Latin and Latin-English. 1851. 
25.—Schmitz and Zumpt’s Classical 


| Series.—Ovid. 


These compact and beautifully printed 
volumes are from the press of Blanchard & 
Lea, Philadelphia, and J. B. Steel, of New 
Orleans. They deserve to be widely adopt 
ed in our schools, academies and private 
families. The German editions of the clas 
sics have great merit among scholars 
throughout the world. 

26.— Works on Finance.—Mr. Homans, 
the publisher of the Bankers’ Magazine, has 
issued editions of the following standard 
works on Finance, which should find a place 
in every public library, and in the aands of 
bank directors, insurance offices, &c. 

I. Gilbart’s Practical Treatise on Bank 





ang. 

II, McCulloch’s Essays on Exchange, In 
terest, Paper Money, Banks, Coins, 
Coinage, &c. 


(Of this work the “ Edinburgh Review”’ 


| says: Mr. McCulloch has condensed a great 


mass of knowledge, which mez of all parties 

should be glad tosee so put together, in his 

political economy, exchange, interest, taxa 

tion, paper money, and principles of bank- 

ing.) 

Ill. The Ba r’s Common Place Book. 

IV. The Banker's Almanac. 

V. Chronicles and Characters of the Stock 
Exchange, by Francis, author of the 
History of the Bank of England. 





ts The whole of the above are sold for 


five dollars. 


SOME EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Our readers are referred ,to the list of 
bocks to be had of J. C. Morgan, New- 
Orleans. Mr. Morgan has just returned 
from the North, with a new and valuable Mis 
cellaneous stock of Literature and Siation- 


ery , some of the finest English editions of the 





Classics: all the American Authors ; Periodi- 
I 


cals; Newspapers; [llustrated Works, etc. 


n 


Every one knows his position—next door to 


Mr, Asa Whitney has sent us a copy of 
his speech in England upon the Pacific Rail 
Road. As these matters are particularly 
in our line just now, we shall notice and ex- 
tract from the speech in our next. Could 
not Mr. Whitney attend our Convention in 
January? We know that it is necessary for 
him to be in W .shington, but then his past 
history proves him to possess a sort of 


ubiquily. 
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The remark in the October number, page { 
400, on the Political Course of South Carolina, 
was not editorial, though it appears so by an 
error of the printer, and would not have ap- | 
peared in the pages of the Review at all, had 
we not been absent at-the time. 





OS” Our volumes will be every six 
months as usual, and not every four months 
as contemplated ; and the expens2_of binding 
will thus vary fram 50 cents in boards, to 75 


cents in handsome and strong leather, per 
volume. We can still supply a few com- 
plete sets, and finish broken ones, 





| 
| 
-_ ‘ 

(9 New subscribers who do not get the | 
work for the time subscribed for, are in- 





ormed that the subscription list of the Re- 
view has increased so much within the past | 
few months as to exhaust near the entire | 
edition, though we printed a larger edition | 
than was supposed at the time necessary. | 
Their accounts will be charged from the time | 
that the work is actually sent, and in this | 
they may not correspond with the receipts in | 
their possession. We have an idea of re. 
printing, and will then, if necessary, supply 


the required numbers. 


t= Finally, we must jog the memory of 
delinquent subscribers about money matters. 
We have thousands due in the country, and | 
payments last month were very slow, Why | 
is this, ata time when the planting interests 
are so prosperous? Are we not a faithful 
laborer, and worthy of the meagre recom- 
pense ? Subscribers sometimes say that they 
await the call of agents or collectors. Why 
should they do this when the commissions of 
these persons eat up all the editors’ pro/fits,and 
their delinquencies frequently eat up cost and 
profits both, and when the mail is leaving dai- 
ly, and we have never in all our experience 
lost one dollar in it, though receiving tens of 
thousands of dollars annually. Orders on fac- 


tors or merchants answer as well as money. | 
| 
logue of valuable Books, Stationery, etc., 
received by J. B. Steel, inserted in another 


column. Mr. Steel has removed to the 


t{# Our readers will consult the cata- 


splendid store No. 60 Camp-street, and has | 
fitted up four stories of it with works in the | 
several departments of Standard and Polite 

Literature ; Fine Arts ; Law ; Medicine, and 
Theology ; Mechanics’ and Civil Engineer- 
ing, etc. Also, School Books and Classics ; 


| will be « 


Stationery, of every description. No better 
stock can be found in the city. 





UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA,—COLLEGIATE 
DEPARTMENT. 

This department opened in November 
with a very encouraging Freshman and 
Sophomore class. The highest hopes are 
cherished vf 113 fature prosperity. 


FACULTY. 
Hon. Theo. H. McCaleb, LL.D., Pres't. 
J. D. B. De Bow, M.A,, Professor of Po- 
liticai Economy. 
J. Lawrence Smith, M.D., Professor of 


| Chemistry and Mineralogy. 


Richard H, Chilton, Professor of Geology. 

Claudius W. Sears, Mil. Acad., Professor 
of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 

William C. Duncan, M.A., Professor of 
the Greek and Latin Languages and Litera- 

ure. 

M. Mare Roux, Professor of the French 
Language and Literature. 

Herman Koblmeyer, Ph. D., Professor of 
the German Language and Literature, and 
also, of the Hebrew and its cognate Lan- 
guages 

The duties of the Spanish Professor will 
e performed for the present by a tutor. 
Those appertaining to other professorships 

chars for the time by the exist- 
ing Faculty. 
Candidates for an advanced standing will be 


| examined at any period during the course. 


Full information may be obtained from 
the catalogue, or on application at the Uni- 
versity. 

IMPROVED CORN MILLS FOR PLANTERS. 

The undersigned offers his services to the 
planters of Louisiana in making improve- 
ments in Grist Mills, dressing the stones on 
a new plan, invented by Mr. Gaines, of 
Texas. By this plan he engages to make any 
mill grind at least double the usual quantity, 
including even patent mills, and make cool 
and fine meal. He cuts his furrows wide 
and deep, and by having a smooth, polished 


| face the dressing is much more durable than 


any other. 

Horse-Mills attached to a good running 
gear, are warranted by him to grind two 
bushels of corn an hour to each horse- 
power, and steam-mills in proportion. 

If no satisfaction given, no pay exacted. 

8. WOLFF. 

Terms.—Steam-Mills, Cologne Stone, $50 ; 
French Burr-Stones, $2 per inch diameter: 
small Horse-Mills less, Orders may be sent, 
pust-paid, to the office of Mr. De Bow’s 

evrew 

{= Mr. WotFF has shown us many cer- 
tificates from planters, and left them in our 
possession, fully corroborating all that he 
claims from their own experience, viz., among 


| others, from Paul Dupuy, Norbent Cropper, 


and Michael Schlatre, Iberville, La.—[Ep. 
or REVIEW, 
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J.C. MORGAN'S LITERARY DEPOT, 

-Exchange Place, adjoining the Post- 
Oilice, New-Orleans. The New Books 
received, from Oct. 15th : 

Putnam's Home Cyclopedia; Hand Book of 
Literature and the Fine Arts, compiled and 
arranged by J. Bayard Taylor and George 
Ripley. 1 vol., 12mo. 

Putnam's Home Cyclopedia; Hand Book of 
Universal Biography. By Park Godwin. 1 
vol., 12mo. 

The Ladies of the Covenant ; Memoirs of Dis- 
tinguished Scottish Female Characters, em- 
bracing the periods of the Covenant and the 
Persecution. By Rev. James Andersen. 1 
vol., 12mo. 

The Swallow Barn. By J. P. Kennedy. Re- 
vised Edition. 1 vol., 12mo. 

Sacred Streams ; or the Ancient and Modern 
History of the Rivers of the Bible. By B. H. 
Gosse. 1 vol., 12mo. 

Romantic History of the Huguenots. By Mrs 
Marsh. 2 vols., 12mo. 

The Comical Creatures from Wurtemberg,. in- | 
cluding the Story of Reynard the Fox; with 
20 Illustrations. 

Memoirs of the Queens of France. By Mrs. 
Forbes Bush. 2 vols., 12mo. 

The Epoch of Creation. By Eleazar Lord. 1 
vol., 12mo. 

Forest Life and Forest Trees. By John 8. | 
Sprague, 1 vol., 12mo, | 





The Pocket Formulary, and Synopsis of the 
British and Foreign Pharmucopeias. y 
Henry Beasley. 

The Physician's Visiting List, Diary and Book 
of Engagements of 1852, 


Novels. 


The Lady and the Priest. By Mrs. Maberley, 

Katharine Walton. By W. Gilmore Simms. 

Matilda Montgomerie. By Major Richardson. 

The Oxonians ; a Sequel to the Roue. 

The Scourge of the Ocean. By an Officer of the 
Nav 


y- ; 
Rory O’ Moore. By Lover. New Edition. 
Gleanings from the Portfolio of the “ Young 

Un.” 


The Confessor ; an Historical Novel. a 
The Game Cock of the Wilderness ; a Biogra- 
phical Sketch of Dan Marble. 5 
Also a complete selection of the English and 
American Annuals and illustrated works, suit- 
able for presentation during the coming holi- 
days. Attention is respectfully called to my 
assortment of gift books and fancy articles, 
which will be found inferior to none in the city. 
J.C. MORGAN, 
Exchange place, adjoining the Post Office. 





IMPROVED COTTON PRESS. 
On the second page of the cover of our Review, 


appears an advertisement of the McComb 
Labor-Saving Cotton Press, which is now being 
| adopted throughout Louisiana and Mississippi, 








~~ 


The Athambra, By Washington Irving. Illus- | to the exclusion of all others. We visited the 
trated Edition. manufacturers’ establishment the other day, at 
Vagamundo; or the Attache in Spain, By | Memphis, Tennessee, and found a large and ef- 
Jobn Esaias Warren. 1 vol, 12mo. | ficient force actively engaged in the atone 
The Geological Observer. By Sir Henry T. | of these prosses. The demand is “Fhe anefe 
De La Beche. 1 vol., 8vo equal to the capacities of supply. he use A 
aah , ; | large foundry is secured for the iron work. 

Fresh Gleanings. By Ike Marvel, author of| The press has now beea proved upon three 
Reveries of a Bachelor. New Edition. crops, to be the cheapest from its great durabil- 
Appleton’s Dictionary of Mechanics, Engine ty and power, and will, no doubt, effect a great 
Work and Engineering. 2 vols., royal 8yo.| revolution in making the planters their own 
Complete. press-men, thus obviating the expense of re- 


A j : | pressure in the commercial cities. One of these 
A Dictionary of Architecture. By Robert | poadeth may be seen at the Pickery in New- 


. Stuart. 2 vols., royal 8vo. Orleans, in the rear of the Gas Works. We 
The Lily and the Bee ; an Apologue of the Crys-| recommend the improvement to the attention of 
tal Palace. By Samuel Warren, author of! the whole cotten interest. 
Ten housand a Year, &c. 1 vol., 12mo., The following planters have che'press in use, 
neiee in the Life of a Pastor. By William | from whom information may be had if desired : 
@ , », | ; 
isner, D.D. 1 vol., 12mo, Thos. W. Beck, Rodney P.O. Jefferson co. Miss. 
Rule and Misrule of the English in America. | James Grafton, Pt.Gibson “ Claiborne “* “ 
By Judge Halliburton. 12mo. | Dr. M. W. Phillips, Edw’s Depot, Hinds “ 


Memoirs of the Life of Marv, Queen of Scote.| Capt.R.N. Downing,.Raymond“* “ “ ‘ 
By Miss een’'s vols hawt w S. Worthington, Worthington’s Point P. O., 
Washington co., Miss. 








Hand Book of Natural Philosophy. By Dr | : 2 
Lardner. 1 vol., 12mo. pny y | Be ee ig ang P ’ - 

. J. M. :s, 
Hildreth’s History of the United States. Vol. 5, | John Warren, “ “ “ 
| John H Robb, “ “ “ 


A Manual of Gold and Silver Coins of all Na- | - ya : 
tions. By Jacob R. Eckfeldt and Wm. E. Du | gg - aa, Se., Feovidescs P. O., Cerroll 
| . aGs, 


eae val, de, |G. 8. Kausler & Co., Pickery, New-Orlears 


The Book of Home Beauty. By Mrs. Kirkland,| °PPosite the Gas Works. 
with 12 Portraits of American Ladies; a mag-| Mauy other names might be added, but these 
nificent Presentation Book. 1 vol., 4to. | are deemed sufficient as references, to Satisfy 
: : . | any planter of the character of this machine. 
The Home Book of the Picturesque ; or Ameri- | The following persons are authorised agents : 
can Scenery, Art and Literature, Elegantly | " ‘ ; 
illustrated. 1 vol., 4to, | _ G. W. Sizer, New-Orleaus ; S. Zimmerman & 
| Co., Vicksburg, Miss.; I. D. Spear & Co., Mo- 
The Laws of Health in Relation to Mind and | bile, Ala.; J. G. Hewit & Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Body. By Lionel John Beale. 1 vol., 12 mo. |S. P. Bernard, Providence 2 
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MEDICAL COLLEGE OF LOUISIANA. 


We call attention with to the ans 
nexed advertisement of this distinguished and 
most flourishing i The buildings are 
sapacious, and Om @ yery splendid seale. The 
. museum igone of the most complete and costly 
in the country, twenty-five thousand dollars hay- 


ing nologleal aps upon it. ‘Phe anatomical and 
pee gine are very complete, 
h ani, 





cimens of moo Ny medica, * plates, paintings, 
modeis, bcoks, instruments, &c., were selected 
in Europe with great care. The use of the 
New-Orleans hospital is at the service of the 
college, the admissions into which, number in a 
single yea: =t 20,000 eases of every variety 
of disease. ‘She number of students in 1850-51, 


was 188, from all of the southern and western | 


tates. 


MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The Lectures commence on the 1%th of No- | 


vember, and continue four months. 

JAMES JONES, M.D., 
,and Practice of Medici ine. 

WARREN STONE, M. D., Professor of Sur- 
very. 

J. L. RIDDELL, M. D., Professor of Chemistry. 

A. H. CENAS, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics, 
and of the Diseases of Women and Children. 

A. J. WEDDERBURN, M. D., Professor of 


inatomy. 


GUSTAVUS A. NOTT, M. D., Professor of 


Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 
THOMAS HUNT, M.D, Professor of Physi- 

ology and Pathology. 

R. LE MONNIER, M. D., Demonstrator of 

Anatomy. 

Teams :—For the Ticket of each Professor, 
#15; for the Ticket of Practical Anatomy, $10 ; 
Matriculation Fee, $5; Diploma Fee, $30. 

[> Fees for tickets required in advance. 

Lectures and attendance in the Hospital, gra- 
tuitous. 

Graduates of all respectable schools will be 
admitted to the course without charge 


Students requiring information on ‘this and | 


other subjects, will please address themselves to 
the Dean. 
GUSTAVUS A. NOTT,M. D, 


J. B STEEL 


has removed his Extensive Book, Printing, 
Binding und Stationary Establishment from 
his old stand, No. 14, to the more commodious 
and central premises, 


No. 60 ieee nas yet 
ier and ie 
new Cx 
new EBooks re 
y ilinstrated works for € 

ta, 1851-52 


2 may Pi 


Dean. 


een Grav streets, nearly opposite the 
nmercial Al 


eived from 15t 


Ce 
vets, 9 60 tin ted ‘Hus tration na, in 1 


Illustrated, in 1 


vo. 
ly "Christianity , beautifu 
" nen of the 


rm with “ W 


Svo—unif 
estament.”’ 
Bonde by Dr Wainwright, beautifully ilk 
perial 8vo—aniform wit 
i Charles the Second, a series of 
of distinguished woinen, with de 


uyties of the Heart, 

trated with steel ¢ 
Also now editions of 

Our Saviour with A postle 
quisite engravings—Edite 
n 1 vol imperial Svo. 

Women of the Old and 
finished engravings of female ¢ 
New Testament, edited by Rev Dr Spragt 

Women of the Bible, with 18 steel engravit 
Dr Wainwright. 

The Queens of England, by 
traits. 


Alaric A. Watte—exquisitely illus- 
avings, | vol 8vo 
following 
Prophets, containing 18 ex- 
y Rev J M Wainwright, 
Testements, with 


New 18 highly 


haracters e Old ana 


edited by 


Agnes Strickland, with 27 por- 


a 


l apparatus, spe- | 


Professor of the Theory / 


| Tasso’ 


Leaflets « 


nd New r Ye ar’s | 


Old | 
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The Pathways an Abiding, Places of our Teed, arity az 
‘landscape ilmstrations 2 , 
“Janes »8’s Book of the Passions, illustrated with 16 beaut 
re pe 
Evenings at onalgson Manor—or tle Cixpenes guent, by 
Miss McIntosh, 10 engravings. 
Sacred Stenes—or,. Passages in thé” Life of our Savion, 
with 16 steel erfgravings 
Ame ~| 8 Px eeu, beautifully iMustrated a, ty Fh W Weir, ini 
Toil Sve 
Halleck’ eC ‘omplete Poetical Works, begy tifally illustrated 
with elegant steel engravings. 
Byron’s Complete Poetical Works, do. 
Moore's Complete Roetical Works, do. 
Southey’s Complete Poetical Works, do. 
Theacred Poets of Englatd and America, by Griswold, do 


Standard Poets. 
Cabinet Editions—at gréatly reduced prices. 
Builer’s Hadibras, ‘with Notes by Nash, illustrated gith 


portraite, 

Burns’s Complete Poetical Works, with Life and Glossary, 
16mo, elegantly illustrated. 

Camphell’s Complete Poetical Works, illustraied with steal 
e ngray ings and portrait. 

Cooper's Complete Poetical Works, with life, ete, 2 vols ir 1 

Dante's Poemg, illustrated with a fine portrait and twelve 
engravings, in one volume l6mo, 

Heman’s Complete Poetical Works, 
vols l6émo, 

Milton's. Complete Poetical Works, with Life, et 
ted, onc volume, 16mo. 

8 Jerusalem Delivered, translated by Wiffen, Miastra- 
ted, one vol, 16mo, 

Scott’s Poetical Works, with Life, ete, llustrated, in one 
vol, J6mo, 

Scoit’s Waverly Novels—The 


edited by her sister, 2 


c, lustra- 


Abbotsford illnetrated edi- 
tion, containing nearly 2,000 apd wood angrevin x, 
complete, in twelye volomes, imperial 8v« » published 
at $115, and now offered at iess than half- priea. “Un 
questionably most | sple: ndid edition of ‘Scott’s 
Novels’ ever published 


Elegantly Illustrated Works. 
E. H. Butler & Co.'s Philadelphia Edition. 
I ale Prose Writers of An 
sand Specimens of the 
ith portraits 

Read's Female Poets of America, illustrated with ten por 
traits and three ilinminations 

Rogers’ Poetical Works, elegantly 
trait, etc, in one vol. 

Edith May’s Poetical W. rks, comp! 
in one volume 

The Proverbialist and Poets’ Proverbs, illustrated by Paral 
lel or relative passages from Poets, elegantly illustrated 
with illuminations and engravings 

Cabinet of Modern Art, illustrated. 

Cabinet of Modern Art, second serics, a collection « 
ty-five subjects, from Mode engraved in the 
highest style of mezzotinto, illustrated by appropriate 
articles in prose and verse, in one volume Svo. This 
volume is entirely different, both in illustrations and in 
letter-press, from the first series 

4 phy, quart 
gant e ngravings ° 

hilosop hy, daedecimo, w 

f Proverbs, 


erica, with Biograph' 


r Writings, il lustrate® 


illustrated, with por 


», elegantly illustrated. 


f twen 
lasters, 


edition, illustrated 
th an Essay 
by James Orion, Esq, 


ks—authorized edition 


Annuals for 1852. 
vf Memory—an illuminated ant 
nell Coates, M D—magnificently 
didly bound. This eighth vor the 
eods in beauty eit { predecessors 
The Snow Flake—a ont New Year’s present for 
1899-—eleguatt is state 1 wit s new splendid en- 
t style. 


gra avIngs, and uad 
F riends hip’s Offering—a C w Year, and Birth 
ted with n ine new 


lited by Rey 


strated a 


inhk—e 
vl splen 
series « x 


n a beautiful 
hvistimas, - 
day Gift for 1859— 
splendid engrav 
Christmas Blossoms, 
juvenile gift,) « tly illustraced with six new 1 
ap and bound in a be: santiful style. 
The K oes fi 1852, (now in its ninth year pi 
tion.) Tl is favorite annual is made mor: attrac 
and beautiful than ever in every department, | literary, 
artistic and mechanical, 


er = grav 


Also— 

All the illustrated f A. Hart, 

ao, Seay i . Putns 
rw 


Maches ¥ — 


lid assortment 
Static nary, for sale by 


J. B. STEE*, 
Cam+- street. 





